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PREFATORY NOTE 


The further we recede from the past, the more our 
interest in it increases. Much of this curiosity stems 
Trom a sheer sense of distance. We enjoy tales of the 
^past as we do crime and mystery stories. The 
universal attraction of legends, however vague they 
might have been, gave rise to the so-called historical 
novels which, inturn, have yielded pride of place to 
belles-lettres in popularity. Ordinary readers are not 
generally concerned with facts; they are content 
with mere stories. But a story that goes contrary to 
facts is of little value — no reconstruction of the past is 
possible by ignoring the framework of history. The 
'historian, on the other hand, is ill-disposed towards 
stories; his interest lies solely in facts. However, 
facts cannot be made to order. They have to be 
laboriously compiled with persistence, devotion and a 
searching mind. Tattered journals and brochures 
scattered in various libraries and private collections 
bequeath such materials. Apparently, the task is 
dry-as-dust, but to the researcher, it is amply rewarding. 
"Hie joys of discovery are manifold for, information 
apart, one also becomes acquainted with the life and 
times longo intervallo. Every writing reveals the milieu. 
A century ago, our ancestors were no less interested 
in collecting facts as we are to-day. The distinct 
personal characteristics that emerge from such 
compositions are also of considerable literary interest, 
*but these could never be taken as substitutes for modern 
ihistorical romances and belles-lettres. 



We may, for example, refer to the old writings on* 
Calcutta. Calcutta cannot boast a hoary antiquity- 
Leaving aside a few scattered mention in our medieval 
literature, the history of Calcutta is essentially modern. 
A more or less continuous account of Calcutta exists 
since the eighteenth century with the advent of the 
British. The etymology of Kalikata, direct or indirect 
mention of Calcutta in older literature, its topography 
and its own distinct culture and society have been 
investigated in numerous articles and books. Some of 
these have also been reprinted but many more remain 
beyond the reach of the lay reader, not a few even of 
the scholar. An attempt has been made in this anthology 
to highlight certain unheeded and unknown aspect of 
growth of the many-faceted city. Despite some 
unavoidable repetition of facts, articles collated in the 
present volume would reflect a, point of view 
altogether different from the notions which are in 
vogue now. At the same time exposition of some earlier 
views proved to be erroneous by posterity may make 
room for our self-satisfaction. But it is always revealing 
to weigh the validity of our arguments with those 
of our predecessors who were definitely closer to the- 
air and clime. This anthology, we hope, will be founds 
useful for both reasons. 
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Bholanath Chunder 


ANTIQUITY OF CALCUTTA AND ITS NAME 


CALCUTTA, surveyed from, the Ochterlony monument, now 
presents the prospect of a vast sea of buildings on three sides, 
and of the river Hughli, with its thick forest of shipping, on 
the fourth. How it has grown from a few scattered huts 
amidst jungles and swamps into hamlets, from hamlets into 
villages, from villages into the present city of palaces, there is 
no proper history to tell. Besides a tradition or two current 
among the natives from generation to generation, and a few 
stray facts left on record by Captain Hamilton, Hoi well, Orme, 
Mrs. Kindersley, Bolts, Price, Mrs. Fay, Mackintosh, tfcrand- 
pre, Lord Valentia, Dr. Martin, and Mr. Marshman, there 
exist an article “Calcutta in the Olden Times—its Localities’*, 
by Mr. Long, in one of the early numbers of the Calcutta 
Review; certain extracts from the Selections of the Record 
Commission, by Mr. Rainey; a sketch of the “Rise and 
Growth of Calcutta,” by Mr. Beverley, in his Census Report 
for 1876 ; an account of the Calcutta Collectorate by Mr. 
Sterndale; the compilation by Mr. Wheeler; and the notice 
by Dr. Hunter in his Imperial Gazetteer. The following paper, 
in which the various scattered facts are put together in a string, 
is no better than a simple attempt to lay as it were the 
first stone upon which one may choose to build a future 
structure. It pretends to no merit. 

The first ground to break is to settle the question of the 
Antiquity of Calcutta. Taking a most exaggerated view of 
the matter, the Shastras trace that antiquity to mythical days 
when our metropolis was not terra-firma. To quote the Revd. 
K. M. Bannerjea, “the lower provinces of Bengal were, in a 
great measure, comprehended in the unfathomed recesses of 
the sea.** Babu Ramcomul Sen, in the preface to his Dictionary , 
says that “a considerable portion of Bengal, from the borders of 
Rajmahal, including the 24-Pergunnas, Midnapur, and lessors 
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has been recovered from the sea. In proof of this, there exist 
such places as Suk-sagara, Chag-daha, Nava-Dwipa, Hanskhali, 

M 

Nal-danga, and others, of which the affixes Sagar, Sea, Dwipa, 
island, Daha, abyss, Khali, creek, Danga, upland, clearly point 
to the sea, and are applied to lands acquired from it.” From 
fossils obtained near Raniganj and Barakar, Everest thinks 
these “neighbouring eminences were once, like Europe, islands 
of primitive rocks, rising in the middle of a large ocean ; the 
de'bris formed beds of humus out of which vegetables grew and 
formed the present soil.” Thus, geology confirms the opinion 
that, in remote antiquity the site on Calcutta was an aqueous 
portion of our Bay. 

The next point to determine is the time when Calcutta 
formed alluvium and firm earth. Passing over the voyage of 
Mahindra, the son of Asoka, from Pataliputra to Ceylon in 
the tjnrd century before Christ, over Ptolemy’s notice of 
Ganges Regia or, Satgong, a century later, and over Fa Hian’s 
account of Tamralipta or Tamluk in the early part of the fifth 
century after Christ, let us start upon our enquiry with 
Samudra Gupta’s inscription on Asoka’s column at Allahabad, 
and with Hwen Thsang’s travels in the seventh century, in both 
of which the Deltaic Provinces of Bengal are alluded to under 
the name of Samatata, the same with Marshman’s Bagri 
division of Ballala Sena’s kingdom, and Cunningham’s Bagdi. 
Then we come to Sulaiman, the Arab traveller, who, visiting 
India in the 8th century, describes Bengal “in that flourishing 
condition in which it is represented by Scheharzade in her 
story of the enchanted horse.” Ebn Battuta, the African 
traveller, arriving in Bengal in the middle of the fourteenth 
century, speaks of two places, “Sadkawan (Satgaon), which is 
large and situated on the sea,” and “Sutirkawan” (or 
Sonargaon), where he “found a junk which was proceeding to 
Sumatra and Java.” The next Nicolo di Conti, a Venetian 
traveller, about 1420,“found the banks of the Ganges covered 
with towns, amidst beautiful gardens and orchards, and passed 
four famous cities before he reached Maarazia (not yet 
identified), a powerful city filled with gold, silver an4 precious 
stones.” He sailed down the Ganges, and passing by 
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“Cernove” (Suvurnagram or Sonargaon), visited Racha, or 
Arracan, making his way to that city through the Delta, where 
he found “many good cities”. 

Just a century after Conti, flourished Chaitanya. He 
travelled to various parts of India from 1505 to 1525. The 
places visited by him along the bank of the Hughli, are 
Santipur, Triveni, where the Ganges “flowed through a 
hundred mouths.” Kumarhatta, Khardaha, Penhati and 
Varahanagara or Barrangar. The Chaitanya Charitamrita 
notices no place further down. 

Next follows the testimony of the author of the Kavi 
Kankana, who is said to have lived about 350 years ago. In 
his account of the voyage of Srimanta to Ceylon down the 
Sarasvati river, through which the main stream of the Ganges 
flowed in his day, he notices Chitrapur or Chitpur, which is 
lower down than Baranagar. The mention in it of Calcutte is 
said to be an interpolation in later manuscripts not found in 
the bona fide original of Mukundaram. 

In 1540, De Barros visited Bengal. He has left an account 
of his travels, with a map of Bengal as it was in his day. On 
that map the Sarasvati and Jamuna ate traced as large rivers, 
and the region of the Sandarvans, bounded by “two 
mighty rivers” on the west and east, is marked with the sites 
of “five cities” within a few miles of the sea—one of them being 
“Noldij,” or modern Naldi, on the Navaganga. Farra de 
Souza describes the intervening country between “Satigam 
and Chatigam” as populous and flourishing. About the year 
1570, Cesare Fredirici came to Bengal, and described Satgaon 
as the place “where the merchants gather themselves together 
for their trade.” He speaks also of another place called Buttor, 
“a good tide s rowing before you come to Satgaw,” which had 
“an infinite number of ships and bazars.” To our thinking, 
this Buttor of Fredirici is the present obscure village of 
Bathor or Batra, on the west of Howrah. 

By the year 1594 we come to Abul Fazil, who calls the 
Delta by the name of Bhatti or down country, and, in his 
Ain-i-Akbari, states : “The main stream .of the Ganges in its 
course to the southward forms three streams, the Sarasvati, the 
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Jamuna, and the Ganges, /175/ which three streams are 
collectively called Tripanny (Triveni). The Ganga, after having 
divided into three channels, joins the sea at Satgaon, and the 
Sarasvati and Jamuna discharge themselves in the same 
manner.” Further, it is said by him “in Sarkar Satgaon are 
two bunders (trading ports), about half a kos from each other 
—the one Satgaon, the other Hughly, both of which are in the 
possession of the Firingis” or Portuguese. He speaks of the 
Sarkar Khaliftabad, or South Jessore, as “full of jungles and 
wild elephants and of the Sarkar Bacla, as containing “four 
towns,” and paying a revenue of Rs. 1,80,000, with a 
liability to furnish 320 elephants and 15,000 Zamindari troops.” 

Thus, in the course of our enquiry through a period of 
thousand years from the 7th to the 16th century, we find 
that the alluvial formation of Lower Bengal had taken place in 
many'parts ; that, down to the time of Ebn Battuta, Chaitanya 
and Abul Fazil, the arm of our Bay extended up to Triveni 
as it does now below Diamond Harbour, and that the germ of 
Calcutta had Venice-like risen up from the sea and become 
terra-firma. This is a safe presumption when Barranagar, 
only some two or three miles to its north, was in existence as 
a flourishing trading port of the Portuguese. But though it 
had got “a local habitation,” it had had hardly yet received 
a noticeable “name”. 

How Calcutta came to be named, is the next mystery to 
clear up. Neither Ebn Battuta, Nicolo di Conti, De Barros, 
Farra de Souza, nor Fredirici, so late as 1570, notice any such 
place as Calcutta. The first time we happen to meet with 
its name, is in the Ain-i-Akbari of Abul Fazil, who has 
embodied in that work a copy of Raja Todur Mull’s Asl-i- 
Jama Tumar , or rent-roll, compiled in the year 1582. In that 
rent-roll, Bengal is stated to have been divided into 19 Sarkars, 
containing 689 mahals, or revenue divisions. One of these 
Sarkars, extending from Plassy on the north to Sagor Island 
on the south, was named after Satgaon, which contained 53 
mahals. The 35th mahal is mentioned under the name of 
Kalikata, which, together with the 36th and 37tkmahals, paid 
a revenue of 9,36,215 dams, or Rs. 23,405£. Considering that 
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the place is mentioned along with such neighbouring localities 
as Magura, Mednimal and Muragatcha, names extant to this 
day, there can hardly be a doubt as to this Kalikata of the 
Asl-i-Jama Tumar clearly pointing to, and being identical with, 
our Calcutta. Under the light in which the question can 
yet be viewed, it is the most satisfactory and decisive evidence 
found in a record of unimpeachable authority, that can be 
brought forword to settle the disputed question of the antiquity 
of Calcutta, and to fix on as the starting-point in its history 
when it had acquired the importance to have a fiscal division 
called after its name. 

The site being identified, it remains to trace the origin of 
its name. The common story of our grandfathers is that two 
newly-arrived Englishmen asked of a grazier the name of the 
place they had landed upon. Not understanding theqp, and 
thinking them to have referred to his grass, the grazier rlplied 
Kalkata , that is “cut yesterday.” In like manner the sahibs, 
not understanding him, took his reply for the name of the 
place and made it current. This is too puerile an anecdote 
to pass into the domain of history. Likewise, the Dutch 
name Golgotha , from the unhealthiness of the spot, and 
Khalkata, from the Mahratta Ditch, must be rejected. 
Next let us dispose of the account from an orthodox point of 
view. In the absence of positive information, the most likely 
inference is that Calcutta has been so named in connection 
with the neighbouring Kali of our Kalighat. But it is most 
absurd to date her existence from the time of Daksha in the 
Satya Yuga. If the toes of the right foot of Sati then fell over 
the spot, they must have fallen when it was a pure watery 
region. After his intelligent view of the question, Babu 
Ramcomul Sen contradicts himself by the statement that 
“Kalighat, a sacred place, existed at the time when the Ganges 
passed through Bengal, and joined the sea” in Bhagirath’s 
time in the Treta Yuga. This is an exaggeration when the 
shrine of Kali did not exist even in the 11th century, or it 
must have been spoken of by Sree Harsha, the progenitor of 
the Mukerjea Kulins, who then went to the bathing festival 
at Ganga Saugor, and has left behind a seapiece on the ocean 
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in commemoration of it. Like the veiled Prophet of Khorasan, 
the veiled friend alluded to in a recent paper on Kalighat and 
Calcuttay has treated the subject very learnedly, but he leaves 
us in a jungle leading to no decided conclusion. Shorn of 
mythic and legendary exigesis, the legitimate antiquity of 
Kalighat is to be dated from some four centuries back, when 
such contemporaneous deities as Jessoraswari and Chitreswari 
sprung up at Iswaripur in the Sundarbans and at Chitpur. 
The site for putting up the emblem of the goddess, by the 
Adi-Ganga, on the route to the eastern districts, was as well 
chosen, as are those now pitched upon to set up an image of 
Sitala or Kali by the Nimtola Ghat and Ahiritola Ghat roads 
that are frequented every morning by streams of Hindu females 
for their bath in the river. People sailing by the prominent 
spot throughout the year, helped to spread its fame and bring 
it into popularity. The pilgrims, who came from the other 
side of the river, landed at a ghat between the old Vanzan 
Creek and the Chandpal Ghat, as it was the nearest cut to 
the shrine by the great highway that then came down via 
Chitpur from the seat of Patan government at Gour. This was 
between the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries at a period after 
Chaitanya and before Todar Mull. Jungles and marshes, 
Chuttanutty and Govindpur were at the time nameless places. 
Equally so was Calcutta. But the pilgrims’ landing-ghat 
happened in time to grow reputed under the name of Kalighat. 
From this ghat not only did the surrounding locality first 
acquire its name, but also the fiscal importance that procured 
it a place in Akbar’s Revenue Settlement. It is, therefore, 
in the corruption of Kalighat into '‘the Moslemized Kalikata” 
of the Asl-i-Jama Tumar that we must look for the derivation 
of “the Anglicized Calcutta of the present day.” Indeed, some¬ 
thing or other in connection with the /176/ neighbouring 
shrine of Kali must account for the origin of the name of 
our metropolis, or we must be lost in a sea of haphazard 
conjectures. From Stewart to Hunter, all English writers 
have chosen this derivation not at random but upon the most 
plausible evidence. /177/ 

Calcutta University Magazine , vol, IV, no. 1, January 1897. 
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KALIGHAT AND CALCUTTA 


Aryavarta Map-Prepared and published by rabus Nagendra Nath Vasu 
and Upendra Chandra Vasu. Calcutta. 

At a recent meeting of the Asiatic Society was exhibited 
a Map of Aryiivarta,* on a new plan. I then made some 
passing remarks on the site of our familiar Kalighata , shown 
in the Map, under its Sanskrit form of Kalighatta, I 

I subsequently made researches on the subject, the result of 
which is the following paper. 

To account for the place of Kalighata in this ivfsfp, the 
history of its origin should, if possible, be gathered from the 
Sastras and from current traditions. The boundaries of 
of Aryavarta have been developing, since the earliest notice 
of its name and limits, in various classes of Sanskrit works. 
The compilers seem to have given its extent according to 
the latest descriptions, and exhibited the sites of important 
ancient places, from such works as were available to them. 
Where do we find the first mention of Kalighat, and what is 
the approximate date of the first appearance of its name, 
are the starting questions. Their solution is important, not 
only in themselves, but as connected with the foundation of 
Calcutta, the name of which is generally believed to have 
been derived from Kalighata. 

* This map is intended to illustrate the article Aryavarta in the Visva 
Kosha, a Bengali Encyclopaedia of great value and importance at the 
present day. Besides the general information on all varieties of subjects 
which such works usually convey, it gives results of original research in 
certain matters, deals in Glossology, and aims at the very useful work of 
preserving old traditions and indigenous words and phrases which are 
fast disappearing. The Map seems to have been compiled as a chart of 
Aryavarta according to the different Sastraic authorities-the latest of 
which are the Tantras. The compilers indicate places mentioned in 
modem works by underlining them ; Kalighata has this indicating mark. 
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The word Kalighata ,* as a compound, means the Ghat of 
Kali, that is, the Ghat in the neighbourhood of Kali’s altar, 
or where people land to proceed to it. In time it gave its 
name to the locality where the shrine of the goddess is situated. 

The legend of the goddess of Kalighata springs from the /305/ 
story of the Daksha Yajna .f Sati, the daughter of Daksha, 
consumed herself in her wrath, at the insult offered to her 
husband Siva, at the sacrifice, by her sire. Siva, by the 
power of his Yoga, reclaimed her lifeless body from the fire, 
flung it on his shoulders, and in this plight, in a terrific storm 
of maddening agony and fury at the bereavement, tramped 
about, in thundering steps, over all the regions of the world. 
Heaven and earth tottered from their foundations; the universe 
was threatened with utter annihilation ; the gods trembled, 
and, in^great alarm, sought the protection of Vishnu. Vishnu 
came 'to ihe rescue of creation. Fast flew his flashing discus, 
which shivered the corpse into fragments. Every spot, where 
one of these fragments, or any of her ornaments, dropped, 
became a Pitha-sthana (or place sanctified by the fall), 

where the spirit of Sati, no other than divine energy, came 
to be worshipped, under a particular name, with a specially- 
named Bhairava, or Siva, in his terrific form. The Pitha- 
rrialas, or strings of names of these Pithas, with those of their 
presiding goddesses and Bhairavas, and a description of the 

* Ghat[a]-One of its meanings is a landing-place on the riverside. 
In an amplifying and diminutive sense it is made Ghatct and Ghati, 
respectively. So with the word Hat[a\ a market. Gkat[a\, Ghata and 
Gh&ti as well as Hat[a ], Hata, and Hati are to be found in innumerable 
names of places in Bengal, forming their terminal members. 

t The Yajna, or sacrifice is said to have been performed by Daksha , 
one of the progenitors of mankind, in Kanakhala, very near Haridwar; 
this place is, therefore, held as a place of pilgrimage. The legend has been 
variously interpreted. It has its mythical character as a story depicting, 
in Sati, the keen sense of a chaste wife for the honour of her husband 
and devotion to his interest; and in Siva, the indissoluble love of a 
husband for his faithful spouse. It has its astronomical and sectarian 
interpretations also. Some point to it also as an allegorical representation 
of a geological phenomenon of ancient days. The main features of the 
story of this sacrifice form the subject of some of the sculptures at 
Elephanta and Ellora. 
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particular relics that fell there, are given in various Sanskrit 
and vernacular works. Some of this Pithas are well-known 
places of pilgrimage; others have fallen into obscurity, 
and there are not a few which it is now difficult to 
identify. 

According to the orthodox Hindu belief, the Daksha Yajna 
was celebrated in the Satya Yuga , when the toes of the right 
foot of Sati fell in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, in the locality 
which has, since the manifestation of its sanctity, been named 
Kalipitha, Kdlighata or Kdlikshetra, the presiding goddess being 
Kali or Kdlikd, and the Bhairava Nakuleia. The Pitha-mdlds, 
in different works, vary as regards the names and numbers of 
the *Pithas, the relics which originated the Pithas, and other 
•circumstances. It is an important point of inquiry—which is 
the earliest work that mentions Kdlighata as a PithdstkSRa, 
or names the above deities in connection with any Sttcred 
spot ? 

Among the Pumnas and Upa-Purdnas , the latter class are 
•admitted to be later productions, and of these the Kdlikd /306/ 
Purdna* which introduces the worship of Sakti, as the wife 
of Siva, in her various forms, and perhaps first started the 
Pitha legend, is a work held in the highest esteem by the 
Sdktas, and it might be expected to exhibit a complete list 
•of the Pithas ; but, instead of this, we find in it, in a certain 
passage, mention of a very small number of Pithas only, and 
among them there is no mention of Kdlighata, This name 
may occur in some one or other of the Puranas and Upa- 
Puranas, but, so far as my enquiries have extended, I have 
not been able to ascertain it. The Devi Bhdgavata is a Parana 
of doubtful authority, and although it is a Sakta Purana, 
and gives the names of 108 Pithas, it omits Kalighata. The 

* I have consulted a Palmleaf manuscript of the work, indicated 
in its colophon to have been copied in Saka 1657, or 1745 A.D. The 
Sabdakalpadrutna refers to the chapters in which the names of the Pithas 
are given in this Purana. 

*tfrp*1 *plT1 mentioned in 1 —See Cblebrooke’s Miscellaneous 

Essays, I, 112 ; Indische Studien I, 469 ; Rajatarangini I, 326 ; II, 468. 
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TarUras,* acknowledged to be the latest of Sanskrit religious* 
works, giving evidence of Sectarianism, in its extreme deve¬ 
lopment, are often cited as authorities for the Kalighata. 
Pitha. The number of these Pithas has, I believe, gone on 
increasing, owing to the necessity of imparting a character 
of sanctity to a place of Devi-worship, by identifying it. 
with the locality where some relic of Sati had fallen in the 
Satya Yuga ; and the ever-multiplying Tantras, or passage 
interpolated in authoritative works, have been appealed to 
for such identification. Kalighata appears to be one of these, 
comparatively recent places. 

Some highly-esteemed Tantras, as the Mahdnirvdna , ignore 
this Pitha ; while others of less repute, as the Brihat or Mahd 
Nila Tantra, the Achdranirnaya, and the Mahdlingdrchana 
Tantra } reckon it in their Pitha-malas ; the Tantra Chuddmani,. 
in its'iist of 51 Pithas , mentions it as Kalipitha. As regards, 
other particulars relating to this Pitha, the first of 
the four Tantras last named, calls its presiding 
goddess Guhyd Kali, or the unrevealed Kali ; the second 
gives also the name of the Bhairava of the place, 
as Nakulisa ; while the fourth not only mentions the now 
popularly accepted number of Pithas, but seems to have, 
been the fons et origo of the current Kalighata legend, /307/ 
inasmuch as it styles the goddess of place Kali or Kdlikdy 
and its Bhairava, Nakulisa, and states its holiness to be. 
due to the fall there of the toes of the right foot of Sati. 
Hence Kalipitha must be accepted as an alias of Kalighata . 
Kalikshetra,t also an apt name for it, as designating the field. 

* The Tantras, as a class of works on the Saiva and Sakta systems 
of religion, came into vouge at the closing period of Sanskrit literature, 
and their authorship being veiled in the dialogue of Siva and P&rvati * 
their multiplication, with pretentions to antiquity, has become very easy.. 
Still, however, the systems introduced by them have, been traced to an 
age before the birth of Mahomed, and their number, as orthodoxically> 
fixed, is stated to be 192, divided into 3 classes of 64 each, 

t In the Indian Antiquary ( July 1873 ) a writer says : “According, 
to the Puranas, a portion of the mangled corpse of or Kali fell 
somewhere within that boundary ( Bahula to Dakhineswar), whence the: 
place was called Kalikshetra.” 
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or demesne of Kali, is said to occur in some Puriina, but I have 
not been able to trace it. 

The discovery of these names in tbe above works does not, 
however, help us in the least in ascertaining the time when 
the goddess was first set up, or Kalighata became a generally 
acknowledged place of pilgrimage, because, in respect of 
the dates of the works, we are left to pure conjecture. There 
are, however, some reasons for believing that the worship of 
the Kali of this place originated, in obscurity, sometime 
between the close of the fifteenth and the commencement of 
the sixteenth century. 

The Ain-i-Akbari, it is true, does not mention Kalighita, 
though it notices some prominent places of pilgrimage, and, 
in one passage, speaking of Hindu Cosmogony, &c., alludes 
to the name of Maha Kali,* nay sets forth in the list of Mahals 
belonging to Sarkar Satgong (Saptagrama) Kalkattat “itself. 
But the mere circumstance of the non-mention of KaUghata 
by Abul Fazl does not necessitate the conclusion that the 
place did not exist in Akbar’s time, though, no doubt, it is 
presumptive proof of its not having acquired any great 
celebrity. The same may be said regarding the renowned 
Man Sing, Governor of Bengal and Behar, under Akbar, 
(who visited Jagannath Puri, and rescued it from the grasp of 
the Pathans) not having pjlgrimised to Kalighata, even, when 
it 1589-90, while in pursuit of the Afghans, he had his 
cantonments at JehanabadJ, not many miles from the holy 
spot. It is certainly most unreasonable to suppose that the 
great Rajput chief, whose devotion to Kali was so great as 
to have induced him, after his victory over Pratapaditya of 
Jessore, to remove thence to his own capital, as the richest 
prize, the image of Yasaresvari-Kiili, would have failed to 
worship the Kali of Kalighata, if the place had then/308/ 

* Gladwin's Translation of the Ain, edition 1800, page 298. 

f Ibid p. 191, and Blochman’s Original Textvol. I. page 408. In 
the latter are given two other readings of Kalkata [ 1, as ( ] ( Kalna ), 
[ ] ( Kalta ) and { ] talpa, but the learned Editor has relied, for, of 
course, the best of reasons, on the manuscript which gives the first reading. 

$ Stewart’s History of Bengal , edition 1813, p. 182. 
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possessed any great attractiveness. PratapSditya also, the 
redoubtable Bengali chief who defied the arms of Akbar, and 
fought for the independence of his Raj, was a distinguished 
Sakta, and was himself the founder of the Yasaresvari shrine ; 
he might also be expected, if Kalighata (not at any very great 
distance from his principality) had attained to any celebrity 
in his time, to have paid his devotions to the goddess of the 
place, with the eclat usual in those times ; but instead of 
anything of this being recorded by any of his biographers, or 
by writers who allude to him in their works, he is said to have 
supplied a great want by the establishment of a Kali temple 
in his own Raj* 

In the Tantra Chudamani above-mentioned, which, owing 
to its giving the currently accepted list of Pithas and the 
fullest particulars regarding them, has been cited in the 
Sabd&kalpadruma of Raja Sir Radhakant, in his article on Pitha , 
occurs the name of this Yasaresvari (the goddess of Yasara 
JJessore]), as one of the Pithas sanctified by the fall there 
of Sati’s hand. Connecting this circumstance with the fact 
of Pratipiditya's founding the Yasaresvari shrine, we are not 
only enabled to demonstrate the origin of this Pitha at a date 
• not earlier than that of Akbar, but to fix the date of the 
Tantra Chudamani itself. I should notice two oiher Pithas, 
named in this comparatively modern Tantra, viz., Nalhati 

* It is contended by some learned Vaishnavas, that, in the Chaitanya 
Charitamrita ( Liie of Chaitanya,), no mention is made of the great 
Reformer of Bengal having visited Kalighata. Born in 1485 A.D., he 
flourished in the early part of the sixteenth century. During his peregrina¬ 
tions he came as far as Varahanagara but he never thought of seeing the 
Kali of Kalighata. As the founder of Vaishnavism, his religious instincts 
might have repelled the idea of Sakta worship, but it is not unnatural to 
suppose that, if Kalighata had been a known Tirtha in his time, he would 
have made his Puja for the sake of his beloved mother Sachi, who 
belonged to the sect of Saktas and worshipped Kali. But this fact cannot 
be adduced as an argument against the existence of Kalighata at the time. 
Chaitanya’s travels being spiritual tours for conversion, he was led to 
go to places where he expected to gain his object, and not merely as a 
random pilgrim, to places reputed for their holiness only. There may 
be a thousand other reasons to account for his not visiting Kali, or for 
the non-mention of the goddess in the Chaitanya Charitamrita. 
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(the site of the present Nalhati Station *1) and Bahala (Eehala, 
seven miles south-east of Calcutta), the names of the presiding 
goddesses of these two places being Kalika and Bahala, 
respectively. 

The Bengali work, known as Kavi Kankana's Chandi, 
was, as stated by its author, according to a certain edition 
of the work, written in Saka 1466, or 346 Years ago, that is, 
twelve years before the accession of Akbar to the throne. 
In it, in the account of the voyage of Dhanapati and /309/ 
Srimanta Sowdagar, occur the names of both Kalighata 
and Kalikata . This would point to the recognition of the 
existence of the two places at least three or four reigns before 
Ak$>ar, at any rate towards the end of the fifteenth century. 
A shade of doubt, however, is cast upon these facts, by the 
circumstance of a very good edition of the work by Babu 
Akshaya Kumam [Chandra] Sarkar, published from a MS. in 
his house, which had been copied in Saka 1649 or 163 years 
ago, omitting the passages in which the names of the two 
villages are mentioned, and nowhere else noticing them. These 
passages, however, are given by Akshaya Babu, as “various 
readings,” in the form of notes.* 

Bharata Chandra, the famous Bengali poet of the last 
century, who wrote his Annada Mangala, &c, in Saka 1674 
(A. D. 1752), of course, mentions, in his Pitha-moJa , Kalighata 
as originating from the fall there of the four toes of Sati’s 
right foot, and speaks of the presiding goddess as Kali, and 
of Nakulesa, as Bhairava. This proves that in the days of 
the Sakta Maharaja Krishna Chandra of Nadiya (Nuddea), 
who was the Zamindar of “Pargana Calcutta, &c.,” and whose 

* It is said a holograph MS. of Mukundarama Chakravarti 
Kavikankana is still preserved and worshipped in the house of some 
descendant of his, at Jehanabad, and a reference to it should dispel all 
doubt in respect of the mention of Kalighata and Kalikata in his Chandi. 
The date of the work in the edition quoted by Babu Akshaya Sarkar is 
thus given : — 

6 6 4 1 

JR* W OJ? "Pit* Hffol 
<8*5*1 %5 sttlai Ifirl11 

Sake rasa rasa veda sasanka ganita^ 

Abhaya mangala gita gaila Mukunda. 
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Poet-laureate Bharata Chandra was,* the current Kalighata 
legend had acquired maturity, and that, under some of the 
tolerant Nawabs of Bengal, but chiefly under British Protec¬ 
tion even in the early days of the English period, Kalighata 
had reached the climax of its celebrityf./310/ 

It appears, upon the authority of a Mahomedan writer,f 
Nawab Muhabbat Khan, who speaks of Calcutta at a some¬ 
what later time, that there was an assignment upon the Calcutta 
lands for the Seva of the Kalighata Kali- 

Thus much for the records of a historic character, showing 
it to be very probable, according to Kavi Kankana (if the 
passage, as above referred to, be proved to be genuine, on 
reference to the holographical Chandi, said to be still avail¬ 
able), that Kalighata existed sometime during the fifteenth 
century, as a Guhya-iirtha , or not very well known sacred 
place,of worship, but that it acquired celebrity at a very much 
later period. Of Calcutta it may be said, moreover, that it 
not only existed as a Mehal at the same period but was of 

* Lt is stated in the Life of Krishna Chandra that he was the 
constant companion of Allivcrdi Khan (Muhabat Jang), and that during 
his trips on the river he used to read and explain the Mahabharata to him. 
It is also said that he succeeded in obtaining from the Nawab a remission 
of arrears of revenue due from him to the fifty-two lakhs or so, by cleverly 
taking, on one of these river trips, the Nawab’s party on shore on the 
northern side of Calcutta, where there were settlements, and leading 
the Nawab on towards the south, where, in the distant thickets 
and woods, the roar of the tiger was heard, and wild elephants were 
seen, pointing to him the nature of his Zamindary, and the obvious 
reasons of his having been a defaulter. Such a favourite of the 
Nawab could not but have obtained from him concessions in favour 
of the Kali shrine. 

t The celebrity of Kalighata could not have been very great even 
as late as the days of Aurangzebe ; otherwise its shrine could not have 
escaped the iconoclastic fury of that fanatical monarch. 

$ Nawab Muhabbat Khan wrote “A General History of India from 
the Time of the Ghaznivides to the Accession of Muhammed Akbar, at 
the close of the year 1806," which bears the title of Akbar-i-Muhabbat. 
In giving the history of the foundation of Calcutta by ‘Mr. Chanak* (Job 
Charnock), the writer says : ‘ Calcutta formerly was only a village, the 
revenue of which was assigned for the expenses of the ttmple of Kali 
Devi, which stands there.’-Elliot’s History of India, &c„ vol. VIII, p. 378. 
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sufficient importance to be reckoned by Todar Mull, in his 
Bengal Settlement in 1578, as one of the important tracts of 
*Sarkar Satgong, and to be assessed, along with Barbakpur 
and Bakuii, at 936,215 Dams."' Mythically, Kalighata may, of 
course, claim priority over Calcutta, but historically their 
comparative antiquity is uncertain. 

Let us now see what tradition has to tell us about the 
origin of the present Kalighata. Once upon a time, it is said, 
a Sevilyet Sannyasi, one of the Dasanamis, who had become a 
follower of the tenets of Yogi Chaurangi, and Jangal Gir 
<Giri) by name, was known devoutly to worship a certain 
symbol of the goddess Kali at some place on the eastern 
outskirts of the old-site of Govindpurf (now occupied by Fort 
' William), where the Presidency Jail at present stands. The 
Kali image worshipped at Kalighata is made up of different 
members of the body, mechanically adjusted together; the 
Teal sacred object being, it is believed, the veritable stone 
emblem which the Sannyasi used to worship, and which is 
supposed to have fallen from heaven /311/ to mark the place 
where the toes of Sati had fallen in a former age. 

To account for Jangal Gir’s selecting any particular spot 
in Govindpurf for his worship, when it was thickly covered 
with jungle, a story runs that, when this wandering devotee 

* Dam was a copper coin in the days of Akbar equal to the fortieth 
.part of the rupee. At first it was called Paisah, and also Bahloli 
Blochman s Translations of the Ain ; p.31. At this rate the three towns 
paid into the Imperial Treasury the annual sum of 23,405 and odd rupees. 

t The Dutch map of Valentyn, compiled in 1656, gives Govindpur 
in the guise of Governapore, and Sutanuti in that of Chittanutee and in 
their proper names they appear in histories, the earliest mention therein 
being in 1698, and in the surviving unpublished records of the East India 
House much earlier. 

% The reason why Jangal Gir Chaurangi selected this site on the 
^confines of Govindpur for the establishment of his Tirtha is apparent. 
Although situated in a belt of jungle, infested, as it was at the time, with 
tall kinds of wild beasts, he «aw that he a04 his goddess would be within 
the reach of human aid. He looked to the then few inhabitants of 
Govindpur for his maintenance and that of his goddess. He settled at 
$he place, not with the object of practising austere penances, or of living 
•in absorbed meditation, or in >chronic starvation. Had it not been for 
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was roaming there, he frequently saw herds of kine making; 
a detour from their beaten-path towards a particular point,, 
and, after a while, returning to their usual course. One day,, 
he followed them, and found, to his surprise, that, on arriving, 
at a certain place, they, one by one, stretched their legs ver it, 
and allowed their milk to flow from their udders for a few 
minutes. He brought this to the notice of the cowherd, and, 
with his aid, having the ground excavated, discovered the 
symbol (of which he had been previously apprised in a dream).* 

The exact spot where the symbol was for the first time set up, 
is not known, but there is no question that there was a ghstf 
on the bank of the river, somewhere between the sites/312/ 

the village within call, he would perhaps have settled somewhere else in a* 
more accessible or advantageous situation. 

But his goddess was destined to be shifted from one locality tcv 
another. Her shrine, if any, at Chaurangi (it is said to have been a 
wooden house), was demolished, when Govindpur was taken for the 
purpose of building the new Fort; she was removed to Kalighata, where 
she was similarly housed, if not on the very site, but in the vicinity, of 
her present temple, till, subsequently, in 1809, the Savarna Chaudhuris 
of Behala erected for her the present temple. 

* Professor Oppert, in his original Inhabitants of Bharatavarsa, Part 
I, gives an anecdote in connection with the great religious reformer 
Ramanuja, which presents a striking analogy to the miracle by which the 
Kali symbol was discovered. 

A poor, but pious Pariah, had observed that a cow approached every 
day a white ant’s hole, and let her milk drop into it. He searched and 
discovered that the image of Celvapillai was concealed in it. Inconse¬ 
quence, the Pariah took compassion on the cow, and supplied her daily 
with fodder. Ramanujacharya was at this time dreaming of this Celvapillai 
image, and the Pariah showed it to him. The god was enshrined, and 1 , 
as a reward for the discovery by the Pariah, Ramanuja allowed him to 
enter the temple (low-caste as he was) in future for three days in the year. 
This privilege is enjoyed by the Pariahs in the neighbourhood of 
Melcotta the chief seat of the followers of Ramanuja, and in other places, 
in the south. An analogous story is related in connection with the 
Tarakesvara symbol of worship. The Mahalingarchana Tantra alluded 
to in the text, names Tarakesvara as a Pitha-sthan in Rarha. 

t This ghat could not have been on the Adi-Ganga, near the present 
temple, a plunge into the waters of which precedes (almost as a rule, to 
wash away all uncleanliness) the performance of the Putfa (worship),because? 
the goddess was not removed to her present site till a much later period. 
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on which the Barabazar and Prinsep’s Ghats stand, at which 
the pilgrims and people across the river, or from the neighbour¬ 
ing village, used to alight for the purpose of proceeding to her 
worship, and which soon, acquiring the name of Kalighata, 
gave, in turn, its own name to the present locality so called, 
and the title of the religious order of her first or earliest 
Sevayet, Chaurangi, soon became the eponym of the splendid 
Maidan that now graces our city.* 

In looking for correct information about the Yogi Chaurangi , 
we find his name mentioned in the Hatapradipa — a work on 
certain Yogis— as one of the thirty-one Yogis therein mentioned. 
Wilson, in his Religious Sects (p. 215', gives these names on 
* the same authority, with various readings which he noticed in 
the extract in the “Berlin Catalogue”, No 647. He makes 
Chaurangi the sixth teacher in succession from the,, first 
Adinatha, and Gorakshaf, the contemporary of Kabirrthe 
eighth. Now, as the Bhaktamula and the Ain describe Kabir 
as the bold defender of his faith, when summoned to the 
presence of Sultan Lodi (1488-1518), Chaurangi must have lived 
in the early part of the fifteenth century, and Jangal Gir 
Chaurangi must have been one of his earliest followers. 

* A pilgrim road ran through the Old Chitpur Road, so named from 
the goddess Kali under the name of Chitresvari of Chitrapura (Chitpur). 

t This is the celebrated Goraksha Natha mentioned by Abul Fazl. 
He was one of the nine Nathas, or spiritual teachers, and author of several 
works; and many places in India, from Peshwar and Nepal downwards, 
have derived their names from him. Among others there is a locality 
near our Dum-Dum named Gorakshavasti, where Shiva and Kali and 
other images are worshipped, and where there are images also of Goraksha 
Natha himself and of some one or other thirty-one Yogis alluded to 
in the text (vide Upasaka Sampradaya, vol. II, pp. 136-138). The 
late Babu Akshaya Kumar Datta, in his Upasaka Sampradaya, disputes the 
statement of Professor Wilson, that the thirty-one Yogis mentioned in the 
Hatapradipa were successive teachers of Yoga, He gives the whole passage 
from the work, and shows that their names are mentioned only as so many 
eminent Yogis (Runphat Yogis). But even if we assume that they were not 
persons who followed each other in succession, as Guru and Sishva, but 
Yogis who lived in succession of time in the order in which they are 
named, the argument in the text will not be affected. 

2 
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“Chaurangi again, as mauza or village, is mentioned in 
th tFtrdi Sartul ,f annexed to the Sanad for the Free /313/ 
tenure of Calcutta, &c, to the East India Company, under 
the seal of the Chhota Nawab, or Miran, the son of Mir Jafar. 
It is there described as belonging in part to Pargana Calcutta 
and partly to Pargana Paikan. This was in 1758-59 : but 
it may be safely argued that it had its place, along with 
Govindpur and Sutanuti, in the Sanad of 1696, which, however, 
is not now forthcoming in the Records of the East India 
House, and there is no means of verification, except by evidence 
of earlier periods, or by the surviving records in the families 
of the Zamindars from whom the historic “Villages of Calcutta, 
Chuttanuty and Govindpur” were purchased, by order of 
Azimus-shan, Aurungzeb’s grandson. 

Leaving Calcutta, for the present, let us remember that it 
has *been shown to have existed long anterior to the reign of 
Akbar, at least, and that Sutanuti and Govindpur, so far as 
records go, are traceable to the early part of the seventeenth 
century. Information gleaned from private family records, 
in respect of these last two places, sheds, however, some 
further light on the Kalighata question. 

Some centuries ago, when the river Sarasvati, at Satgong, 
showed incipient signs of silting up,£ some of the people of that 
place, especially the mercantile and trading classes, felt the 
necessity of removing elsewhere. Hughly then was becoming an 
important mercantile town but, among the great merchants, five 
opulent families one of Sett and four of Bysacks, emigrated to 
and colonized Calcutta. They arrived at the site of Govindpur, 
and, having cleared the jungle, settled at the place, excavated 
tanks, built houses and other structures, among which was the 

* The word Chaurangi is a compound which may be split in various 
ways to give different significations to it, and tjie word has also many 
conventional meanings; but this is not the place to dwell upon them. 

t Aitchison’s Treatises, Engagements, &c., vol. I, pp. 26-27. Fard-i- 
sanul is explained in some authoritative Glossaries to be a petition which 
is annexed to a Sanad. 

X Satgong stood on the banks of the Sarasvati. It lost its commercial 
importance, which it had enjoyed from the mosflhcient times, when the 
river silted up, in 1520 or 1530 (Hunter). 
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shrine of their tutelary deity, Govindjee,* to commemorate 
whose name they called the new settlement Govindpur. f 
They established /314/ also a cloth market, which was 
named Sutanuti Hat—a mart for the sale of skeins of thread 
and woven cloth—and from this the village in which it was 
situated was called Sutanuti. In the earlier Sanads this 
Sutanuti Hat is mentioned. The early Sett and Bysack settlers 
are also said to have patronised, in some sort, the worshippers 
(Pujari<) of the Kali in her first obscure abode,—but did not 
much care for the goddess; these families being, as their 
successors still are Vaishnavas.* 

■"•Still worshipped in the Thakur-bari within the demesnes of fiaistab 
Das Sett, east of the Mint. The paved compound, or yard, is several 
steps below the level of the road. Conservative as the families are, they 
prefer to preserve Govindjee's sacred Thakur-bari in its antiq&festate. 
In the Bhog (menu) of this and their other deities, removed from 
Govindpur to their subsequent home at Barra Bazar, potatoes find no 
place, not only because they were not introduced into the country at the 
time of their settlement, but because they are exotic, and therefore not 
fit for divine food. 

t There are many localities bearing the name of Govindpur. In many 
of the Sircars also of Akbar’s time, places with this designation are to 
be met with. Its name, as well as that of Sutanuti, or Chuttanutty, might 
have been expected to be found in the table of Sircar Satgong, in the Ain. 
It may be presumed, however, that at that time, as at a subsequent period, 
Calcutta comprehended these two villages; or perhaps they had been 
changed to some temporary names now unidentifiable. Could Barbakpur 
and Bakua, two mahals which appear bracketed together with Calcutta 
in the said Table, have been these changed names ? or did the unnamed 
ports and markets therein mentioned comprise them ? 

t This accounts for the miserable shelter the goddess originally had 
in the way of house accommodation. While <at Chaurangi, the goddess 
fared badly—a wretched hut is said to have served for her temple. The 
earliest inhabitants of Gobindpur, the Setts and Bysacks, under whose 
protection she and her sevSyats lived during their earlier days, and for 
some length of time, who had built in their town of Govindpur a number 
of temples for their tutelary gods, could have easily, with the wealth 
at their command, provided her, the presiding deity of Calcutta, with a 
stone temple; and if they did not, or if they suffered her to vegetate 
in a wooden house, it was not owing to any feelihg of irreverence towards 
the goddess, but because their rigid faith in Vaishnavism forbade their 
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These five families count now seventeen generations from 
the first Patriarchs who landed at the place, with their families, 
to the present time :— 

Generations. 


1st. 

Makundaram Seth 

• • • 

17. 

2nd. 

Kali Das By sack 

• • * 

16. 

3rd. 

Siva Das Bysack 

• • • 

15. 

4th. 

Barpati By sack 

• »» 

15. 

5th. 

Basudeva Bysack 

• •• 

15. 


The families are endogamous as their Gotras shew :— 

1st. Sethji Maudgalya. 

2nd. Bysack (Kalidas) Agnivesma. 

3rd. Do (Siva Das) Allodri Rishi. 

4th. Do (Barpati) Amba Rishi. 

t 5th. Do (Basudeva) Brahma Rishi. 

We find that their emigration* occurred nearly 425 years 
ago j and, allowing them three generations at least to establish 
their influence in their new abode, and to spread their business, 
we trace back the discovery of the Guhya Kali, and Kalighita, 
in Chowringhee, or in the purlieus of the village of Govindpur, 
to some period in the early part of the fifteenth century. 

The first Portuguese ship that sailed up the Hughli river in 
/315/ 1530 is said to have transacted her business with the Setts 
and Bysacks at Sutanuti. 

We thus arrive at some definite conclusion regarding the 
approximate age of the foundation of the worship of Kali of 
Kalighat, and hence of the place itself. 

The Tantra Chudamani, by reason of its mentioning in its 
Pithamala the name of Yasaresvari of Jessore, consecrated by 
Pratapaditya, is placed among works written in the time of 
Akbar, if not later, and as it also mentions Kalipitha, or 
(Kalighata), we must regard it as being first mentioned in a 

taking part in a worship thoroughly Tantric in its rites, and in which the 
sacrifice of animal life is a sine qua non. 

* They abandoned one maritime port, to establish another down 
the river, probably attracted by the prospect of >Vestern enterprise that 
had just dawned, or begun to dawn upon India in search of the golden 
fleece, in the shape of cotton and cloth. 
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Sanskrit work which cannot be assigned to an earlier date than 
between 1556-1605. 

Assuming the genuineness of the passages in Kavi Kankana’s 
Chandi in which Kalikata, and Kalighata are mentioned, the 
earliest mention of the latter in a Bengali work would be in 1544. 

The Chaurangi, or rather Jangal Giri, legend, connecting 
it with facts gleaned from the Hatapradipa, would point to the 
origin of this Kali worship somewhere between the latter part 
of the fifteenth and the early part of the sixteenth century. 
Reference to the Setts’ and Bysacks’ genealogies and the tradi¬ 
tions of these families carry back the origin of the worship at 
least fourteen generations, that is to about 1470. 

To those who know the difficulty, and, in most cases, 
impossibility, of solving chronological problems in respect of 
events of Indian history or occurrences of importance relating 
to our country, not only those of ancient period, bifbaaven 
such as are conjectured to be of modern date, it would certainly 
appear most interesting that, with reference to the origin of 
the Kali worship of Kalighala, evidence of such satisfactory 
character as I have shown, should be forthcoming from perfectly 
independent sources, all tending to place it beyond doubt 
that the Killipitha originated in Gov^ndpur towards the end 
of the fifteenth, or perhaps the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. There is a Purana the title of which occur’; in 
generally accepted lists of such works, but which diligent 
investigations have pronounced to be not available now in all 
its integrity, or in any very reliable form viz , the Bhavishya, 
which relates, as its name imports, to future events, being, 
in fact, a “Book of Prophecies.” In a fragment of this work, 
called the Brahma Khanda, there had been traced a passage 
which refers to the Vargabhima, goddess of Tamralipti(Tamluk), 
and of Kali, on the outskirts of Govindpur, on the side of 
Suradhani (the Bhagirathi),* and thus remarkably/316/ confirms 

Tramralipte pradese cha Vargabhima virajate, 

Govindapura prante cha Kali Suradhani tate.' 

Bhavishya Purana, Brahmakhanda, 22, 9. 
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(in its main features) the tradition I have already men¬ 
tioned, and, what is also most important, proves, so long 
as nothing else turns up to contradict it, the origin of the 
name of Kalighata, or Kalighatta ; to be subsequent to that 
of Govindpur, and hence this proximate date of the Tantras 
and other Sanskrit works in which the former name occurs. 

Resuming the thread of the tradition of the origin of the 
Kali worship in the purlieus of Govindpur, which was 
languishing under the cold patronage of the successors of 
early Vaishnava settlers of the place, we come across a 
supplemental anecdote, that, the miraculous discovery of the 
Pithasthana gradually getting wind, people began to resort to 
the holy spot and a pilgrim path was, in course of time, 
laid out. The Sakta Savarna Chaudhuris, after their settle¬ 
ment at Behala, and acquisition of zamindaries* in the 
neighbourhood, in the time, it is said, of Aurungzeb (1658- 
1707), removed the Kali symbol from its original place to 
its present locality. Many years later, some representative 
of the family, in order to expiate the sin of having accepted a 

* Tradition gives some clue by which to trace the time when the 
Savarnas removed the Kali symbol from its original place to its present 
locality. There lived, it is said, four Bengalis, very able and clever men 
of business, three among them being Brahmanas and one a Kayastha, 
who, under the Mogal dynasty, held responsible posts in the Khalsa 
Department in Bengal, and for having rendered satisfactory accounts 
to the Delhi Darbar, when they had been summoned there for the 
purpose, received the title of Majmuadar (Majumdar), and who have since 
been known as the four Majumdars of Bengal. Raghava was an 
Uttarrarha Kayastha, the ancestor of the Zamindars of Patuli and 
Bansberia—the ten-anna and six-anna Mahasayas, now represented by the 
Sewraphuli Rajas, &c. The three Brahmans were Bhavananda 
Kesharkuni (Keshwar Ghani?), Ratnesvara Vandyopadhyaya (Banerjee) 
and Lakshmikanta Gangopadhyaya (Ganguli); the hist and second 
were respectively the ancestors of the Nadiya Rajas, and of the Dumurdah 
Babus, and the third was the predecessor of the Savarnas, who settled at 
Behala to enjoy the zamindaries he had received as a reward from 
Aurangzebe. He must have cut a figure, therefore, sometime between 
1658 and 1707. Hence the removal of the symbol must have taken place 
between the time of Lakshmikanta and the exodus" Of the Govindpur 
settlers, when operations for the erection of Fort William had commenced- 
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gift (princely though it was) on the occas on of a big Sraddha* 
of doubtful purity, spent it in raising the /317/ temple which 
still subsists; and Kalighlta, the boundaries of which had 
at first, with the dawning celebrity of the goddess, extended far 
and wide, became, under later fiscal arrangements, reduced to 
its present limits in the 24-Parganas. When preliminary steps 
were taken for constructing Fort William in Govindpur, the 
settlers of the place were moved out, with such compensa¬ 
tion as was awarded to them, and with this event disappeared 
the works of these people, the original site of Kali worship, 
and the very name of the village.f 

In 1698, the situation of the three villages—Chuttanuttee, 
Calcutta and Govindpur—may be thus described :—The first 
occupied the northern part of the native quarter of the town, 
and from the Taluka that was given by Lord Clive to Maharaja 
Nava Krishna, whose descendants still own it; the thirtf stood 

* It was during the palmy days of the celebrated millionaire of 
Calcutta, Ramdulal Sarkar, when Kaliprasad Datta, an ancestor of 
the Hathkhola Datta family, had to celebrate the Sraddha of his mother. 
Almost all the Hindus of rank, wealth, position, and of high caste, 
combined, even with his kith and kin, not only not to respond to his invita¬ 
tion, but to prevent Adhyapakas and other Brahmans from helping in 
the ceremony by their presence, and acceptance of gifts, because he was 
known to have had a Mogal girl of surpassing beauty under his protection, 
Ramdulal, in grateful remembrance of the favour he had received from 
Kaliprasad’s predecessor (his mother was a cook in the family), whereby 
he had raised himself from pinching poverty to the climax of fortune, as¬ 
sured Kaliprasad that, so long as his iron chest remained full, he need 
not fear. He therefore began to bid against the combined rich men of 
the town, in the distribution of presents to the Brahmans, and succeeded 
in seeing the ceremony properly performed, with some eclat. Ten 
thousand rupees was the final bid of Ramdulal for the Savarnas. They 
received it and graced the ceremony with their presence, but disgorged 
the money in the pious and penitent fashion mentioned in the text. The 
Savarnas were not the highest Brahmans, but they had earned the position 
of Brahmana Goshthipati by their patronage of Kulinas. This caste 
conflict of the time is known to this day by the apt name of Kaliprasadi 
HangamZ. 

t In Smyth’s Report, already referred to, there is mentioned a Thana 
in the 24-Parganas still bearing the name of Govindpur Thana. 
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on ground now known as the new Fort William ; while the 
second (Calcutta) intervened between the other two, including 
the site of the old Fort, and subsequently of the Import 
Godown and Custom House. Its site is now occupied by 
Burrabazar and the chief European houses and buildings.* 
Though Calcutta, as already noticed, was recognised as a 
Mehal of some importance, in Akbar’s time, it is singular 
that no mention of its name has as yet been found to occur in 
the annals of the subsequent period, for a very long time. 
Colonel Yule, in his diligent explorations in the East 
India House and other places in England, having discovered 
allusion to this in the oldest papers, says this (“16th 
August 1688”) is the earliest surviving record in which, so 
far he was aware, he found the occurrence of the name 
of Calcutta, and in respect of Chuttanutti, its earliest /318/ 
surviving mention he traced to correspondence of the 
31st December 1686, which was dated from this village ; but 
he subsequently found mention of this place as well as of 
Govindpur, in some edition of the English Pilot and Old 
Marine Charts of 1675, thereby, of course, leading to the 
presumption of their existence in olden times. It is to be 
noted, however, that such was the obscurity of Calcutta, not 
to speak of Govindpur, for a long time, after the three villages 
had become well known to the English, that all their old 
correspondence was dated from Chuttanutti. 

It was at this Cottonopolis (Sutanuti)f that Job Charnock, 
at this time, took shelter, after the ruin of Hugli factory by 
the hostile proceedings of the Nawab. Here he entered 
into negotiations with the Nawab’s representatives and 
framed those articles, or stipulations which, in a great measure, 

* Chatanuti, Kalighat, and Govindpur formed the English settlement. 
The first is the Chuttanuti of the records, and occupied the northern 
quarter of the present city ; the second (Calcutta) the site of present 
European commercial quarter, St. John’s Church and the Barabazar; and 
the Govindpur area was occupied by Fort William and its Esplanade.— 
Vide page lxxxviii, vol. 2, Diary of William Hedges, published by the' 
Hakluyt Society, and the Documentary Memoirs of Job Charnock, 

t Diary of W. Hedges, vol. iii. pp cxx and ccxii. 
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formed the basis of future agreements. Here* he lived with 
the early factors, and a handful of soldiers, in huts and hovels, 
tents and boats, until they could provide proper habitations; 
and here, in July 1690, he pitched his tabernacle, for the 
third time, in the shape of a factory which held, in an 
embryonic state, the germ of an empire which now owns the 
East; and, to quote the words of Yule: “If we have a very 
strong imagination, we may fancy the crabbed old agent 
chaunting : 

‘Terna tibi here primum trplica civersa colore 
Licia circumdo , lerque here altaria clrcum 
Effigiem duco , numero deus impure gaudei'." 

'fhe primal elements of our city were the three sister 
villages of Sutanuti, Calcutta and Govindpur, the first and 
the third in the early days taking prominence ; and the^ were 
welded together /319/ in the 1698 under the SanaS of 
Azimasshan. Next after the Grant of Ferokhsere in 1717, 
out of the 38 neighbouring towns which it granted to the 
Company, several were added to the amalgamated villages j 

* Suttanatlee Ghat, at present called Rathtolla Ghat ( vide Map 
attached to the Selections from Unpublished Records of Government), 
is said to have been the place where Job Charnock alighted, and put up 
in a shed in the Nim tree grove, a part of Jora Bagan, after which the 
Burning Ghat (Nimtola) was subsequently called. (What a sad thing that 
these old names of localities-the landmarks of history - are wantonly and 
recklessly brushed aside to make room for mushroom celebrities ! The 
Bysack Digi-Kala Bagan (or Garden of Plantains)-of the Bysacks, 
now called “Marcus Square’', is another instance of Vandalism !). 

Family tradition says: Job Charnock’s successors removed to 
Govindpur, because they found it more convenient for the transaction of 
their business with the 'Setts and Bysacks who resided there, and easier 
to get at the Bazar for supplies and necessaries of life. Sutanuttee, in the 
earliest days, was, with the exceptions of a small clearance (where the 
hat or mart used to be held, since called Hatkhola Ghat), a regular jungle, 
till the Setts and Bysacks gradually cleared it, improved the place, and 
turned it into their Suburban gardens - Sett Bagan ; Jora Bagan, established 
by a brother Sett; Kala Bagan ; Goa Bagan. They likewise established 
Bazars in places as they came to the inhabited Burra Bazar, Bow Bazar, 
Radha Bazar, Lall Bazar, and Lall Digi, Bag Bazar, Sobha Bazar and Sham 
Bazar. 
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then others were, from time to time, brought within the 
Company's bounds till these combined localities, as exhibited 
in the Free Tenure Grant, in 1757, formed the city of 
Calcutta almost as it now is. 

The designation of Calcutta is now applied not only to- 
our city, which has for its component parts many old villages*, 
with histories of their own, but to a Pargana which com* 
prehends the city and many villages, at various distances from 
it; and this Pargana again, is one of several which pass- 
under the name of the district of 24-Parganas. 

In the Ain-i-Akhari (1578) Calcutta, as before stated, is 
mentioned as a Mahal which, with 52 others, was included 
in Sarkar Satgong. In the Grant of Ferokhsere (1717)'the 
three historic villages abovenamed are alluded to as belonging 
to Pargana, Amirabad, a name which still survives as one of 
24 jftaces which constitute our 24-Parganas. In Mir Jaffer’s. 
Parwanas and other documents is seen the name of Calcutta* 
as applied to a Pargana side by side with Pargana Amirabad 
and others, and it is there described as situated in Chuckla 
Hughli, Sircar Satgaum, in the Paradise of Nations, the Subah 
of Bengal. Lastly, about the beginning of December 1758, 
in one of the annexures to the Grant for the free tenure of 
Calcutta, Mauzas Govindpur and Sootalootee reappear, with 
Chowrungee and the other now familarly known places in our 
city, as belonging to the Pargana of Calcutta, while the town 
of this name, as comprised in it, is mentioned under the 
designation of Dihi* Calcutta. Any person wishing to write 
a systematic history of Calcutta, and to cull information 
regarding its origin, and its relation to many of its neighbour* 
ing old villages when it was itself one of such humble places, 
as well as in respect of many interesting topics which should 
form materials for this work, but which have, in many instances* 
not seen the light, or been only passingly alluded to, and in 
others have been erroneously described, will be amply rewarded 
for his toil, if he diligently searches among the Government 
Records in the East India House and other archives in England*. 


* Dihi (Persian deh), a village or town. 
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and especially among the vast masses of papers in the Calcutta 
Board of Revenue and the Collectorates of Calcutta and the 
24-Parganas. In the latter (the Board) there are also certain 
papers in the vernacular, which have, it is believed, scarcely 
been handled or examined with any care, and others which 
are perishing from the effects of time and the ravages of 
worms and various other causes. Steps have already been /320/ 
taken by me to move the Government to see papers of such 
historic value duly utilised, and I hope for some favourable 
result.* 

Coming now to the ancillary question of the eponymic, 
or derivative, relation between Kalighat and Calcutta, it is 
contended by some learned friend, with whom I have discussed 
• the question, that, whatever may have been the early date of the 
mere entity of the name of Kalighata, Kalipitha or Kiiliks^etra 
(its celebrity being only of a recent period), Kalkgtta 
cannot, in the light of history or religious usage, be a corrup¬ 
tion of the word Kalighata. Kalkatta, again, is thus pronounced 
by the up-country people, while the Bengalis write the word 
Kalikata and hastily pronounce it Kolkata or 

Kolketa, C^t^psl or It is natural to suppose 

that the name of our city originated in Bengal, and not in 
Upper India; it is also noticed that in Urduising Bengali 
compound words generally, the terminal vowel of the first 
member is dropped, the medial of the second when long, is 
shortened, and the final consonant is doubled, we have, 
therefore, from the Bengali Kali-kata, by eliding i, shortening 
the medial a, and doubling t, the Urdu form as pronounced, 
through in the Ain it is spelt Kalkatta, [ ]. To 

suppose now that the Sanskrit Kalighatta had first passed into 
the Bengali form Kalighata, on the Tantrik authority of the 
former name, and then from the latter into Kalikata , would 

* In his last annual address to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Mr, 
Beveridge, late President, thus refers to the subject“I am sorry to say 
that he (Babu Gaur Das Bysack) has received a temporary check by his 
not having been allowed to examine the records of the Board of Revenue, 
which are believed to contain many Persian and Bengali papers relating 
to the origin of the native town. I trust, however, that this difficulty 
will one day be overcome. ’ 
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necessitate the shortening of the a of Kali, transmuting the 
gh of ghata, into k, and prolonging the terminal, a. All this, 
v/ilh the exception of the prolongation, which is often done 
in respect of ghata, is, it is argued, against linguistic rules ; not 
to mention the fact that names of places, having ghata for 
their terminal member, have been preserved not only in the 
Bengali, with only such changes as ghata and ghati , but also 
in Urdu and some foreign languages. This difficulty was seen 
by some, and they got hold of ksheira in the compound 
Kali kshetra, in order, as they thought, to derive kata from 
it more eusiiy; but apart from other serious objections, 
they should have remembered that kshetra, as an adjunct 
to a word, is generally preserved, as Jagannutha kshltra ; 
the greatest change it undergoes being in the form kshet. It 
is needless to dwell upon the other imaginary derivation of 
the«word Calcutta as from Kali-kota (the /321/ fort of Kali) ; 
Kali-kutta (the destroying Kali ); Kali-kartri* , and so forth. 

No Hindu, not even the most ignorant, will corrupt, in hasty 
utterance, much less in writing, the name of such a universally 
worshipped deity as Kali into Kali or Kol. The derivation of 
Calcutta, therefore, from Kalighat or Kalikshetra, &c., as 
generally accepted, is philologically, and from a Hindu religious 
point of view, impossible. 

* The Mahomedan writer mentioned in the text and referred to in a 
previous note, thus derives Calcutta from a Kali compound. After saying 
that Kali Devi was the assignee of the Calcutta revenue, he proceeds to 
his etymological explanation : “As in the Bengali language the words 
Karta and Kat mean proprietor of that Kali, in course of time, by the 
elision of the i, it began to be called Calcutta”. A note is added to this 
passage by the learned editor of fclliott’s History, that “this is not very 
logical or comprehensible.” But a Bengali will easily see how this has 
been brought about. Kalikarta (erroneous form of Kali-kartri), vulgarised 
Kali-katta ; thence by the exchange, (a violent supposition) of the medial 
vowels of the two members Kali-katta, then very easily Kali-kata . The 
writer, however, wanted to get at the Hindustani form Kal-katta 
(Calcutta) ;*he therefore suggests the elision of i. Objectionable as this 
derivation is, for some good reasons, it does not seem to be so bad as 
many others. Calcutta would mean, according to the above way of 
etymologising, the city of which Kali is the mistress in the light of her 
rights to its revenue. 
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It is needful to notice here that Major Ralph Smyth, 
Revenue Surveyor, in his Statistical and Geographical Report 
of the 24-Parganas District, 1857, ignores altogether the name 
Calcutta in his stetement of the three villages of which our 
city consisted in 1696, and uses, instead of it, the word Kalee - 
ghatta. Is this due to his idea that the two places were 
identical in that early period, and is it supported by any data ? 
The question is one which can be solved, like many such 
problems, as before observed, by an examination of records 
relating to the fiscal arrangement of olden times. Aitchison, 
in his Treaties, &c., relating to India, speaks of the Grant of 
1696 as missing, otherwise reference to it would have settled 
the^oint. In that most valuable book of reference, the Bengal 
and Agra Annual Guide and Gazetteer for 1841, Vol. II, 
3rd Ed., the compiler, in speaking of the first Grant of 
“Chuttanuttee, Govindpur and Calcutta”, says that thd filter 
was “dedicated to the goddess Calee, the whole taking the 
name of the last, Calcutta.” This confirms the statement of 
the Mahomedan writer already cited regarding the assignment 
upon Calcutta lands for the expenses of the service of the 
goddess, and hence arises an additional temptation to derive 
the word Calcutta from Kali or compounds with Kali for one 
of its elements. 

It is, however, apparent that, though the theory of the /322/ 
derivation of the word Calcutta, or Kalikata from Kaligh~i f a, 
or any of its aliases, is repugnant to Hindu notions and 
linguistic rules, there subsists an intimate connection between 
these places in many respects, and many a historical or 
traditional anecdote may be pointed to in illustration of this. 
Katf, par excellence, is regarded, to this day, as the guardian 
deity of our city, and we are reminded of this fact, every even¬ 
ing, when the cannon booms from the ramparts of Fort William 
to announce a certain hour of the night— Bom ! Kali ! exclaims 
the Bengali Hindu, and Bam Kali Kalkuttawali ejaculates, with 
vehemence, the up-country Hindu.* This practice, however, 
is fast disappearing. 

* Bom, or Bum—This represents a sound which in the course of Siva- 
Puja, every Hindu makes by striking gently his blown cheeks with the 
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It thus appears that, while one of the oldest Pauranik 
legends has been appealed to, and Tantric authorities are cited, 

thumb and fingers of his right hand—a sound which, it is said, Siva is 
greatly delighted with. Bam Mahadeva ! Bam, Bam , Hara, Hara ! Bam 
K3H! are ejaculations with which visitants to the shrine of Benares, 
Tarakesvara, Kalighata and such other places, are familiar. Besides the 
explanation of its being a mere sound pleasing to Hara and Gauri, or 
Siva and Kali, some say that it is only B ( if ) and om ( ), the B 

being the inevitable initial sound, while uttering om with the operation 
above described. Others point to the Daksha Yajna, and allude to the 
story of the resuscitated trunk of decapitated Daksha , with a goat's head 
attached to it, when Siva had forgiven him, being transformed into a 
grotesque being, when, in trying to breathe out a hymn, he first uttered 
Bom. Since which Bhola Mahesha , a popular epithet of Siva, forgetful 
of injuries, and always easily propitiated, has taken a fancy for the sound, 
and it has formed a part of the religious service of in respect of him. 
Others urge that Siva’s name, as Vyoma Kesa, abbreviated into Vyoma, 
might have been vulgarised into Bom. The Maha nfttaka describes Ravana 
in the disguise of a Yogi appearing before Sita, when he wanted to steal 
her away, ding-donging his damaru, clapping his arms against his sides, and 
bom-boming while striking his cheeks. The Kalkattawali of course 
expresses the possessory right to Calcutta which Kali is believed to have, 
and accords well with the historical account of Nawab Muhabbat Khan. 
The phrase simply means also—of ‘Calcutta’ (feni). 

Upwards of three decades ago, on the day of Chait Sankranti, when 
our old year closed, and the Charak, or swinging festival in honor of Siva, 
used to be celebrated, as well as on the preceding, or Banphora, day, the 
streets of Calcutta and the road to Kalighat, what with Sannyasis for the 
nonce, torturing their flesh with horrid devices as penance, and what with 
devotees and spectators teemed like a surging ocean of human beings. 

Daily, in connection with some one or other of the domestic affairs 
of almost every Hindu home in Calcutta, in hopes of success, of the 
fruition of some fond wish, or of averting evil, in customary Pujas, in a 
thousand-and-one votive promises of gifts, on days of every new moon, 
but especially on the Kali Puja festival day, and on the closing day of 
our year—the Siddha Kali of Kalighat is devoutly remembered ; sacrificial 
offerings pour on her altars, and streams of people pass and repass to 
and from her shrine, bearing some tokens of the Puja accepted by her. 
Kali, besides receiving free-will gifts from the people of Calcutta, as from 
those of other parts of India, exacted a revenue from the Metropolis of 
India to which her original worshippers are credited with having given 
the name. We now know, surely, that these are the elements of this 
romance of the history of our city of Palaces, 
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$0 impart to Kallghat a mcst sacred character, an obscure 
tradition helps us to trace the origin of the magnificent 
Maidan of our city to the name of the Chaurangi sect to 
'Which a worshipper of her spouse belonged. 

A departure from the long prevailing practice of connecting 
the name of Calcutta with the goddess Kali is to be found in 
an incidental allusion to it by Sir William Jones, who, in one 
•of his letters to Samuel Davis, dated off Champal Gaut, 20th 
October, 1792, thus writes : “We are just arrived, my dear 
•Sir, at the Town of Cali, or contention (which is the proper 
name, and a very proper name of Calcutta)’’* 

‘Dissention’, indeed, is one of the meanings of the word 
Kali Raja Sir Radha Kant, again, in a Bengali Hymno- 
logy which he composed at Brindaban, about a quarter of a 
century ago, christens the town (fo»rfo*rl 3’ft) Kil-Kila, Nagara, 
“town of joyous sounds.” Kil-Kila in this sense, is met w^th in 
many Sanskrit writings. This name of our city is said to have 
been accpted by the Raja from some Tantra. 

In his Cyclopaedia, however, he omits its geographical sig¬ 
nification, and possibly he may have met with it in this sense 
in some work after the compilation of his magnum opus. 
Strange names of even European countries and nations are 
here and there met with in the Tantras. Some of these works 
give the name of the English people as Angareja, from 

Angles, changing / into r, according to a well known rule of 
Sanskrit Grammar or perhaps adopting it from the Maho- 
medans and call London Londeje stnisr. It would not be 
quite unjustifiable to suppose that, in former times, there may 
"have existed some reasons in connecting and confusing the 
names of Calcutta and Culculla or Calcula. The last mentioned- 
place was noted by W. Schoulten in 1664. 

Hamilton says the first town of any note on the river side 
is Calcutta, a market town for corn, coarse cloth, &c. “Above 
it is the Dutch Banks Hall, it has a large deep river that runs 
to the eastwardand Valentyn (p. 158) says: “Calcula, 
Mondelghat, and some other places below, supply most 

* Transactions , Royal Asiatic Society, vol. VII, p. 23. 
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of the wax and hemp that we require.” Colonel Yule says : 
“The name Calcutta (perhaps Khol Khali) seems quite to- 
have disappeared. /324/ The creek is probably represented 
by that now called Vanzan creek,” which again, he says, 
upon a high marine authority, has now silted up, and, strange 
to say, this Calcula, in an old chart, says Yule, is miswritten 
Calcutta , an error which he supposes “due to the engraver 
in 1703 having heard of Calcutta.” In a map (1770), which 
the Colonel saw in the British Museum, and which the compiler 
describes as having been “drawn from the best authorities by 
Thomas Kitchen, Geographer,” he found this Calcula had been 
made into Calcutta , and our Calcutta itself was entered in 
its proper place as Calicotta*, and he supposes this map ta 
have been copied from some French map, because the Isle of 
Dogs is given in it, as He des Chiens^. 

In this connection it is worth while to mention that the 
well-known place Gholghat , which the above-named Nawab 
Muhabbat Khan describes as the locality near Hughli where 
the Company’s factory was mentioned, and which Orme has 
made Golgot, and Herron in his Sailing Pilot (1675) has called 
Gull gat, has been strangely transmogrified by Frenchmen 
and confounded with Calcutta. Lallier (1702) calls Calcutta 
Golgouthe , and Sonnerat, though he himself names our city 
Calicuta, explains in a note that it is la capital des etablisse- 
mens Anglais dans le Bengale Les Anglais prononcent et 
ccrivent Golgata.% 

Some English writers seem to have adopted this French 
name with a slight mutation, for we find the Gentleman's 
Magazine , printed in London, in 1738-39, in describing the 

* Stewart in his History of Bengal (p. 2 to p. 346); Sonnerat in his- 
Voyage aux Index, &c. (Tome I, p. 15) have spelt Calcutta almost exactly 
in the same way in which it has been spelt in Kitchen’s map (1770) 
referred to in the text, in which, as well as in Stewart’s, it is Calicotta,, 
while Sonnerat makes it Calicutta, almost like the Bengali form Kalikata. 

t Diary of W. Hedges, vol. Ill, pp. ccxii, and ccxxi. 

X Elliot’s History of India &c„ vol. VIII, p. 379, and Hedge’s Diary 
vols. II, p. xlviii, and ccxix, and Sonnerat’s Voyage aux Index, Ac., 
Tome I, p. 15. ^ 
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hurricane of 1737, which visited Calcutta and was accompanied 
by a violent earthquake, announces that in Gvigota alone, a 
port belonging to the English, two hundred houses were 
thrown down, &c. From these latter designations the transition 
to Golgotta (the City of Skulls ) was easy ; and it soon became 
the significant sobriquet of our city, when most parts of it 
were overspread with jangal, when the Salt Lake to the east 
was far bigger and had begun to silt up, and when, all round 
and within, open cloacas, of all dimensions and in dll 
their ramifications, loaded the atmosphere with their 
pestiferous vapours, and the servants of the Company at the 
close of the rains used /325/ punctually to draw up their wills 
in view of the certainty of approaching death. 

Suraj-ud-daula, to commemorate his victory over the 
English by the capture of Calcutta, changed its name to that 
of Alinagar , or Allahnagar, the town of Ali, or “the pdrV of 
God,” according to different interpretations ; but this title 
subsisted only for the brief period of a year, and was dropped 
after the battle of Plassey. 

It must now appear, from the preceding facts and reason¬ 
ing, that, as the name KalighSta, or Kfdikshetra, could not 
have come into existence before that of Calcutta, the favourite 
theory of the word Kulkutta or Kalikata or Kolkala being 
a corruption of the former, or of any Kali compound, should 
be abandoned. It is always a fatal error to seek for Sanskrit 
words only as the origin of designations of places in India 
Professor Oppert, who is conducting his researches in respect of 
the ancient non-Aryan population of India, justly observes 
that “the derivation of names of Indian localities from Sanskrit 
words, as is usually done, should be discontinued, unless 
where such derivations are well-supported.” Calcutta, or any 
of its various other forms, is a peculiar name; no other 
place in Bengal bears this designation or any other very 
similar to it ; and this may also be said, with greater force, 
of Sutanuti; and some of its other forms. There is a hill 
estate in the Ganjam District called Kalicote, which, with some 
others, was seperated from Orissa, in 1730, and brought under 
the Madras Presidency ; and the once celebrated seaport 

3 
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town of Calicut, in the British district of Malabar, seem to bear 
a very great resemblance to the name of our city. In respect 
of Calicut, it is singular that even Persian writers of Indian 
history were misled by the sound of the word into giving it 
a Kali origin, and calling it Kali-kot , though the true history 
of the place betrays their error. Tradition derives the name 
from Koli-Kodu 4 a cock crowing’ “as Cheranian Perumal gave 
his sword and all the land, Within cock-crow of a small temple, 
to the Zamorin” (Balfour’s Cyclopaedia and Thornton’s 
Gazetteer). Kalkatta, again, having been mentioned in the Ain 
[i] Akbari as a place of some importance, it has been presumed 
that it must have existed a long time before Akbar in order 
to have acquired a noticeable character in the reign of that 
Emperor. Fifty years back, that is, about the last decade of 
the fifteenth century, would be the safest minimum limit. 
But„theie j s nothing now to show for, or against, the supposi¬ 
tion of its having existed centuries before the birth of Akbar. 
It is only the fiscal records of Bengal of the pre-Akbar period 
either in the Government Khalsa Dafter, or in any other 
public or private archives, which, if forthcoming, could be 
expected to throw any light on the subject. Geology /326/ of 
course-, can calculate approximately the time when 
the deltaic region of the Ganges, where Calcutta stands 
(now a hundred miles from the sea) might probably 
have been formed and become fit for the habitation of such 
rude people as are still to be met with in similar localities. 
From that time to Akbar’s is surely a prodigiously long lapse 
of ages during which that region must have been, inhabited 
(despite forests and wild beasts) by one or more tribes of 
human beings, or successions of them. 

A theory which a very learned friend suggests, based, as 
it is, on philosophical grounds, and perhaps possessing a shade 
of historic plausibility, is, that Calcutta was derived, in its 
chaste Bengali form, Kalikata and vulgar, Kolkata from 
Koli-ka-hilta (Hindi sptfe fTcTT) and Kol-ka-hata (Hindi 
sfrfo *FT jfTcT) meaning the settlement of the Kolis or of the 
Kols : the aspirate h , when following a long yowel, is generally 
dropped in hasty utterance, and we have (chastened. 
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into ^) and and the one form, or other, 

may be Urduised into Kalkdtta , [ ]. 

The investigations of this theory is as yet very incomplete. 
It seems to indicate that, after the incredible volumes of 
Ganges-borne Himalayan debris had mainly built up the 
present site of our city, and when, according to geologic laws, 
it became in a manner fit for human habitation, its auto¬ 
chthones were the Kols. or perhaps, in some later period, a 
tribe of Kolis had their settlement of this side of the river. 

It is curious, moreover, that the deities Siva and Kali, are 
supposed by some, with much probability, to have been 
borrowed by the Hindus from the aborigines of India—in 
spite df their analogies in the Egyptian Osiris and Isis. Siva, 
as the Lord of the Daityas and Drmavas, of Nandis and 
Bhringis, with his Ophidian ornaments, and his consort Kali, 
as the Mistress of DUkinis and Rakshasis, nude, and wi{h 
ornaments of human skulls, have, it is said, been emblematised, 
allegorised and sublimated in Paurruiik literature. Their 
myths, in one or the other of their many phases, are strangely 
connected with Calcutta, specially through Kalighat /327/. 
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Thus did Chuttanutty, Calcutta, and Govindpur slowly 
emerge from the shade into the light of notice. But still they 
remained very humble places for the next hundred yfcars, till 
there was a mighty revolution in their destiny. Chuttanutty, 
by the middle of the 16th century, extended from the purlieus 
bf* Chitpur to the road on the north of the Mint. Calcutta 
Proper was comprised between the site of the present Mint 
and the Chandpal Ghat. To its south Govindpur occupied 
the site of the Fort William, including the Race Course. The 
principal seat of industry among them was Chuttanutty. 
Calcutta and.Govindpur were mostly places of residence. 
Of these villages, the one comparatively more important than 
the other two was Calcutta. Toder Mull therefore chose to 
name the mahal in his fiscal schedule by that name. 

The Portuguese were then a power in the valley of the 
Hughli. They brought into vogue among our people many 
little customs and peculiarities of theirs that subsisted for 
many a day. The last trace of their influence was marked by 
us, in our young years, in the Portuguese national surtout, 
with sinecure sleeves, we mean the Lupadas that were worn 
as over-coats by our grandfathers in the cold weather. The 
card-game, called Pramara, still survives as one of their 
introductions. In the process of time the Portuguese power 
collapsed. The Dutch stept into their shoes at Baranagar. 
Under them, the place thrived into “a Paphos” in/214/the 
accounts of the early European travellers. By its side, 
insignificant Calcutta paled like “a lamp in daylight.” But 
the time had come when its star was to be in the ascendant. 
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Under a collision with the Nabob’s troops Job Charnock, 
the English East India Company’s Chief in Bengal, left Hughli 
on the 20th of December 1686—the date on which, exactly 
200 years after. Jubilee Bridge at that station happened by a 
singular coincidence to be publicly opened by Lord Dufferin. 
Failing in his efforts to settle at some other place down the 
river, Charnock retired with all his men and property to 
Madras. The quarrels being made up, he was invited to come 
back and resume his business. He arrived with his Council, 
factors, and soldiers on the 20th August 1690, and put up the 
English flag at Chuttanutty that was “destined to be the capital 
of a great empire”. His choice of this place was decided by 
the attraction of a luxuriant nim tree that he had often sailed 
by in passing up and down the river, and that had 
greatly taken up his fancy. It was the self same nim tree at 
Nimtola Ghat, which shrunken by age to a trunk with# ^ 
solitary branch long overhung the temple of Annandamoyi 
Kali, and perished in May 18&2, in the flames of a fire break¬ 
ing out at the timber yard, immediately to its south. There 
was another reason which determined the choice of Mr. 
Charnock to settle at Chuttanuty. “It was”, says Price in his 
Observations, “the cloth manufactories in the neighbouring 
Dutch factory at Baranagar”. The third reason was “the 
excellent anchorage” before the place. 

The site taken up by Charnock, says Captain Alexander 
Hamilton, “was about the middle of the village”, close by 
his favourite tree. Judged by its position, the ground he 
pitched upon was the plot of land lying between the present 
Nimtola Ghat Street and the Mundul Street, to the east of 
the timber yard. Here the first stone of the British Empire 
in India was laid—here first of all waved the flag, the shadow 
of which has now reached beyond the Indus. Till proper 
habitations could be raised, Charnock lived in straw huts and 
held his goods in straw godowns. In 1691, he was found 
residing so on the pay of Rs. 200 a month—having for his 
society the accountant, the warehousekeeper, the marine purser, 
and some half a dozen factors ; and for his guard “a corporal 
and twenty soldiers, which formed the first rudiment of the 
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British army in India". Besides, there were about him a 
number of Portuguese, who accompanied him on his retiring 
from Hughli and being fellow Christians were now encouraged 
to take up their abode in his new settlements. Job Charnock 
used to hold his Baitak (sitting), smoking the huka under the 
shade of his favourite nim tree, and make his bargains. He 
chiefly transacted his business during the forenoon and retired 
in the evening to his villa up the river at the place called 
after him Chanak, a name changed into Barrackpur when the 
barracks were built there in 1772. He was in the neighbour¬ 
hood of this place of that he happened to see a Hindu widow 
brought to perform the rite of sati. The woman was young, and 
regarded with horror the preparations for her sacrifice}. Her 
cries drew Charnock to the spot. His feelings being roused 
against the inhuman practice he came with his men to her 
rescue from being burnt with the corpse of her husband ; and 
carrying her away lived with her as his quasi-wife. She is said 
to have hinduized him into a worshipper of Doorga. On her 
death he buried her beneath a mausoleum in the grounds of 
St. John’s Church that formed then a graveyard. Charnock 
did not survive her long. He died in January 1692, when his 
remains were interred side by side with those of his Hindu wife 
in the same tomb. 

In those early days Chuttanutty was a small, thinly 
inhabited place. Its area hardly extended in land beyond the 
Chitpur Road. Land in it and the surrounding localities then 
had a nominal value. Taking it up in large plots, the 
Bysacks and Setts, who according to Ramcomul Sen were 
in 1680 “a great family engaged in the trade of gurira-cloths”, 
laid out their properties in Bazars, Bagans and Digis. Our 
Shovabazar, Shambazar, Lallbazar and Burrabazar; our 
Rambagan, Settbagan, and Jorabagan ; and our Bysack Digi 
and Lall Digi all date from about this period. The Tantipara, 
now to the west of Mathur Sen’s Garden Lane, seems to 
be one of the old quarters occupied by the weavers of that 
day in Chuttanuty. They held the mart for the sale of their 
goods at the spot still bearing the name of Hautkhola, close 
by the Aheritola Ghat, and within hail of '’'Which Charnock 
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took up his station. Little better than a hamlet that was 
hardly inhabited by any of the higher castes, Chuttanutty 
received the first impetus to its growth from the settlement 
of the English. It now began to so increase in population 
and trade that “in five years its town-duties rose to 
Rs. 2,000”. 

In the beginning, the English confined their settlement only 
to Chuttanutty, to which the Court of Directors then addressed 
their despatches calling it the “Factory of Chuttanutty”. This 
name continued in use till they occupied the adjoining south¬ 
ward village of Calcutta in 1696. The necessity to do so 
arose during the rebellion of Subha Singh, when the Nabob 
gave«them order to provide for their safety. 

Forthwith they prepared to remove to Calcutta. The 
village under this name extended along the river down to a 
narrow creek which then flowed from the point of Cdhin^ 
Ghat to the Salt Water Lake, and formed its southern 
boundary. Much of it was jungle, in which the quarters 
chiefly inhabited were those adjoining Chuttanutty. Down 
from the present Jagannath Ghat to the creek, it was an 
unoccupied tract. This was taken up by the English for their 
new locale. The site of our present Custom House buildings 
was pitched upon to erect their longsighed for fortifications. 
Their warehouses were built on the land that is now Fairlie 
Place. The residence of the Chief of the factory was fixed at 
the head of Colvin Ghat, on the spot of the Metcalfe Hall. 
Two years following this removal, the Company became a 
zemindar—the firman to farm the zemindari rights of Chutta¬ 
nutty, Calcutta and Govindpur being granted to them by 
Prince Azim Ooshan in 1698. /215/ Hitherto subject to the 
authorities as Madras, the Court of Directors now raising it 
to the rank of an independent settlement, began calling it the 
Presidency of Calcutta since 1699. The fort being completed 
by the year 1700 it was in compliment to their reigning king 
baptized in his name by which it continues to be called Fort 
William to this day. 

With the English as a settler, a trader, and a zemindar, 
Calcutta exchanged its formfer insignificance for future 
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importance, turned a new leaf with a new chapter of events. 
It took precedence over the three villages, which merging into 
one, began to be commonly called by its name. They extended 
for three miles in length, and about a mile in breadth from 
the river to the Chitpur Road. Beyond that road, spread 
jungles, pools, and rice-swamps inhabited by a small number 
of weavers and cultivators. The settlement scarcely bore the 
features of a town. But the prospects of security and fortune 
making it held forth began to draw respectable people to 
settle within its precincts. On the union of the two rival 
companies in 1705-6, '‘the garrison of the Fort was augmented 
to the number of 130 soldiers, and a number of guns was 
mounted on the works”. This display of strength, wat an 
additional circumstance that inspired many native families 
with confidence, and induced them to take up their abode 
under r its protection. The principal inhabitants of that time 
were the Setts and Bysacks, who invited many of their friends 
and relatives to come over from Govindpur. One noted con¬ 
temporary of theirs was Ruttoo Dhoba, afterwards Ruttun 
Sircar, who had a garden in Jorasanko that is now remembered 
by the name of a lane. He was a Dobhasiya, or interpreter, 
whom Ramcomul Sen calls “the first English scholar”, and 
who acquired considerable rices by his new profession. By 
the year 1710, Calcutta is thus described by Captain Alexander 
Hamilton “The Company’s colony is limited by a land¬ 
mark at Governapur (Govindpur), and another near Baranugul 
(Baranagara), about six miles distant, and the Salt Water Lake 
bounds it on the landside. It may contain in all about, 
10,000 or 12,000 souls, and the Company’s revenues are pretty 
good and well paid. They rise from the ground-rents and 
consulage on all goods imported and exported by British 
subjects ; but all natives besides are free from taxes. The 
Fort has a garrison of 129 soldiers, of whom 66 are Europeans. 
The President has a handsome house in the Fort”. The old 
St. John’s Church had been built by this time on the spot 
occupied by the new Bengal Council buildings. /216/ 
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Half a dozen years later, Walter Hamilton gives the 
following account of Calcutta '“The present town was then 
a village appertaining to the district of Nadiya, the houses of 
which were scattered about in clusters of ten or twelve each, 
and the inhabitants were chiefly husbandmen. A forest existed 
to the southward of Chandpal Ghat, which was afterwards 
removed by degrees. Between Khiderpur and the forest were 
two villages, whose inhabitants were invited to settle in 
Calcutta by the ancient family of the Setts, who were at that 
time merchants of great note and very instrumental in bringing 
Calcutta into the form of a town. There are still inhabitants 
alive who recollect a creek, which extended from Chandpal 
Ghat to Baliaghat, and who say that the drain before the 
Government House is where it took its course. To the*s*rufh 
of Baitakkhana there was a ditch which was the continuation of 
this creek. In 1717 there was a small village of straggling houses 
surrounded by puddles of water on the site of Chowringi. 
The Esplanade and Fort William were a complete jungle inter- 
spersed with a few huts and small pieces of grazing and arable 
lands. Calcutta then extended to the Chitpur Bridge, but 
the intervening space consisted of ground covered with jungle.” 

Towards the end of 1717 the embassy, sent in 1715. returned 
from the Court of Delhi procuring many important privileges. 
The “degree of freedom and security enjoyed in Calcutta 
after the return of that embassy was unknown to the other 
subjects of the Mogul Empire, and that city, in consequence, 
increased yearly in extent, beauty and riches.” In ten years 
its growth is described as follows :—“Success procured new 
adventures j and besides a number of English private 
■merchants licensed by the Company, Calcutta was in a short 
time peopled by Portuguese, Armenian, Mogul, and Hindu 
merchants, who carried on their commerce under the 
protection of the English flag : thus the shipping belonging to 
the port amounted to ten thousand tons; and many individuals, 
amassed fortunes without injuring the Company’s trade, or 
incurring the displeasure of the Mogul Government”. 
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To describe it a little more particularly, the town now 
became distinctly divided into the Native and European towns. 
The native town rose half a mile to the north of the old Fort on 
the site of the present Custom House. It spread chiefly along, 
the river from Banstola to Baughbazar, and inland to the east 
of the Chitpur Road over such places as Hogulkuria, Simla, 
and Kalutola, all of which till then had remained little 
inhabited and now abounded with huts. The well-to-do Hindus* 
such as Govindram Mitia and Bonomali Sircar, took up their 
residence in Sutanuti, where they built the first pucka houses. 
Headed by Baistamdas Sett, the Setts and By sacks formed 
the nucleus of Barrabazar. To its south lay the Armenian 
quarter, which was adorned with a church of their own in 
1724, and the steeple of which was built by Huzoor Mul in 
1734. The Portuguese, who had cast in their lot with Job- 
Cha*nbck, and lived close by, had raised a small brick church 
in 1700 that was enlarged and improved in 1720. /242/ 

[ HI ] 

The European town rose about the Fort, “round and close 
to which” says Price, “English settlers by degrees built 
themselves very neat, useful, if not elegant, houses, laid out 
walks, planted trees, and made their own little district neat,, 
clean, and convenient.” According to Captain Hamilton* 
“the then town was built without order, as the builders thought 
most convenient for their own affairs, every one taking in 
what ground best pleased them for gardening, so that in most 
houses you must pass through a garden into a house; the 
English building near the riverside, and the Natives within 
land.” In the middle of the English town, was a large plot 
of open ground called the “Green”, which lay on the eastern 
face of the Fort, and had in its centre the Lai Digi. On the 
north west corner of the “Green stood the old St. John’s 
Church built in 1716. To the northeast corner, on the site 
of St. Andrews Church, was erected a court house for the 
Mayor in 1727, from which is to be dated the first introduction 
of the English law in our land. There was a hospital here. 
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from some time before this. Close by was Lai Bazar, said 
to have been set up by one Lalmohan Bysack, an early 
settler who had excavated also, the Lai Digi. Kasaitola was 
then a suburb, and Chowringi a dense forest. From Chandpal 
Ghat all to the south extended /256/ a jungle. No ladies 
then came out from England. The Euiasian population had 
begun to grow, and a Charity School (the Free School) was 
founded for their education. The present St. John's 
Churchyard was then the European burial-ground. Here lies 
interred Job Charnock with his Hindu wife beneath the 
mausoleum at the north-east corner of the ground. And here, 
too, lies buried that Dr. Hamilton who cured Feroksharr, 
and procured the Company their valuable privileges. 

In the course of its progress the rising town suffered from a 
severe cyclone in 1737. The following account of the cyclone 
appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1738-3#, t* then 
published in England by Mr. Cave, with Dr. Johnson on his 
staff:—“In the night between the lltb and 12th October 1737, 
there happened a furious hurricane at the mouth of the 
Ganges, which reached 60 leagues up the river. There was 
at the same time a violent earthquake, which threw down a 
great many houses along the riverside : in Golgatta (Calcutta) 
alone, a port belonging to the English, two hundred houses 
were thrown down, and the high and magnificent steeple of 
the English church sunk into the ground without breaking. 
It is computed that 20,000 ships, barks, sloops, boats, canoe 
&c., have been cast away. Of nine English ships then in the 
Ganges eight were lost and most of the crews drowned. Barks 
of 60 tons were blown two leagues up into land, over the tops 
of high trees. Of four Dutch ships in the river, three were 
lost with their men and cargoes. Three hundred thousand 
souls are said to have perished. The water rose 40 feet higher 
than usual in the Ganges.” The forty-feet high storm wave 
must be taken with abatement; it was no more than 14 feet 
high in the great cyclone of 5th October 1864. But in 1737 
the centre of the cyclone must have passed over Calcutta, 
and it carried boats two leagues, inland into Dingabhanga, so 
ca’led from the dingies blown and broken up there. 
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The cyclone was followed by a famine in 1738, and by the 
eruption of the Berghis (Mahrattas) into Bengal in 1742. From 
considerations of safety “the Indian merchants of the colony,” 
says Orme, “requested and obtained permission to dig a ditch 
at their own expense round the Company’s boundary from the 
northern part of Chuttanutty to the southern part of 
Govindpur. This would extend seven miles', while the force 
to defend it did not exceed 300 Europeans and 500 peons. In 
six months three miles were finished, when the inhabitants, 
seeing that no Mahrattas had ever been on the western side 
of the river, within sixty miles of Calcutta, and that Aliverdi 
exerted himself vigorously to prevent their incursions into the 
island of Kasimbazar, discontinued the work, which from the 
occasion was called the Mahratta Ditch”. It was originally 
proposed to carry the ditch leaving out Halsi Bagan. But 
Oinfcl*arfd lived there, and exerted his influence to have his 
residence included within its circle. Traces of the old Mahratta 
Ditch are yet visible about the Shambazar Bridge. 

From 1742 to 1756 is the most interesting period for review 
in the history of old Calcutta,. There is the map left by Orme, 
and there is the account left by Holwell, to help us in our 
research. Orme’s map represents Calcutta, as it was in 1756, 
just before its capture by Suraja Dowla. It appears to have 
reached much enlarged bounds, and extended within the 
Mahratta Ditch, including the out districts of Baniapukur, 
Pataldanga, Tangra and Dollond within its limits. Beyond 
lay the Salt Water Lake, then much larger and deeper, and 
overflowing every year during the rains. The area which 
Calcutta covered in those days was 8,522 bighas, or half the 
ground on which it now stands. Out of these 8,522 bighas*, 
the Company owned 5,472 bighas. Such places as Hogulkuria, 
Simla, Mirzapur, Malanga and others then belonged to other 
zemindars who for many years declined to alienate them to 
the English. Raja Krishna Chandra Roy then held a good 
deal of ground in and about Calcutta, for which the Company 
paid him rent at the rate of Sicca Rupee 1 per bigha from 
June 1746. Simla, in the heart of the town, was then his 
property. 
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Localities were then named not from any remarkable person 
or incident, but from certain trees. Thus the quarters 
Shastitala, Bartala, Nimtala, Nebutala, Kadamtala, Amratala, 
Champatala and Taltala were so called from particular peepul, 
banian, nim and palm trees that were conspicuous objects in 
them. A few of these trees yet exist, such as the Shastitala 
peepul tree, on the Ahiritola Road, below which Bastam Charan 
Sen, grandfather of Mathura Mohan Sen, used to sell cowries 
more than 150 years ago, which flourishes to this day. The 
Bartala banian tree, on the Chitpur Road, also exists to this 
time. There is a tradition about this Bartala tree that has 
been forgotten now. The land on which it stands belonged 
to the Sovabazar Rajas, whose hcokum was to cut off the 
fingers of the man who dared to tear its leaves, to strike off 
his hand if he cut down a branch, and to take off his head if 
he laid the axe at its root. The Nimtala tree stood # tifrs?>me 
twenty-five years ago, when it perished in a fire that broke in 
the neighbouring timber-yard. Certain wards were called also 
after the kind of people living there. Kumartoli was called 
from the potters living in it, and Baniatola from the Banias. 
Jorasanko, then known as Jugulselu, was so named from a pair 
of bridges over a nullah or drain. Only Jaunnagar, now 
Jaunbazar, appears, to have been called after a man of the 
name of Jaun. 

The principal ghats of that period were Bonomali Sircar’s 
Ghat, Houtkhola Ghat, Nimtala Ghat, Patharia or Stone-laid 
Ghat, Kadamtala Ghat, Hazuri Mai’s Ghat, Killa Ghat on the 
southern extremity of the Old Fort, now Koila Ghat, Kucha- 
gudi Ghat, that is, now Colvin Ghat, and Chandpal Ghat, 
where one Chand Pal kept a grocers shop. 

From people enclosing as much ground as it pleased them 
round their houses, the heart of Calcutta in the olden times 
abounded with gardens and tanks that are ail now in the 
suburbs. The names of some of these ancient gardens still 
survive. They are Jorabagan, or two side-by-side gardens; 
Rambagan, named from some one called Ram ; Sett Bagan, 
which /257[ belonged to the Setts ; Ratan Sircar’s Garden ; 
Chorebagan, the quarter of the thieves ;• Surtibagan, which had 
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been won in a lottery; Nandanbagan, Halsibagan, and 
Hatibagan, the depot of elephants. A few of the old tanks 
of that period are Shampukur, Bhangpukur in Mathoor Sen’s 
Garden Lane, now filled up ; Hanspukur, also filled up ; the 
large Machooabazar or Bysack Digi, Hazuri Mai’s tank in 
Bowbazar, Baniapukur, and the Lall Digi or Tank Square. 

One proof of the extension of the town and the increase of 
its population is afforded by the number of its bazars. There 
were, according to Holwell, “no fewer than eighteen of them, 
great and small.” The Barabazar headed them all. Next to 
it was Lai Bazar, where European goods were sold. The other 
bazars of note were Baughbazar, so called from a baug or 
garden ; Shambazar, Shovabazar founded by one Shovafam 
Ghosh; Hautkholabazar, Rambazar, near Pathuriaghat, 
founded by Ram of Rambagan; Machooabazar, the fish 
mar£8t; Murgihatta, the fowl market, and Jaunbazar. /258/ 

[ IV ] 

In length the town remained as before. But comprising 
the out-districts of Pataldanga, Baniapukur, Tangra, and 
Dolloud, it now extended in breadth within much enlarged 
bounds up to the Mahratta Ditch. The Chitpur Road was the 
great arterial road, across which ran.east to west several 
narrow kutcha lanes, wide enough for carrier bullocks, doolies, 
or a palky to pass through, better than which an infant town, 
with small traffic and no ideas of sanitation in those times, 
could not expect to have. On either hand of these lanes and 
their by-lanes lay most offensive drains. In 1749, an order 
was issued to survey them and make an estimate for their 
improvement to render “the settlement sweet and wholesome.” 
Two years afterwards, in 1751, “the old trees and underwood 
in and about the town” were ordered to be cut down. If one 
had surveyed the town of that day from the top of St. John’s 
Church, he would have found it dotted with a few pucka 
houses amidst a sea of huts, bazars, tanks, gardens, and 
patches of jungle on all sides excepting the riveu* According 
to Holwell, the number of pottah-holders in his time was 
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14,718. The number of families was 51,132, and the popula¬ 
tion was 409,056 souls. In 1754, the Company purchased 
-2,245 bighas in Simla and other quarters from the zamindars 
owning them, and raised rent from them at Rs. 3 per bigha— 
the Nabob not allowing them to exceed this rate. The several 
bazars yielded the sum of Rs. 60,000 a year. They were 
annually farmed out to the highest bidder in public auction,— 
the farmer deriving his profits from duty levied on all articles 
■sold in the bazars, and from the sale of monopolies. Duty 
was charged on rice, paddy, gram, tobacco, ghee, oil, leaves, 
betel-nut, seeds, cotton and thread, at the rate of nine per 
cent, on average. The rate charged on salt was three rupees 
and two annas per cent, excepting the salt of Khoja Wazid, the 
Mogul merchant and “the first great salt monopolist”, 
•whose goods were taxed only a rupee a /273/ manund. Glass¬ 
making, chest-making caulking, selling vermilion and o^kw4, * 
and fire-works-making, were all monopolies to those engaged 
in them. The trade of the port then “exceeded a million 
sterling a year, and the shipping which annually visited it did 
not fall short of 60 vessels”. So little was the intercourse with 
the other side of the river that the annual ferry produced no 
more than Rs. 144. In addition to the landrevenue, farms, and 
toll, the Company had an income from “the commission of 
five per cent, on all sales of houses, boats, and sloops; and on 
all sums received from the Court”. Slavery forming a trade 
the registration of the purchase of a slave was charged with 
a fee of four rupees and four annas a head. Native marriages 
were taxed at the rate of three rupees a party-“there being an 
exception in favor of the poor”. The very dharrn , or public 
notice, by beat of tom-tome, of the loss of a slave, cow, or 
horse had to be paid for by the party concerned. The only 
article that went without a tax were spirituous liquors and 
.opium, a remarkable fact in contrast with the present out-still 
system. The total amount realized by the Company was Sa. 
*Ks. 98,295, exclusive of the revenue of Rs. 8,893*. They made 
the best in their position of zamindar. 

* Grant’s view of the Revenue of Bengal. 
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The western part—Kumartoli, Hautkhola, Jorabagan, andl 
Barabazar, all by the riverside, formed the most populous, 
important and architecturally-adorned quarters of the Native: 
town. Here lived those great contractors, who supplied goods 
for the Company’s investment and made large fortunes. Here 
dwelt the chief Banians and Babus, who drove a thriving trade 
under cover of the dustruck (dashtakhat) or passport made 
over to them by their Sahib principals. “The Setts of 
Murshedabad, with the wealth of princes, had a gadi (commer¬ 
cial seat) here. Many of the chief officers of the Native 
Government, Rai Doorlub, Raja Manickchand, and 
Futtechand, had mansions in this part of Tie town”. The 
“upper ten” of native society in those days, made by 
Govindram Mitra, Bonomally Sircar, Vaishnub Das Sett, 
Omichand, Nukoo Dhur, and Raja Rajbullab, all resided 
ho^e.' 

The first Bengali of that day, was Govindram Mitra, 
Holwell’s “black zamindar”, who lived in Kumartoli. In 1720, 
he became Dewan to the European zamindar who, as Judge, 
Magistrate, and Collector in one person, administered the 
municipal, fiscal, civil, and criminal affairs of the Native town. 
The Sahib, changed twice or thrice in a twelve month, was 
a nominal entity. Govindram Mitra, ruled in the native 
community of early Calcutta with sovereign sway from 1720 to 
1752. His family yet exists, but has fallen to decay. There 
yet survive the remains of a large temple, crowned with a 
lofty cupola, which he built in the days of his opulence. “For 
many years it was the most conspicuous object in the city, 
over which it towered as the dome of St. Paul’s does over 
the city of London. It was visible from a distance of many 
miles; and more especially from the long reach of the river 
which terminates at Bali Khal”. About the year 1820, the 
grat cupola came down and has not been put up again. The 
temple we allude to, is the old Navaratna, or the Nine Jewels, 
which stands facing the shrine of Siddhesara Kali a little above* 
Shovabazar, and is now called Jor-Bangla. Next to the 
Pandua temple, it is the second oldest building in Lower 
Bengal. /274/ 
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[ V ] 

The next wealthy and influential Bengali was Bonomali 
Sircar. He, too, lived in Kumartoli and was a neighbour 
of Govindram Mitra. Bonomali was one of those first class 
contractors for the Company’s investment, who made thereby 
a large fortune. He is reputed to have built for his residence a 
house which formed so conspicuous a feature in the 
topography of the town, as to be marked down on the old 
maps before 1756. No trace of this building exists excepting 
a few steps of the ghat that led to it from the river. Though 
it may have covered a large piece of ground, architecturally it 
could not have been a better structure than one of those 
lowstoried, small roomed, thick-walled house, built of six-inch 
bricks, with pigeon-hole doors and windows, one or two 
instances of which yet outlive to speak of those times' 
site of that house is now indicated by a municipal sign¬ 
board, bearing the characters of Bonomali Sirkar’s Lane. 

No native merchant then established at Calcutta enjoyed 
so great a pre-eminence as Omichand, properly Amirchand. 
He was not a Bengali, but a Sikh who was distinguished by 
a respectable beard that passed into a proverb, and who always 
spoke of ending his days at Amritsar. At first Omichand was 
in the service of Baistam Das Sett and his brother, whose exten¬ 
sive trade and money dealings he managed. Then he became 
a Daduny contractor himself to the Company, under whose 
auspices he extended his trade to all parts of Bengal and Behar 
and acquired immense property. He owned several houses 
in the native as well as in the European quarters of the town, 
and lived in a spacious garden-house at Halsee Bagan. “The 
extent of his habitation” says Orme, “divided into various 
departments, the number of his servants continually employed 
in various occupations, and a three hundred retinue of armed 
men in constant pay, resembled more the state of a prince than 
the condition of a merchant.” Naturally intelligent and sharp- 
witted, Omichand was ahead of all his contemporaries as an 
astute diplomat, who being in the confidence of the Soubahadar 
4 
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was entrusted with the political business of the Company in the 
Murshidabad Court But the English repaid his good services 
by securing his person and carrying him from his Halsee 
Bagan garden house a prisoner into their Fort on the first 
symptoms o. alarm and approaching danger in 1756. It is very 
curious to read the story of Omichand related by all English 
men. Clive calls him “the greatest villain upon earth—a villain 
ingrain.’’ Orme says “the boldest inquiry could not go further 

than his betraying the secret of the conspiracy to Suraja 

% 

Dowla.” Thornton remarks, “he embodied the very soul of 
covetousness.” MacFarlane describes him as “the intriguing and 
vindictive Hindu.'* In Macaulay’s language “he had in large 
measure, the Hindu vices, servility, greediness, and treaohery.” 
And so on all the English historians, excepting Mill, revile him 
as a scoundrel of the first order. But “the very head and front of 
^^nfehand’s offending had this extent, and no more”—that 
having Rs. 4,00,000 in cash plundered from his treasury all 
his valuable effects and merchandise looted, and most of the 
best houses that were his, destroyed at the capture of Calcutta, 
he had asked for a compensation like every one in the 
conspiracy. He was but one among others who were all 
equally bent upon pocketing a “liberal donative”, and was 
worse in no other respect than by his dark skin. 

There is also much inaccuracy in telling the tale of the 
effect of the deception played upon Omichand. It is generally 
related that as soon as he was told that the red treaty was a 
trick, and that he was to have nothing, “his senses fled and 
he fell back in a swoon from which he recovered only to 
linger out the remnant, of his life in a state of idiocy.” But 
the fact is that he survived the fraud no fewer than six years, 
and made a very elaborate and reasonable will bequeathing, 
various sums in charity and Rs. 25,000 for building a church 
to those who had so shabbily treated him. Here was an 
instance of forgiving magnanimity that gives the lie to all the 
abuses heaped upon his head. In the Memoirs of Asiaticus, 
published in the Saturday Evening Englishman in 1869 or 
1870, Omichand is said to have been “a liberal-minded man,” 
Gholam Hussein, the author of Sayer Mutakhereen does not 
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paint him in black colours. Our grandfather long remembered 
him in the following quartrain :— 

Govindrara Mitra‘s chari, 

Bonomali Sircar’s bu,ri; 

Omichand’s dari, 

Jagat Sett’s kari. 

Baistam Das Sett represented the head of those Bysacks 
and Setts who were the first occupants of Calcutta. His 
family rose to opulence from those contracts with the Company 
for piece-goods which formed their hereditary trade. His 
old Thakurbari behind the Mint still survives. But Baistam 
Das Sett was more reputed for his probity and rectitude than 
his fortune. We have not been able to learn how Lukhicanta 
Dhar alias Nukhoo Dhar came by his money. He was that 
opulent Bania who is said to have accommodated Clive with 
the loans that equipped him for his march to Plasscy. 
Rajbullub’s wealth was amassed from his Dewanship to the 
Nabob of Dacca. Suraja Dowla having a mind to despoil 
him, his son Kissendas retired with all his effects to Calcutta. 
Raja Rajbullub took up his residence at Baugbazar. His usual 
pranami in a Puja-bari was a gold mohour, and it was his 
custom to go to all invitations with a gold gi.roo (pitcher). 
Rajbullubs Street is in Baugbazar. /2S6/ 

( VI ) 

INTERMEDIATE between the Hindu town down to the 
modern Banstola Street and the Christian town, lay the quarters 
of the Armenians and the Portuguese. The Indian Armenians 
in the I7th century were a trading people from the Manillas to 
the Persian Gulf. Many of them resided in Bengal. One of 
their noted merchants then was Khojah Phanoos Khalanthar, 
who on behalf of his people made a treaty with the Company 
in July 1688, by which they were promised to have alloted to 
them a parcel of ground in their settlement to live and build 
a chureh of their own thereupon. In a little time after 
Charnock had established himself at Chuttanutty, he was 
followed by a number of Armenians to whom land was assigned 
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that has ever since been their quarter of abode. Khalanthar’s 
family was one of these first and earliest settlers. His nephew, 
Khojah Saradh, rendered important service to the English 
in their early days, in Bengal. He was the principal instrument 
who in 1698 procured from Prince Azimushan the letters patent 
authorizing them to purchase Zamindari tenure of Chuttanutty, 
Calcutta and Govindpur. In 1715 he accompanied the great 
English Embassy to the Court of Ferokhshere at Delhi and 
performed its diplomatic services. The next Armenian gentle¬ 
man of note of that early time was Huzoor Mull, who 
completed the steeple of the Armenian Church in 1734, 
excavated the Huzoor Mull Tank at Bowbazar, and had after 
his name the ghat immediately below Raja Woodmants 'Street 
and now known as Armenian Ghat. 

lVfany Native Christians, the descendants of the Protuguese 
lay Bengali mothers, who dressed like Europeans, served as 
soldiers under Charnock at Hughli. On his retiring from that 
place in 1686 they cast in their lot with him and followed his 
fortunes. They came down with him and settled at Chuttanutty. 
The quarter they took up is indicated by the site of their 
old church built as early as the year 1700. This Poituguese 
population was a very poor one. Their men furnished the 
Topasses, and their women furnished wives to the early English. 
None of them became distinguished to leave behind his name in 
history. 

South of the Armenian quarter lay the European quarter, or 
as it was called then '‘Town Calcutta”. It made the largest 
division, occupying on Orme’s map “the ground 600 yards 
towards the east, and half a mile to the north and south of 
the Fort”, and covering an area of some 17,000 bigahs, or all 
that space which now extends from the south of Canning 
Street to the Esplanade, and from the river to the Lower 
Chitpur Road and Bentinck Street, and forms our official 
and commercial quarters. In the beginning, say about the 
year 1700, no more than 250 bigahs were taken up for dwelling, 
the rest lying unoccupied and forming plantations and rice- 
fields. By 1710 over 500 bigahs became covered* with houses. 
The earliest buildings, a warehouse, a room to sort cloth in. 
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a house for the President, a common dining-room for the 
factors, a cook room and others, were made of mud wails 
with that shedroof,—such as we now call bungalows. They 
numbered some eight or ten. Masonry houses were not built 
till the site of the factory was removed from Chuttanutty to 
Calcutta, and their number in Orme’s time did not exceed 
seventy. These “lay scattered in spacious and separate enclo¬ 
sures”, and had no “flues, Venetians, and glass-windows”, but 
“panelled doors and frames with a network of cane”. In the 
gardens surrounding them grew shading fruit-trees vegetables 
and flowers, that went to furnish the tables of the inmates. 
There were ponds that served them with fish. The first and 
most .important building was the fort, round which the town 
* rose like one about the baronial castle in the Middle Ages. 
Within its enclosure was the residence of the chief of the 
factory—“a large house with well-shaded grounds on the 
of the river where the Bankshall now stands”, and “the best 
and most regular piece of architecture that”, says Hamilton, 
“I ever saw in India”. Next to it was “the noble mansion 
of Mr. Cruttenden, one of the Governors of Calcutta,” on the 
site of the present Bonded Warehouse. The Court-house at 
the head of the street called now Old Court House Street was 
also a fine building. But the great topographical feature of 
the English town of that day was the Lai Digi and the Square 
round it, which from at first being called “the Green” came 
in time to be called “the Park.” The Lai Digi, said to be 
originally dug by Lallchand Bysack, was a small tank. About 
the year 1710 and then again in 1742 it was enlarged and 
deepened to keep the water good and constantly in it. It 
*lay to the eastward of the Fort defending its bastion in that 
direction. The building architecturally the first ornament was 
St. John's Church at the north-east corner of the Fort. It 
was erected by public subscription and took five years, from 
1704 to 1709, to build. The structure was eighty feet long 
from north to south, with a tower at the west end 20 feet 
square, and over which an octagonal steeple was raised in 
1716. This steeple was thrown down in the cyclone of 1787, 
and the Church remained dismanted ever since. The St. 
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John's Church in the English town, and the Nine Jewel's 
Temple in the Hindu town, rose loftiest in the sky of Calcutta, 
and like Heathen and Christian on each other gazed. The 
Free School has been mentioned. Besides, there was a Punch- 
house and a Theatre-house among the Europeans. The 
Esplanade was not yet cleared, and Chowringhee consisted of 
“bambu groves and paddyfields.” The site of the present Fort 
William was a jungle full of “salt marshes”, and Govindpur 
was a straggling village of huts. 

The first survey of Calcutta was made in 1705-6 by Benjamin 
Boucher, the second, who filled the office of Zamindar. The 
population at that time was upwards of ten thousand. It 
was during the terror of the Mahratta invasion of 1742* that 
numbers came and settled in Calcutta. By 1852 the number 
of /294/ pottah-holders, according to Holwell, was 14,718 and' 
tW* number of families 51,132. Taking an average of 8 to 
the family, he calculated the population to be 409,056 souls. 
Certainly this is an overestimate. The most populous quarters 
were Sutanuti and Burabazar. The population of the English 
town “numbered only 514 men, of whom 174 vere Europeans, 
the rest being Topassess, Armenians, and Portuguese”. Of 
the 8,522 bigahs forming the area of Calcutta in 1752 we can 
consider one-third of them to have been populated, and the 
rest to have formed gardens, tanks, bazars, roads, paddy-fields, 
and jungles. 

It was then the Mogul Raj. There was the Emperor’s 
Viceroy at Murshedabad. Under him there was, a few miles up 
the river, the Foujdar of Hughli. The Company was no more 
than a petty Zamindar. He exercised no substantial power, 
but such as related to the simple municipal, fiscal, civil, and 
criminal affairs of his settlement. The municipal outlook was 
confined to clearing jungles, filling up holes and pools, 
opening out drains, improving roads, and tanks. There was 
also an order against iriegular building. No tax was levied. 
The manner in which fiscal matters were disposed of has 
already been mentioned. To recapituate in short, the 
Company annually paying the Government revenue of Rs. 1,200 
raised ground rents and had the Zamindar’s privilege of 
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levying fines, tolls, and duties customary in the country. The 
President with his Council was the supreme authority to render 
civil justice. They decided all European cases until the 
erection of the Mayor’s Court. To the Natives, justice was 
mainly administered by the Collector otherwise called the 
Zamindar. At first his. office was at Burabazar, whence in 
Holwell’s time it had been removed to the European town. 
Natives being best dealt with by a Native, a subordinate Hindu 
Dewan was associated with the Collector, who virtually dis¬ 
charged his various duties. He decided all civil and criminal 
suits—an appeal lying from his award to the Piesident. In 
Native fashion, public notice was given by beat of drum, 
and all actions for property were summarily disposed of The 
* goods and effects of a debtor were seized in satisfaction of 
claims against him. The English punished only simple 
criminal offences committed in their settlement. If the®*** 
happened to be a murder, it was hushed up, with money from 
coming to the knowledge of the Foujdar. European criminals 
tried by the Council were packed off to England. Nati\e 
delinquents were punished with imprisoning, fines, flogging 
and branding, the lash being sometimes inflicted till death. 
Offenders were corrected also by jutimarring (shoe blowing), 
by ducking, and by being tom-tomed round the town. Ai 
first all Lall Bazar and next at the Huring Bari was their place 
of custody. The protection of the Native town was left to a 
kotwal or Native Superintendent of the Police, who had under 
him some 50 Chowkidars. The rising town attracted many 
thieves. Jungly Chorebagan, in the heart of the town, was their 
principal shelter. European bad characters joined them in their 
trade. The town suffered many a lime from serious robberies. 
The most notorious dacoit of that early time was called Rogo 
dacoit. I have heard from my elders that he lived in Tantipara, 
about the end of Gopeekristo Pal’s Lane. He used to jump up 
into verandah (the houses being very low then) when he heard 
people counting money upstairs. His fate is unknown. But his 
mother used to lament that if she could get a piece of Rogo’s 
bone she could raise up ten Rogos by her mantras /295/. 

Calcutta University Magazine, vol. IV, nos. 4, 6-10, April, June-October, 
1897. 
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The first historical notice regarding Calcutta is to be 
found in the Afn-i-Akbarr, a book written in 1596 by Abul 
Fazl, the primeminister of the Emperor Akbar. In the 
numerous revenue tables given in that valuable work, we 
read that the district of Hughli, or, as it was then called, the 
Sirkar of Satganw, contained among others the three towns 
of Calcutta, Barbakpur, and BakuyS, (?), jointly paying into 
the imperial exchequer the annual sum of 9,36,215 dams, a 
F <&isn ‘equivalent to Rs. 23,405f. The name of Calcutta is 
generally connected with Kalr, the Hindoo goddess. In books 
written in the past century, we find for Calcutta the spelling 
Calicotto, Calcutta, and even Golgota ; but the name given 
in the Ain is “Kalkatta”, as spelled and pronounced by ti e 
natives now-a-days. The name of the place Kalighaut, south of 
Calcutta, is of course connected with the temple at that place. 

The town of Calcutta must also be mentioned in the 
revenue tables of Aurangztb j but I am sorry I have not yet 
been able to get at them. 

It was during the reign of Aurangzlb, on the 20th 
December 1686, that the agent and council of the English 
factory at Hughli, in consequence of a rupture with the 
Moghul Faujdar stationed there, left Hughli for Sootanattee 
(or Chattanattee),* a village on the banks of the river Hughli, 
north of the then town of Calcutta. Sootanattee extended 
from the present Calcutta mint to Soba Bazar. The factors 
and soldiery had to live in huts until they could provide 
proper accommodation.* The Company’s agent was Mr. 
Job Charnock, who had formerly been the chief of the English 
Factory at Qasimbazar, near Berhampore. After leaving 
Hughli, he had first/l/tried to establish himsel£$t Colabaria, 

♦Hamilton. 
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south of Howrah; but the village of Sootanattee was 

6 u , preferred - When P eac e was re-established between 
the Moghuls and the Company, Charncck twice removed the 
factory, but settled for good, in 1689, at Sootanattee. Captain 
Alexander Hamilton, who spent his time in the East Indies, 
from 1688 to 1723, “trading and travelling by sea and land 
between the Cape of Good-Hope and the Island Japan”, has 
the following account of Charrock, and the new settlement 
* The E n ghsh settled at Calcutta about the year 1690, after 
the Mogul had pardoned all the robberies and murders 
committed on his subjects. Mr. Job Chornock (or Channock, 
as Hamilton spells it) being then the Company’s Agent in 
Bengal, he had the liberty to settle an emporium in any part 
on the river’s below Hughly , and for the sake of a large shady 
tree chose to that place, t ough he could not have chosen a 
more unhealthy place on all the river ; for three miles fo iM? 1 * 
north eastward is a salt-water lake that overflows in September 
and Oc ober, and then prodigious numbers of fish resort 
thither, but in November and December, when the floods are 
dissipated, these fishes are left dry, and with their putrefaction 
affect the air with thick stinking vapours, which the north¬ 
east winds, bring with them to Fort William , that they cau e 
a yearly mortality. One year I was there [this must have been 
soon after 1706], and there were reckoned in August about 
J,200 English , some Military, and some servants to the 
Company, some private merchants residing in the town, and 
some seamen belonging to the shipping lying at the town, 
and before the beginning of January, there were four hundred 
and sixty burials registered in the Clerk’s Book of Mortality. 

“Mr. Charnock choosing the ground of the Colony where 
it now is, reigned more absolute than a Rajah, only he wanted 
much of their humanity, for when any poor, ignorant native 
transgressed his laws, they were sure to undergo a severe 
whipping for a penalty, and the execution was generally done 
when he was at dinner, so near his dining room that the groans 
and cries of the poor delinquent served him for music. 


*Orme 
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“The country about being overspread with Paganism, the 
custom of wives burning with their deceased husbands, is also 
practised here. Before the Mogul’s war, Mr. Charnock went one 
time with his /2/ ordinary guard of soldiers to see a young 
widow act that tragical catastrophe, but he was so smitten 
with the widow’s beauty, that he sent his guards to take her 
by force from the executioners, and conducted her to his 
own lodgings. They lived lovingly many years, and had several 
children ; at length she died, after he had settled in Cakutta , 
but instead of converting her to Christianity, she made him 
a proselyte to Paganism, and the only part of Christianity 
that was remarkable in him, was burying her decently, and he 
built a tomb over her, where all his life after her death he kept 
the anniversary-day of her death by sacrificing a cock on her 
tomb, after the Pagan manner. This was, and is, the common 
”.«$j»rtj'and I have been credibly informed, both by Christians 
and Pagans, who lived at Calcutta under his Agency, that the 
story was really true matter of fact. 

“He retained a sergeant as a bully, and allowed the 
secretary and captain of soliders to keep a punch-house and. 
billiard table, and to send in false returns to his employers, in 
and of the tavern funds. The Home Government, until the 
days when all their attention was absorbed by jealousy of 
rival trading association, did what they could to restrain the 
licentiousne s of their servants abroad, remarking that the 
disorderly conduct of their factors tended to the dishonor of 
God, the discredit of the Gospel of our Lord, and the shame 
and scandal of the English nation ; they sent out strict rules 
for the conduct of their subordinates, and directed that 
hardened offenders should be at once sent home. They 
also directed the use of a form of prayer, beseeching God that 
these Indian nations, amongst whom we dwell, seeing our sober 
and righteous conversation, may be induced to have a just esteem 
f or our most holy profession of the Gospel.” (Raike’s English* 
man in India) 

According to Orme’s history, Mr. Charnock was a man of 
courage without milit try experience, but impjy^ient to take 
revenge on the Moghul Government, from whom he had 
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personally received the most ignominious treatment, having 
been imprisoned and scourged by (he mob. This was perhaps 
the reason of the unwarrantable usage of the natives ascribed 
to him by Hamilton. According to an oral tradition, Charnock 
built a bungalow at Barrackpore, and a flourishing bazar arose 
under his patronage, before the settlement of Calcutta had been 
determined upon, Barrackpore is even now-a-days called /3/ by 
the Natives Chanak, in which word Charnock’s name is easily 
traceable. The Cantonment of Barrackpore was founded in 
February 1775. Charnock died on the 10th January 1692. 
His monument stands in the compound of the present St. 
John’s Church, which occupies the site of the old cemetery of 
Calciftta. 

The following account of the settlement of the English at 
Calcutta is taken from Price’s Observations :—‘ When the 
English first settled at Fort William in Bengal, or Cafcutt^ - " 
the little body of merchants, instead of fixing themselves on 
the west side of the river, as all other Europeans had done 
before and since, determined on a very small spot of rising 
ground on the east-side. If I remember right, their reasons 
for this choice were, that it was situated near to several 
populous villages, filled with cloth manufacturers, whom they 
wished to engage in their service ; that they should be free 
from the invasions of the Mahrattas, who in those days were 
very troublesome to those settled on the west-side of the 
river ; that the anchorage for their ships was very good, and 
near the place on which they proposed to erect a little fort; 
and tie ground itself did not cost them much money.” 

Such reasons may indeed have induced Charnock to settle 
at Sootanattee. There are several historical accounts showing 
that the inhabitants of the western sides of the river, invariably 
repaired to Calcutta on the slightest rumour of an approach 
of the Mahrattas. Tne remark regarding the rising ground is 
also correct; for the ground of old Calcutta is high, as any 
one “can see by walking from Clive Street to the river. 
According to Simm’s survey of Calcutta (in 1851), Clive Street 
was, in fact found to be the highest point in the whole modern 
town of Calcutta, being nearly thirty one feet above the 
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zero of the tide-gauge in Kidderpore, whilst the lowest part of 
Calcutta, Muchoa Bazar, has a height of eighteen feet only. 

In 1696, during a rebellion of Subha Singh, the English at 
Sootanattee, the Dutch at Chinsurah, and the French at 
Chandernagor, requested permission to put their factories in a 
state of defence ; and Ibrahim Khan, then Governor of Bengal, 
having in general terms assented, they preceeded with great 
diligence to raise regular fortifications.* Thus arose the old 
Fort William, of which more /4/ shall be said hereafter. In 
1700, Prince Azim Ushshan, Aurangzib’s son, and successor 
of Ibrahim Khan, in consideration of a valuable present, 
permitted the agents of the Company to purchase three places 
with the lands adjacent to their fortified factory, wiz., 
Suttanattee, Calcutta, and Gobindpoor. These three places 
extended along the river from Chitpore to about Cooly Bazar, 
* itertown of Calcutta extending from about 100 yards north of 
Clive Street to Baboo's Ghaut. As the fort occupied a part 
of the ground of Calcutta, the whole settlement was thus called. 
Captain Alexander Hamilton states that the southern limit of 
the settlement, at about a league below the fort, was marked 
by a little pyramid, whilst the northern boundary was near 
Baranagur, about six miles higher up the river, the salt water 
lakes being the boundary, on the land side. The part of the 
settlement near the little pyramid just now mentioned, is called 
by Hamilton “Governagore”, which name is also mentioned 
on Orme's plan of Calcutta in 1757. Inf 1717, a forest 
existed to the south of Chandpal ghaut, which forest was 
afterwards gardually removed. Between this wood and 
Kidderpore, on the site of the Esplanade and the present fort, 
there were two small villages. The inhabitants of which were 
invited to settle in Calcutta by the ancient family of the Sets. 
This family, the members of which were merchants of great 
note, were very instrumental in giving Calcutta the position 
of a town. The ground of Chowringhee was, in 1717, occupied 
by a small village, consisting of straggling houses, surrounded 
by puddles of water. Near the southern limit of Calcutta 

* W. Hamilton ; Orme. ^ 

t Simm’s Survey. 
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itself, there was a creek which ran from Chandpal-Ghant to 
Ballia-Ghaut near the salt lakes. Orme calls this creek a deep 
miry gully. The ditch took its course before Government- 
house, and across Dhurmtollah towards Wellington Square. 
Wellington Square tank was made upon the site of this ancient 
creek, which has been the cause of its banks and ghauts 
continually giving way. There was also quicksand in the bed 
of the tank, and the water could not be retained, until, in 
1849, the banks and the bed were, at some cost, reconstructed. 

I may mention that this tank, as well as several others, were 
made by the Lottery Committee. Until lately there was a ditch 
to the south of Boitakkhanah, which showed traces of the 
continuations of this creek. The creek has given the name 
theCieek Row, whilst its native /5/ name, Dinga Bhanga, 
is said to have its origin in the wrecking at that place, 
of a ship which during the terrible cyclone of 173*7 
been driven up by a storm-wave from the river.* Between 
Ballia-Ghaut and Calcutta there intervened a jungle two 
miles in extent, infested by tigers and other ferocious 
animals. “The then town of Calcutta,” says Hamilton, “was 
built without order, as the builders thought most convenient 
for their own affairs, every one taking in what ground 
best pleased them for gardening, so that in most houses you 
must pass through a garden into a house, the English building 
near the river side, and the natives within land.” The town in 
all may contain to 12,000 souls—Hamilton was in Calcutta 
about 1710 ;-and the Company’s revenues are pretty good and 
well paid. They rise from ground-rents and consulage on all 
goods imported and exported by British subjects, but all nations 
besides are free from taxes. The old Fort William stood 
between Dalhousie Square and the river. “It was built”, 
Hamilton continues, “an irregular tetragon of brick and mortar, 

called puckah , which is a composition of brick dust, some 

■ 

* There stood also in Boitakkhanah, near the Sealdah Station a large 
tree, famous from the earliest times as a place of assemblage of native 
merchants. It was at last cut down in 1799, when the roads about 
Calcutta and among them the Circular Road, were made by order of 
Marquis Wellesley (Med. Topography of Calcutta.) 
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molasses and cut hemp, and when it come to be dry is as hard, 
and tougher, than firm stone. The Governor House in the 
fort is the best and most regular piece of architecture that I 
ever saw in India. And there are many convenient lodgings 
for factors and writers, and some store houses for the 
Company’s goods, and magazines for their ammunition. The 
Garrison of Fort William generally consists of 200 or 300 
soldiers, more for to convey their fleet from Patana, with the 
Company’s saltpetre, and piece-goods, raw silk, and some 
opium belonging to other merchants, than for the defence of 
the fort. 

“Tn 1706, when the whole stock of the Company had been 
removed to Calcutta the garrison consisted of 129 soldiers, of 
whom sixty-six were Europeans. About fifty yards from Fort ‘ 
William stands the Church built by the pious charity of 
''wswrcftants residing there, and the Christian benevolence of 
seafaring men, whose affairs call /6/ them to trade there ; but 
ministers of the Gospel being subject to mortality, very often 
young merchants are obliged to officiate, and have a salary of 
fifty pounds per annum added to what the Company allows 
them, for their pain in reading prayers and sermons on 
Sundays." 

The church referred is the old St. John’s Church, which 
stood at the western extremity of Writers’ buildings. It was 
built about 1710, and was destroyed by Sirajud-daulah in 1756. 
This Church is said to have been perfect in composition ; its 
steeple was very lofty and uncommonly magnificent. The 
Governors, every Sunday, walked to it in solemn procession, 
attended by all the servants of the Company, and the Military 
off duty. “In Calcutta”, Hamilton continues, “all religions 
are freely tolerated but the Presbyterian , and that they brow¬ 
beat. The Pagans carry their idols in procession through the 

town. The Roman Catholics have their Church* to lodge 

• 

* This must be the Portuguese Church marked on Orme’s plans of 
Calcutta in 1756 and 1757. The present Murghihatta Cathedral stands 
on its place. Marshall's “Christian Mission” (a Catholic review of 
Catholic and Protestant Missions) says that after Sirajud-daulah had 
destroyed the English Church, the English drove away the Portuguese 
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-their idols in, and they Mahometan is not discountenanced, 
but there are no polemics, except what are between our High- 
Churchmen and our Low, or between the Governor’s party 
and other private merchants on points of trade”. 

The Roman Catholic Church mentioned must have been 
the Portuguese Church. Books on Roman Catholic Missions 
are full of the praise of Francis Laynex, a second Francis 
Xavier; he visited Calcutta in 1712, where he was received 
with the highest honors by the English Governor. The 
Armenians, who were very numerous in Calcutta already in 
Hamilton’s time, performed Divine Service, in a temporary 
chapel about a hundred yards, south of the present Armenian 
Church. The ground on which the Church now stands was 
used as a burial ground. The present Armenian Church was 
founded in 1724 by national contributions under the auspices 
of jlj Aga Nazar, to whose honor the Church is caifletkS'f* 
Nazaret’s Church. The steeple was added in 1734 ; the architect 
was Cavond, an Armenian from Persia. 

“The Company”, Hamilton says, “has a pretty good Hospital 
at Calcutta, where many go in to undergo the penance of 
physics, but few come out to give account of its operation. 
The company has also a pretty good Garden that furnishe , the 
Governor’s table with herbage and fruits, and some fish ponds 
to serve his kitchen with Good carps, calkops, and mullet. 
Most of the inhabitants of Calcutta that make any tolerable 
figure, have the same advantages ; and all sorts of provisions, 
both wild and tame being plentiful, good, and cheap, as 
well as clothing, make the country very agreeable. On the 
other side of the river are docks made for repairing and fitting 
their ships’ bottoms, and a pretty good garden belonging to 
the Armenians (which explains the name of Armenian ghaui), 
that had been a better place to have built their Fort, and 
Town in for many reasons. One is, that where it now stands, 

and held Divine Service in the old Portuguese Church {?). The article 
“Kiernander” in Marshall is noticeable. Kiernander is said to have 
“ogled from the pulpit with two fat and rich ladies of his congregation”, 
and married them. He got £ 25,COO with the second. Kiernander’s 
“banquets and wine were famous in England”. 
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the afternoon’s sun is full in the front of the houses, and 
shines hot on the streets that are both above and below the 
fort; the sun would have sent its hot rays on the back of the 
houses, and the fionts had been a good shade for the streets. 

“Most gentlemen and ladies in Bengal live both splendidly 
and pleasantly, the forenoons being dedicated to business, 
and after dinner to rest, and in the evening to recreate 
themselves in chaises or palankins in the fields, or to gardens, 
or by water in their budgeroes, which is a convenient boat 
that goes swiftly with the force of oars ; and on the river 
sometimes there is the diversion of fishing or fowling, or both ; 
and before night, they make friendly visits to one another, 
when pride or contention do not spoil society, which too ‘often 
they do among the ladies, as discord and faction do among 
the men. And although the conscript fathers of the colony 
^Sfcag^ee in many points among themselves, yet they all agree 
in oppressing strangers who are consigned to them, not 
suffering them to buy or sell their goods at the most 
advantageous markets, but of the Governor and his Council, 
who fix their own prices, high or low, as seemeth best to 
their wisdom and discretion. 

“The Colony has very little manufactory of its own | for 
the Government being pretty arbitrary, discourages ingenuity 
and industry /8/ in the populace ; for, by the weight of the 
Company’s authority, if a Native chances to disoblige one of 
the upper-house, he is liable to arbitrary punishment, either 
by fine, imprisonment, or corporal sufferings.” 

Among the men living at Calcutta in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, I must mention William Hamilton, the 
well-known surgeon, who, by a happy cure performed in 1716 
on the Emperor Farrukh Siyar, procured for the English the 
grant of thirty-seven villages, and the privilege of sending, 
their goods free through the country on passes signed by the 
President of Calcutta.* These passes were called dastaks ■, 
4 they remained in force till 1771. Hamilton died on the 4th 
December 1717. The slab of his tomb with an English and a 


* Gladwin’s Bengal Narrative. 


■•"at 
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Persian inscription, lies in the Charnock Mausoleum, in the 
compound of the present St. John’s Church, which stands on 
the site of the Old Cemetery of Calcutta. The slab was found 
when the ground round the Church was cleared away in 
1802 ; for, before that time, the tombs of the old Cemetery 
had fallen into a state of irreparable decay, so that it was 
necessary to clear the burial ground which had been long out 
of use. Only those tombs whose inscriptions were legible, 
and the sepulchre of the Charnock family were left* 

I alluded above to the great Cyclone of 1737. The 
following is a description of it taken from the Gentlemen's 
Magazine of 1738 | “In the night, between the 11th and 
12th October 1737, there happened a furious hurricane 
at the mouth of the Ganges, which reached sixty leagues up 
the river. There was at the same time a violent earthquake, 
which threw down a great many houses along the rivers* 
side. In ‘Golgota’ alone, a port belonging to the English, 
200 houses were thrown down, and the high and magni¬ 
ficent steeple of the English Church (old St. John’s) sunk 
into the ground without breaking. It is computed that 
20,000 ships, boats, sloops, canoes, &c., have been cast 
away. Of nine English ships then in the Ganges, eight were 
lost, and most of the crews drowned. Barkes of sixty tons 
were blown two leagues up into the land over the tops of 
high trees. Of four Dutch ships in the river, they were lost 
with j9/ their men and cargoes, 300,000 souls are said to have 
perished. The water rose forty feet higher than usual in the 
Ganges”. 

Of the Schools J then in Calcutta, the old Charity School 
is often mentioned. It was subsequently destroyed during 
the capture of Calcutta, in 1756, by Sirajud-daulah. On the 
receipt of the restitution-money from Mir Muhammad Jafar 
in 1757, the Charity School obtained a certain portion ; and 
the interest on this property, and on a legacy of 6 or 7,000 
rupees left by a Mr. Constantine, the rent of the Old Court 

* Obituary. 

t Copi;d from ‘ Medical Topography of Calcutta’. 

% From Lushington’s Institutions of Calcutta. ‘ 

5 
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house, formerly appropriated to the School and transferred 
to the Company for a perpetual payment of rupees 800 per 
mensem, and the Church collections maintained about twenty 
boys, and enabled the vestry of the Old St. John’s to bestow 
some trifling charitable donations. In the course of years, 
the old Charity School became quite inadequate ; and in order 
to provide for the education of the numerous indigent Christian 
children, the Free School was established on the 2nd 
December 1789, with which the old Charity School was united 
on the 14th April 1800. The Old Court house, which 1 
mentioned just now, was built by Mr. Bourchier, a successful 
merchant of Calcutta and afterwards Governor of Bombay. 
He gave it to the Company, because there was in Calcutta 
no Town Hall, nor a house for the Mayor and Aldermen 
^to lyold their court in, under the condition that the Company 
should pay 4,000 Arcot rupees per annum to support a charity 
school, and for other benevolent purposes.* When, in 1765, 
great additions were made to the Court house,** the Company 
agreed to pay rupees 800 a month to the fund of charity for 
the school and other benevolent uses. Lastly, when the 
ruinous state of the building made it necessary to pull it down, 
the Company most generously agreed to pay the 800 rupees 
in perpetuity. 

The liberal spirit of the citizens of Calcutta has often been 
noticed. To cite a few examples of the papji century, I may 
mention the names of Charles Weston and the Baretto 
family.t Charles Weston was the son of the Recorder of 
the Mayor’s Court. He was born at Calcutta in 1731 in a 
house opposite to where the Tiretta Bazar now stands. He 
acquired a large fortune, and left about a lakh of rupees, /10/ 
the interest of which is still monthly distributed by the vestry 
of St. John’s to a large number of the poor in Calcutta. He 
was at first in the employment of Governor Holwell, so well 
known as one of the survivors of the Black Hole Tragedy.^ 

* Lushington. 

** Chiefly by the liberal spirit of the inhabitants of Calcutta, 
t Obituary. ^ 

t Obituary. 
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When his old patron fell into pecuniary difficulties, Mr. 
Weston generously provided for the comfort of his latter 
days. Mr. Weston died in 1809 ; his tomb is in the South 
Park Street Burial Ground. Of the Barctto family, 1 may 
mention John Baretto, who left a legacy of about five lakhs 
to various Calcutta Churches, irrespective of denomination ; 
Joseph Baretto, who bought the ground for the Portuguese 
burial ground in Baitakanah, also known as a Persian 
scholar, * and Mrs. Baretto D r Souza, who founded, in 1832, 
the Roman Catholic Church in Dhurrumtollah. 

I have to say a word on the Mahratta Ditch. Examples 
of distress caused by the flights of the inhabitants of the 
other side of the river to Calcutta were so numerous, that, 
m 1742, the Indian residents of the Settlement requested, 
and obtained, permission to dig a Ditch at their own expense 
round the Company’s lands,f from the northern parti of 
Sootanatee to the southern part of Govindpore. The work 
would extend seven miles, whilst the then available force 
did not exceed 300 Europeans and 500 Sepoys. In six months 
three miles were finished ; when the inhabitants seeing that 
no Mahrattas had ever been on the western side of the river 
within 60 miles of Calcutta, discontinued the work, which 
from the occasion, was called the Mahratta Ditch. I do not 
know whether traces are left of this ditch ; but its name is 
well known. The saying “he has never gone beyond the 
Ditch” in the sense of “he has never left Calcutta,” is 
familiar to all. According to Orme’s map, the Ditch 
commenced from the river at Chitpore, and passed along 
the Circular Road. The south-eastern limit of the ditch was 
near the corner of the Jaun Bazar Street!]." and the Circular 
Road, from which point the Ditch was to pass in a straight 
line to the river near Cooly Bazar. This is the part of the 
work which remained unfinished. As a means of defence, 
the Ditch was worthless ; nor was it used by the English 
during the attack of Sirajud-daulah in June 1 / 56./11/ 

* Editor of the “Shamsullughat." 

t Orme. 

} This is clear from Orme’s plan of Calcutta in 1756. 
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In 1752, the town of Calcutta, as described by Mr. 
Holwell in his Indian Tracts, was divided into four principal 
districts—viz., 1, Dihi Calcutta, including Jaunnagur, i. e., the 
villages lying within the limits of Calcutta ; 2, Govindpore ; 
3, Sootanattee ; and 4, Bagua Calcutta ; to each of which, 
and to the Burra Bazar, a district Cutchery was appointed.* 
The European part of the Settlement was a district per se. 
Mr. Holwell** computes the total area at 10,255 beegahs, of 
which 8,522 beegahs paid rent. Assuming six houses to every 
beegah, he got 51,132 houses, and multiplying this number 
by 8, which he calls a moderate number, the result would 
give a total of 409,056 constant inhabitants, without reckon¬ 
ing the multitude that were daily coming and going. Modern 
Calcutta, which extends from Chitpore along the Circular 
Road up to Tolly’s Nullah, near the Alipore Bridge,! is about 
■**haff as large again, and contains 15,115 beegahs or 7 square 
miles. But the number of the population seems up to the 
present day a mystery.* Holwell estimated, as just now 
mentioned, the population in 1752 at 409,056; a Police 
Committee fixed it, in 1800, at 500,000 ; Chief Justice Sir E. 
Hyde East, in 1814, at 700,000; the four Assessors in 1821 
at not quite 180,000 (177,917) j the Magistrates in 1821 at 
205,600 ; Captain Steel in 1831 at nearly 411,000 (410,930), 
as Holwell in 1752; the Magistrates in 1851, at 413,000 
(413,182) ; and Captain Simm’s in the same year at 361,000 
(361,369). The Census taken by the Justices during last year 
fell short of 400,000. 

In 1810 the number of Europeans in the whole of Bengal, 
Calcutta included, was about 2,000.§ 

The number of English houses at Calcutta before 1756 
cannot have been less than seventy ; at least Orme’s plan has 
that number. The notorious Omichund was the properietor 

* The accounts of which were transmitted to the great Cutchery at 
Dihi Calcutta. 

** HolwelVs Indian Tracts. 

t According to the limits fixed in 1794 by the Government, 
t Simm’s Survey. ^ 

§ Simm's Survey, W. Hamilton. 
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of many of the house.* The old Fort, which covered the site 
of Fairlie Place, the Custom /12/House, and Coilah Ghant, 
was neither large nor very strong. Its chief defect was the 
absence of proper ditches round about it. The sides to the 
east and west extended 210 yards ; the southern side 130 ; 
the northern side 100 ; it had four bastions, mounting each ten 
guns ; the curtains were only four feet thick, and terraces, 
which were the roofs of chambers, formed the tope of the 
ramparts. In 1747, warehouses had been built contiguous to 
the south side of the Fort. The principal gate of the Fort 
faced the street between the old St. John’s and the large tank, 
and was called the east gate. To either side of this gate there 
extended, along the walls of the old Fort, a range of chambers 
with a verandah before them.f These chambers were used 
as barracks for the soldiers. One of these rooms, scarcely 
twenty feet square, had two windows, which were howt&ef * 
obstructed by the verandah. This small room was used as 
a guard-room in which the soliders were confined ; hence the 
garrison styled it “the Black Hole.” It is useless to dwell on 
the horrible deed that was done within these twenty square- 
feet ; every inhabitant of Calcutta has heard of the Black Hole. 
The following is perhaps less generally known. Up to the 
beginning of this century the Black Hole was a part of ware¬ 
house, and filled with merchandize. A monument had 
been erected, before the gate, near the north-western 
corner of Tank Square by Governor Holwell, one of 
the twenty-three survivors. The inscription specified the 
names of forty-eight gentlemen, who, “with sundry other 
inhabitants, Military and Militia,$ to the number of 123 
persons, were, by the tyrannic violence of Sirajud-daulah, 
Suba of Bengal, suffocated in the Black Hole Prison on the 
night of the 20th day of June 1756, and promiscuously thrown 
into the ditch of the ravelin of this place.” The inscription 
ended as follows. “This horrid act of violence was as amply 

* He possessed also an extensive garden in the Suburbs, where now 
Halsee Bagaun lies. 

t Orme. t Holwell. 
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as deservedly revenged on Sirajud-daulah by His Majesty’s 
arms, under the conduct of Vice-Admiral Watson and Colonel 
Clive, Anno 1757.” This monument was once struck by 
lightning, and was at last (very properly) pulled down in 1819, 
together with the Black Hole itself, to make room for the new 
Custom House.* The year before, in 1818, the last portion 
of a wall of the Old Fort had been removed, “on which 
occasion the solid and substantial fabric, both as to brick 
and mortar, indicated a falling off in the art of building in 
India”./13/ 

The houses of the English inhabitants in 1756 occupied the 
ground about the Fort, viz., 600 yards towards the east, and 
half a mile to the north and south of the Fort.f but lay 
scattered in spacious and separate enclosures, and several o'f 
them overlooked the Fort, as did the Church which stood 
*%)p$osite to the north-east bastion. The Fort was, therefore, 
much obstructed from the land side ; hence the English were 
obliged to oppose Sirajud-daulah in the streets, and they 
being taken, the Fort fell as a matter of course. Opposite 
to the south-east bastion was the great tank, from which 
Tank Square (now Dalhousie Square) got its name.* 
There was a park round about the tank. On the north¬ 
western corner of the Square stood the Old Court House, 
which I mentioned above in connection with the Free 
School. It has given the name to the Old Court Lane and 
the Old Court House Street. The Old Court House evidently 
stood on the site of St. Andrew’s Kirk.§ ( The Lecturer here 
referred to a plan of Calcutta.) The long avenue is the Lai 
Bazar ; it was from this avenue that the soldiers of Sirajud- 
daulah commenced the attack. To the north of the great Tank, 
half-way between the Fort and the southern limit of the 
native town, stands the Armenian Church ; the other Church 
to the east of St. Nazaret’s must be the Portuguese Church. 
The number of Portuguese Christians was very considerable ; 

* Hamilton, 
t Orme. 

$ Orme’s plan of Calcutta in 1756. ^ 

§ Orme’s Plan of Calcutta in 1756. 
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for when Sirajud-daulah approached the city, no less than 
2,000 are said to have been admitted into the Fort.* 

When Clive and Watson re-took Calcutta in January 1757, 
seven months after the sack, they found some of the best 
houses of the English demolished and others damaged by fire. 
Old St. John’s lay in ruins. The Armenian and Portuguese 
Churches seem to have escaped. Everything of value belonging 
to the inhabitants had of course been removed. In the native 
town also many houses lay in ruins. The Burra Bazar had 
been burned down. No alterations had been made in the 
fortifications ; but in the middle of the Fort a mosque had 
been erected with the material of several build ingsf which bad 
been pulled down, to make room for it. Of the inhabitants/14/ 
of the native town, most of whom had fled at the approach 
of Sirajud-daulah, about 50,000 are said to have afterwards 
returned. They were, however, mostly of the lower classes, 
as the rapacity of Manikchand, whom Sirajud-daulah lAcPletTf ' 
as Governor of Calcutta, deterred such as were known to have 
property from trusting themselves within his reach % The 
greatest part of the merchandizes belonging to the Company, 
which were stored up in the Fort when it was taken, were 
lound untouched; for this part of the plunder had been 
reserved for the Nawab. 

For the short time during which the town was in the hands 
of Sirajud-daulah, its name Calcutta was in official documents 
replaced by Alinagur.§ This name is also mentioned in the famous 
Treaty between Clive and Mir Muhammad Jafar, whom the 
English, after the battle of Plassy, had made Nawab of Bengal. 
According to this treaty, the English inhabitants of Calcutta 
recovered fifty, the Hindoos and Muhammadans twenty, and 
the Armenians seven lakhs of rupees, restitution-money. On the 
6th July, about a year after the sack of Calcutta, there arrived 
from Murshidabad nearly seventy-three lakhs of rupees coined 

* Mangoe Lane, Cossitollah, Domtollah, Armenian Street, Portuguese 
Church Street, existed in 1756. 
t Orme. 
t Orme. 

§ Aitchison’s Treatises, Engagements, Sunuds, &c. 
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silver, packed up in 700 chests, and landen in 100 boats. Never 
before did the English nation obtain such a prize in solid 
money.* Before another six weeks, forty lakhs more coined 
silver arrived at Calcutta for the losses sustained by the 
Company. 1 The treaty permitted the Company to establish 
a mint, and the first coin was issued at Calcutta on the 19th 
August 1757. The coins were, however, struck in the name of 
the Emperor at Delhi. The small thick piece still current 
among us are English-made, notwithstanding their native 
inscription. It was during the reign of William IV, that the 
Company commenced to strike rupees with the King’s head 
and an English inscription. The old mint stood behind St. 
John’s, where Ahmuty & Co. now are. Hence also Moran and 
Co. advertise now-a-days sales of indigo to be held at the “Old 
Mint Mart.” The treaty also increased! the territory of 
Calcutta by 600 yards /15/ beyond the ditch, and contained the 
"grant’ <$ the 24-Pergunnahs. Immediately after the receipt of the 
restitution-money, a committee of the most respectable 
inhabitants was appointed to distribute the money. They 
executed the office with much discretion and equiry. 
Commerce revived : the destroyed houses were built up again. 
In fact, we may date modern Calcutta from 1757. The present 
Fort William was commenced by Clive immediately after the 
battle of Plassy, but was not finished before 1773 ; it cost the 
Company from the first to the last twenty millions of rupees. 
The inhabitants of the native village situated between 
Chowringhee and the river got, in October 1757, the order to 
leave, and thus arose our maidan , “the lungs of Calcutta” as 
it has been styled. The numerous workmen and coolies 
employed in building the Fort are said to have formed a 
regular colony south of the Fort, and given rise to the name 

* Orme. 

t The English on the other side had to promise to govern justly, and 
to take special care that no one be guilty of any crime, or drunkenness. 
The irregularities of the sailors had been complained of from the time of 
Charnock ; and the Company’s servants were frequently exposed to 
difficulties, because, in former times, cases of riot came before the Mogul 
Faujdar.—Bolts. 
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-of the Cooly Bazar, now called Hastings, the formation of 
the airy maidan caused the European inhabitants gradually to 
shift their dwellings eastwards; and whilst before 1756 the 
streets near Tank Square and the river were the fashionable 
quarters, they became afterwards the place for mercantile and 
government offices. The demolition of the Old Fort left the 
Company in possession of a large piece of ground which, 
naturally, was used for public buildings. This explains the 
large number of public offices situated up to the present day 
between Tank Square and the river. 

The year 1757, distinguished as it is for the glorious 
success of the British arms in India, was also marked by one 
of the fearful epidemics which have not yet vanished from 
Bengal. The former insalubrity of Calcutta was so great, that, 
up to the end of the last century, the European inhabitants of 
Calcutta used to meet on the 15th November of eachkysarf' 1 
to congratulate each other on their escape from the rainy 
season and the effluvia of the salt lakes.* It would be 

■ erroneous to attribute the insalubrity of Calcutta to dampness 
of the soil. The soil round about Calcutta is not damp. This 
is best proved by the boring experiment instituted in Calcutta 
in 1814, when the first appearance of damp was at a depth of 
seventy-one feet, whilst again from seventy-six feet, the 
probable height of Calcutta above the sea, it was as dry as on 
the surface. The borer descended to 140 feet through clay and 
sand of various colors, when the experiment was given up. /16/ 
The insalubrity of Calcutta arises from stagnant drains and 
• decaying organic matter. The epidemic in Calcutta mentioned 

by Captain A. Hamilton about 1710 has been alluded to ; the 
next is recorded to have prevailed in 1757,-when patients were 
carried off after a cold stage of twelve hours ; the third in 1762, 
when more than 50,000 Muhammadans and Hindoos, and 800 
Europeans, died at Calcutta.! These epidemics generally lasted 
from August to December. The last epidemic known to me 
happened in 1833 ; but it raged more in Bhowanipore than in 

■ Calcutta itself.J 

* W. Hamilton. t Martin’s Medical Topography of Calcutta. 

■ J Lushingtpn’s Institutions. 
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The General Hospital was founded as far back as 1769,** 
on the place where it now stands. 

House rent has always been dear in Calcutta. Mr. William* 
Bolts, who was a merchant and an Alderman of Calcutta in 
1762,t states that he received from the Company for his duties- 
as an Alderman £ 25 per annum, which he says, will scarcely 
pay one month’s house-rent in Calcutta. Bolts was a remark¬ 
able man. He was of German extraction, and arrived in India 
as a Company’s servant. Having resigned the service, he 
commenced to trade, but was soon after forcibly put on board: 
a ship and packed off as an interloper to England, when he 
composed his valuable book, entitled “Considerations on Indians 
Affairs.” During the eight years of his residence at Calcutta, 
he is said to have made a fortune of nine lakhs of rupees. In • 
his book he states that there were in 1760 four Courts in 
**Csdcj|tta : The Mayor's Court, consisting of a Mayor and nine 
Aldermen, appointed by the Governor and Council of Calcutta,, 
for hearing all civil suits, granting probate of wills and letters, 
of administration for the estates of persons dying intestate 
2, The Court of Appeals, consisting of the Governor and three 
members of his Council. If the value sued exceeded £400, 
there lay an appeal to the King in Council ; 3, The Court of 
Requests, consisting of twentj-four Commissioners, chosen by 
the Governor and the Council, from among the inhabitants of 
Calcutta, to hear every Thursday such cases where the matter 
of dispute did not exceed the value of forty shillings ; 4, The 
Court of Quarter Sessions, consisting of the Governor and the 
Council. Besides /17/ these four Courts which were established 
by Charter, there were three others, granted or connived at 
by the Moghuls and the Nawabs. They were necessary for 
the preservation of good order in Calcutta. These Courts were 
the following l,TheKutchery, where some of the Company’s 
servants decided all suits among natives to any amount. From* 
the decisions of this Court the Company directed appeals to 
lie finally to the Governor and the Council; 2, The Zemindary; 

* Lushington’s Institutions. 

t Bolts. *** 
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or Faujdari Kutchery, presided over by a member of the Board 
of Council, who tried all criminal cases, where natives did not 
apply to the English Couits of Justice. Hanging being 
considered by the native too ignominious a punishment, only 
the lash was permitted to be afflicted until death, but the 
Chowbuksawars, or lash-bearers, were sometimes so dexterous 
as to be able to kill a man with two or three strokes of the 
Indian chowbuk. The approbation of the Governor and 
Council was required, before the fatal stroke was given. A few 
years later hanging was introduced. The commotion among 
the Hindoos was very great, when, in July 1775, Nundo 
Kumar,* a Brahmin, was hung in Calcutta for forgeries. 
More than a hundred thousand natives surrounded the 
scaffold, believing that there was no intention of hanging him ; 
but when they saw him actually executed, they ran down with 
one accord to the river, to wash out the pollution £ i T*/i* 
Collector’s Kutchery, established in 1757. The Collector 
generally was a member of the Council. “He collects the 
revenues, and directs absolutely all judicial matters in the 
24-Pergunnahs. He is greatly concerned in the police of the 
town of Calcutta, grants leases to the inhabitants for the 
tenures of their houses and grounds, grants licenses to the 
natives to marry, on which the Company also collects a duty 
of three rupees from each party, as well as on the sales of 
registered slaves.f Every necessary of life and many other 
articles brought to the bazars of Calcutta, pay a duty upon 
importation. The total revenues of the town of Calcutta for 
1765 amounted to rupees 58.168. The principal Kutchery of 
the Collector in Calcutta, where he transacts the business of 
his department, and where tenants under his jurisdiction, who 
are backward in their payments, are confined, whipped, and 
otherwise punished, independently of the other Courts at 
Calcutta.” Bolts also says that the collection of the taxes /18/ 
and duties in Calcutta gave occasion to great oppression ; “for 
it is a common thing to see the sepoys, who are stationed as 

* Obituary. 

t Holwell states that in the case of poor natives, the marriage fee was 
generally i emitted. 
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guards at different places, take from the poor, as they pass to 
market, something out of every one’s basket.” 

As the Governor and the Members of the Board of Council 
acted at one and the same time in so many judicial capacities, 
civil justice did scarcely exist in Calcutta, especially in cases 
where the Governor, or any individual Member, was concerned. 
In February 1756, the Hindoos at Calcutta, in consequence 
of a sentence of death passed upon a Banian, Radha Churn 
Mitter, for forgeries, prayed the Council that the British laws 
might be translated into the Bengali languages. “So far from 
having any aversion to the British Laws,” says Bolts, “the 
natives in general preferred them to their own in all matters 
which did not affect their religious customs, but especially the 
trial by juries. But it may be safely asserted that if the free 
and general sense of all the inhabitants had been taken, they 
*#Wild ^ave prayed to be governed by any law whatsoever, 
rather than by the undeclared will of the Secret Committee and 
the Governor of Calcutta.” There were in those days many 
who thought that the natives had been better off under the 
Muhammadan Government, and who disapproved of the 
interfering spirit of the Europeans. Jos. Price also, addressing 
the House of Parliament, says in his ‘Observations’ :—“Let the 
poor, inoffensive, docile creatures alone to till their land, 
settle their disputes, say their prayers, and go to heaven 
their own way. I have journeyed naked, barefooted, and hungry, 
through their land ; have had them put rice on a leaf at my feet, 
and pour water into my mouth, when overpowered with grief, 
fatigue, and misery, by the wayside.” 

When a whole professional class of natives were, or thought 
themselves, wronged, they had recourse to meetings, and 
stopped the Governor’s palankeen in order to present a petition 
in person.* Thus, in 1767, the salt-makers, or Malungees, of 
the Sunderbunds came up to Calcutta in a body to petition for 
liberty to remove their salt before the swelling of the river, 
as the Company had forbidden the sales of new-made salt. 
They surrounded the Governor’s palankeen on the high road, 
and prostrating themselves before him, uttered thousand /19/ 

* Bolts. 
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Dua i Campani Sahibs—&s the palkee-bearers did few years 
ago in Calcutta. 

Those were the good times when fortunes were made. To 
give an example. In 1765, a private Company was formed 
in Calcutta, among the servants of the Honorable Company 
(Lord Clive included), for the purpose of establishing a 
monopoly of salt, betel-nut, and tobacco. There were 60 
shares, and the shareholders were the rulers of the country.* 
The Directors at home put a stop to it; but as the communi¬ 
cation with England was very slow, the Company existed for 
two years, during which shareholders had a clear profit of 
10,74,0 2 rupees. As soon as the monopoloy was established, 
fines were impossed upon merchants that were found to sell 
salt at other prices than fixed by the shareholders, and two 
wealthy native firms, Soobiram Bysak and Modun Dutt, were 
on one occasion fined to the amount of Rs. 40,000* tfhich 
fine is said to have been appropriated to the erecting of a 
Court House. And Parsick Aratoon, an Armenian merchant, 
who had in 1767t about 20,000 maunds of salt in Rungpore 
and Dinagepore, had his warehouses broken open, and the 
salt was forcibly taken out and weighed off; and a sum of 
money, estimated to be the price of it, was forced upon the 
Armenian’s gomashtahs. Nor was it Europeans alone who 
made their fortunes. A Muhammadan writer mentions the 
examples of Ram Chand, the Dewan, and of Nobo Krishna, + 
Clive’s Moonshee. The former left twelve and a half million 
of rupees at his death in 1767 ; and Nobo Krishna could 
afford to pay nine lakhs of rupees on the occasion of the 
death of his mother, although both men were in 1757, in 
receipt of only sixty rupees per mensem. 

The magnitude of the fomunes realised may be contrasted 
to the magnitude of the dreadful famine of 1770, which was as 
severely felt in Calcutta as in the whole of Bengal.§ Already, 

* Bolts. f Bolts. 

J The decendants of this man live now at Calcutta. 

§ In 1862, I saw an old woman at Buxar, who remembered this. 
She told me she was 12 years old at the time. She must, therefore, in 
1862, have been 105 years of age. 
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in 1768 and 1769, the crops had proved scanty ; in October 
1769, scarcely a drop of rain fell; and in 1770, the famine set 
at last in. The highways and fields were strewed with the 
dying and the dead. The water and /20/ the fishes of the 
Hooghly were ungt for use. Rice sold at four seers per rupee, 
and was at last no long to be had. Before the famine one 
maund per rupee was considered [ ]. Mutton 

is said to have been the only article that could be eaten 
with safety; all other meats had become poisonous. 
More than three million inhabitants appear to have 
been cut off. Like the late [ ] produced a 

great stir at home, especially because the French in 
Chandernagor had spread the calumny that the servants of 
the Company had bought up the whole rice of the country, 
and had resorted to the inhuman expedient of an artificial 
fdtmfn^ in order to establish a monopoly of grain. 

In 1784, another famine prevailed, but in a much less 
degree ; in 1787, many lives were lost by a great inundation ; 
and again in 1788 by a partial scarcity. 

During 1770, the year of the great famine, the Old or 
Mission Church was built at Calcutta by the Swedish 
Missionary Kiernander, at a cost of nearly Rs. 70,000. It got 
its name “Old Church” after 1784, when the present St. 
John’s, or “the New Church” was commenced. Kiernander 
called his church by the Hebrew name ‘Beth Tephilla’. 

In 1772, the Company at last undertook the collection of the 
revenues by their own servants. Calcutta now became the seat 
of Fiscal Government, and thus the Capital of the Empire. The 
two Boards of Revenue appointed, in 1770, in Patna and 
Moorshedabad, gave way in 1781 to the Supreme Board of 
Revenue appointed in Calcutta, which still exists. The 
Supreme Court was established in 1774, and was fortunately 
made independent of the Governor and Council. The first 
Judges that arrived from England came out with very strong 
notions of the oppressions to which the people had been 
subject,* and when, on arrival at Chandpal-ghat, they saw 


* Obituary. 
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tthe natives with their bare legs, one of them said to the 
.other, ‘'See, brother, the oppressions to which the people 
have been subject. I hope our Court will not have been six 
months in existence before these poor wretches will be again 
comfortably provided with shoes and stockings.” 

After the completion, in 1773, of the Fort, which was then 
generally called the New Fort, the Governor lived in Fort 
William in the large house between St. Peter’s and the 
present Catholic Chapel: itis/21/ now used as a Garrison 
Library. The present Government House was built in 1804 
by Marquis Wellesley. The Directors objected at first to 
the outlay, but assented at [ ] the condition that several 

public offices were to receive accommodation in the lower 
floor of the building. Marquis Wellesley had also made a 
plan to connect Government House in Calcutta with the Villa 
'in Barrackpore by a straight avenue but the plan was^fven 
up as too costly. 

The following particulars regarding the streets of Calcutta, 
rabout the year 1780, are perhaps of interest. The space 
between Middleton Street, Theatre Road, up to the Lower 
'Circular Road, was called Dihi Birjee, from which the Birjee 
Tank, south of the Cathedral, got its name. Park Street was 
called Burial Ground Street, and had about ten houses lying 
;along it. Free School Street did not yet exist; this very 
place* was a jungle of bamboos, where people were afraid to 
pass at night. Dhurrumtolla Bazaar did not exist either ; it was 
•only founded in 1794. The tank before Sudder Street was called 
Colinga Tank, and Ford Street appears to have been the old 
name of Sudder Street. There was a street called Ahmud 
Jemadar’s Street where now Royd Street and Elliot Road 
rare. Many of the lanes about Cossitollah (now Bentinck 
Street) and Tank Square had the same names as at the 
present da$, as Grant’s, Weston’s, Zig-Zag, Imambari, 
'Sooterkin’s, Chandney Choke, Cooper’s, Mangoe, Dacre’s, 
■Crooked, Fancy, and Larkin’s Lane ; so also Raneemoody 
♦Gully (now British India Street). A street rejoicing in the 

* Dovetcn College, where the lecture, in 1867. Was delivered. 
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name of Corkscrew Lane, was situated where the gun of the: 
compound north of Government House stands; it led from 
Merler Place, now partly occupied by the Government House., 
to Fancy Lane. Along the Strand, where now the Bank of 
Bengal stands, was a road called King’s Bench Walk, which, 
led to Hasting’s Street. 

The present St. John’s Church was commenced in 1784, 
a year which was also distinguished by the inauguration of 
the Asiatic Society by Sir W. Jones, then a Judge of the 
Supreme Court. His tomb is in the South Park Street Burial 
Ground, and was lately restored at a cost of Rs. 600. The 
burial ground was opened in 1767. It also contains the tomb 
of Lieut-Col. Rob. Kyd, who died in 1793. He was the: 
founder of the Botanical Garden j Kyd Street has been named 
after /22/ him. The Roman Catholic Cathedral at Murghihatta 
'wtfa Commenced in 1797. The Portuguese Burial Ground, 
a gift of Mr. [ ] Baretto, was opened in 1781. The 

French [ ] and in Park Street was opened a short time 

before 1796 ; it is also called Tirettas. But L ] ground,. 
Tiretta being the name of a French gentleman, was established 
in Calcutta the bazaar known is the Tiretta Bazaar. The 
Madrasah was established in 1788 by Warren Hastings, 
it was at first in Baitakanah, where certain grounds are up 
to this day called the Madrasah Mahal. The present 
Madrasah building in Wellesley Square was erected in 1827, 
and the tank before it was made by the Lottery Committee. 
Fort William College was founded on the 1st May 1800, 
that day having been chosen to commemorate the Conquest 
of Mysore. It was at first intended to build a suitable house 
in Garden Reach ; but this project was not carried out, and 
Writers Building was used instead. The word “Writer” was. 
the name given to the lowest grade of the then Covenanted 
servants of the Company. • 

I shall conclude with a few remarks on Calcutta society 
previous to 1770 ; they are chiefly taken from Price’s. 
“Observations”. Price had been in India for more than 30* 
years; he wrote his “Observations”, in ordet, to refute 
serveral malicious statements regarding English, society in. 
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Calcutta made by a Mr. Macintosh in his book on “Travels 
in Europe, Asia, and Africa.” Macintosh’s book of Travels, 
which appeared in London in 1782, is unfortunately not to 
be had in Calcutta ; a few extracts only are known to me. 
Of Calcutta, as it was about 1770, Macintosh says, “It is one 
of the filthiest place in the world, badly and irregularly 
built; it is only remarkable for a few fine buildings scattered 
here and there j its immense populations, its great commerce, 
the show of luxury, and the voluptuousness of the officers of 
the Company”. Price says, “During the 30 years of my 
residence I could never find one single luxury of the East so 
much talked of in Calcutta, except sitting in an armchair, 
smoking a hookah, and drinking cool water, when I could 
’get it, and wearing clean linen.” 

The fashions in those days were, of course the same as 
in Europe. It was the last period of the time of cocked late,' 
wigs, and topboots. The only thing peculiar to India was 
the white jacket, which gentlemen invariably wore. Hookahs 
were in general use. The words “hubble-bubble” /23/ and 
“tom-tom”, I found in a book* printed at London as early 
as 1672. Macintosh says, that the gentlemen in Calcutta even 
smoke in the company of [ ladies ]. Price remarks, “This is 
quite [ ] in but Mr. Macintosh omits to state that the 

mixture [ ] of sweet scented Persian tobacco, sweet 

[ ] sugar, spices, &c. which they inhale by means of a 

[ ] sanake, comes through clean water, and is so very 

pleasant that many ladies take the tube, and draw a little 
of the smoke into their mouths, and almost all ladies like 
the smell of it, as it goes off directly, and never remains in 
the dresses, or the furniture of their rooms”. Subsequently 
the hookahs seem to have gone down in the public favor, 
or at least in the favor of the ladies. The advertisements of 
balls, &c., in the old Calcutta Gazette , which first appeared 
in 1784, contain, generally the remark “no hookahs admitted 
upstairs”, f 

* Dr. Fryer’s Travels. 

t Seton-Karr, vol. 1. 

6 
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Regarding the intercourse of the English with the residents 
of the other Settlements, Mr. Price says—“In peaceable 
times, the European inhabitants of the English, French, and 
Dutch Settlements, mingle together like one great patriarchal 
family of old. Their plays, their masquerades, their 
Freemason’s Clubs, their public balls on the birthdays of their 
several sovereigns, are open to the three Settlements. The 
commodities of the several nations on the arrival of the 
European ships, are free to anybody to buy. Everywhere 
\ou may be regaled with a tankard of English beer, a bottle 
of French wine, and a slice of Dutch cheese. This friendly 
intercourse, in some instances, produced its natural effects : 
the young people dancing and romping together, became fond, 
of each other. The French forbade their Government 
sgrwmts from intermarrying with Protestants; the English 
theTrs from the same connexions with Roman Catholics ; but 
love breaks down all barriers, the lovers meet at Chinsurah, 
and a Dutch Presbyterian ties them up’ \ During the thirty 
years of his residence, Mr. Price heard of eight or ten of such 
forbidden matches, and some of the poor criminals were 
dismissed from the service of the Company, and turned adrift, 
a prey to fortune. 

The daily occupations of the gentlemen were simple. They 
took a ride a little before day-break until 8 o’clock, then they 
would breakfast, and go directly to the public offices, “where 
they write hard /24/ till 2 or 3 o’clock. They then dine and 
if their daily business is done, they smoke sweet scented 
tobacco, drink tea, visit the ladies, and perhaps dance with 
[ ] with them or, which is more common attend them 

in [ 3 which is [ ] in the evening, after which they 

go home, and are fast asleep by 12 o’clock”. Macintosh in 
several places reproaches the servants of the Company for 
their habit of tea-sipping. We have to remember that tea had 
just become general. Bolts also has a curious sentence, he 
says, “As for tea, we had better not consume it at all; because 
it is expensive in the purchase, and many ij^ys harmful in 
its use.” 
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The worst thing which Macintosh ever said against the 
gentlemen of Calcutta is, that they are rude towards ladies. 
Price, however, triumphantly refutes the charge by stating, 
that the extreme attention and politeness shown to ladies by 
all gentlemen had long since given cause to call Calcutta “The 
Ladies’ Paradise”. /25/ 


H f Blochraatm. Calcutta during last century : . a lecture. Calcutta, 
Thomas S. Smith, City Press, 12 Bentinck Street. 1868. 
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OLD FORT WILLIAM & BLACK HOLE : 
A NOTE 


THIS note on Old Fort William and the Black Hole has been prepared 
under the orders of His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General 
to serve as a brief guide to the models of the Old Fort and the Church 
of St. Anne exhibited in the collection of objects in interest intended 
to be placed in the Queen Victoria Memorial Hall at Calcutta, and also 
as a guide to the Memorials erected on the actual site of the old fort. 

C. R. W. 


The first fort william in Bengal has to-day almost 
completely vanished from the sight and the memory of the 
citizens of Calcutta. Few persons know what the fort 
was like or where it stood. Fewer still, I believe, know that 
a fragment of one of its arcades is still standing within the 
compound of the General Post Office. In India frequent 
changes make short memories. Yet there are reasons of 
special force why the first Fort William in Bengal should not 
be forgotten. The old fort claims regard and commemoration 
from our filial piety. Modern Calcutta is its child and heir. 
It was the nucleus round which the city grew, and was the 
main guarantee of the permanence, safety, and prosperity 
of the early settlement. The old fort further claims regard 
and commemoration from our natural compassion with the 
suffering of a great human tragedy, for within its walls was 
situated the Black Hole prison in which, on the stifling night 
of June 20, 1756, a hundred and twenty-three brave souls 
were needlessly and cruelly done to death through the 
stupidity of those in charge of them. /3/ 

Of late, however, much has been done to discharge our 
long neglected duty of regard and commemoration to the 
old fort. Its principal lines and features have been marked 
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out, the site of the prison has been covered with polished 
black marble and a tablet places on the wall above, and a 
white marble replica of the obelisk erected by Governor 
Holwell over the grave of the sufferers has been re-erected 
at the site by His Excellency Lord Curzon. The models now 
exhibited to the public of the first Fort William in Bengal 
and the Church of St. Anne represent efforts of another sort 
to enable modern Calcutta to realise more clearly the vanished 
past. With the aid of these reproductions in miniature of 
the old fort and church, and with the further aid of this note 
and the pictures and plans collected to illustrate subject, it is 
hoped that any doubts and obscurities may have been felt 
regarding the history and topography of these deeply interest¬ 
ing buildings will be finally removed. 

The first Fort William was not built in a day nor yet 
in a year, neither was it the work of a single man. The 
idea of establishing a fortified post somewhere near the 
mouth of the Hugli, as the best means of protecting the 
English trade from the oppressive exactions of the Nawab 
of Bengal and his officials, seems to have been first suggested 
by William Hedges who was Agent and Governor of the East 
India Company’s affairs in the Bay of Bengal during the 
years 1682-1684. The choice of Chutanuttee, or Calcutta, to 
be the site of the fort must be ascribed to Job Charnock, 
who actually began hostilities with the Nawab. Under 
Charnock’s direction the English withdrew from Hugli, and 
after occupying Chutanuttee temporarily in December 1686, 
and again in November 1687, at last permanently settled there 
on the 24th August, 1690. In 1693, after Job Charnock’s 
death, Sir John Goldesborough visited Chutanuttee and found 
it in great disorder. No permission had been received from 
the Mugul, or the Nawab, definitely allowing the settlement, 
and no sort of fort had been begun. Accordingly, Sir John 
ordered a spot to be enclosed with a mud wall whereon to 
build a factory, when permission should be granted, and 
bought a house for the Company, which he intended to 
enlarge and use for offices. In 1696, when Mr. (afterwards 
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Sir) Charles Eyre was Agent at Calcutta, the long delayed 
permission to build a fort was virtually conceded by the 
Nawab, owing to the dangerous insurrection of Rajah Subah 
Sing, and a little later a nishan was received from Prince 
Azim-ush-shan for a settlement of the Company’s rights at 
Chutanuttee, on the basis of which they rented the three 
adjoining towns, expecting that the revenue arising from them 
would defray the charges of the small garrison required for 
the protection of the factory. But there were still many 
difficulties in the way of building the fort. The Company 
wished to have one sufficient to protect their servants and 
property, but they feared to attempt fortifications on a large 
scale lest their appearance might excite jealousy in the native 
government. For military reasons the Directors recommended 
that the fort should be in the form of a pentagon ; but the 
Council in Calcutta thought it safer to adhere to a rectangular 
shape. There was also the difficulty of finding trustworthy 
officers to carry out any scheme. In 1699 the Company 
determined to make a great effort. Bengal was declared a 
separate presidency, and its fort was to be called Fort William 
in honour of the king. Sir Charles Eyre, who had returned 
to Europe, was sent out again with ample instructions, means, 
and powers. But he returned hastily after seven months’ 
stay in India and left the work of building Fort William to 
his successor John Beard. At the beginning of 1704 John 
Beard was succeeded by the Rotation Government,* which 
added the two western bastions and the greater portion of 
the river wall. Under the three succeeding governors, 
Anthony Weltden, John Russell, and Robert Hedges, the fort 
was completed, the latest additions being made in 1716 or 
1717./5/ 

The earliest portion of the fort was the south-east bastion 
and the adjacent walls. The north-east bastion was built 
by Governor Beard about 1701, He also in 1702 began the 
Factory or Government House in the middle of the fort. 

♦ The Rotation Government was conducted by a Council of eight, 
of which the two chairmen presided in alternate weeks. 
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This ‘piece of architecture* was completed by the Rotation 
Government in 1706. The north-west and south-west bastions 
were put together hastily at the death of Aurangzeb in 1707. 
The church of St. Anne, which stood immediately outside 
the fort before the east curtain wall, was built in the days 
of the Rotation Government and consecrated on the Sunday 
after Ascension Day, June 5, 1709. In 1709 too the great 
tank in the green before the fort, the modern Dalhousie 
Square, was extended and deepened, and the earth taken out 
was used to till up the space between the two new bastions, 
the bank being faced with rubble and ballast. The river 
wall was begun in February, 1710, forming a wharf before 
the fort faced with brick and protected by a breastwork and 
line of guns. The western curtain begun by Governor 
Weltden in 1710 or 1711, was completed in 1712. A letter 
from Bengal, dated December 10, 1712, states that ‘the .wharf 
is finished but not the breastwork on it. The strong landing 
stage and the crane at the end of it, which will work at all 
times of the tide, are nearly done. Within the fort all that 
remains is a little work on, one of the curtains with the 
construction of a broad walk round the walls and the 
reconstruction of the long row or central range of lodgings, 
running from the east to the west curtain, which are now 
decayed and ready to fall.* Another letter from Bengal in 
1716 states that‘the long row of lodgings for the writers is 
finished and commodious, and that the breastwork will be 
finished.’ Here practically the building of the fort ended. 
No ditch was ever made round it. It was, theretore, of very 
little real use as a fortification, especially as it was commanded 
by the church and several houses outside it. The Court of 
Directors not unjustly criticised Fort William in 1713 as 
making ‘a very pompous show to the waterside by high/6/ 
turrets of lofty buildings’, but having ‘no real strength or 
power of defence.’ 

The subsequent additions to the fort were made not to 
strengthen its defence but to increase its warehouse accommo¬ 
dation. The import and export warehouses were situated in 
the arcades built within the south curtain. In March, 1729, 
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the warehouses were further enlarged by building a verandah 
before them in the south-east corner of the fort, which undoub¬ 
tedly obstructed in some degree the way to the south-east 
bastion. In 1741, there being still a want of warehouse room, 
Governor Braddyll built a very large one against the south 
end of the fort. It extended from the south-east to the south¬ 
west bastion and projected 100 or 120 feet beyond them 
enclosing a large area. ‘By these means the two bastions were 
rendered of very litte use for defending the south end of the 
fort, for the curtain between them was now become the inner 
wall of a warehouse and a large passage broke through it 
into the fort, by way of a door to this new warehouse.’ 
From this time onwards the fort remained practically unchanged 
in shape till it was taken by Siraj-ud-daula in 1756. 

In. order to picture it as it then was we must remember 
that 'in those days the river Hugh flowed much further east 
than it does now, and where the present Strand Road is, was 
then deep under water. The actual site of the fort was the 
ground now occupied by the General Post Office, the New 
Government Offices, the Custom House, and the East Indian 
Railway House. The warehouses built along the south side 
of the fort skirted Khoila Ghat Street. The north side was 
in Fairlie Place. The east front Jooked out on Clive Street 
and Dalhousie square, which in those days was known as the 
Lai Bag, or the Park. The fort was in shape an irregular 
tetragon. Its fl( north side was 340 feet; its south side, 
485 feet; its east and west sides, each 710 feet. At the 
four corners were small square bastions (1, 2, 3, 4), which 
were connected by curtain walls about four feet thick and 
eighteen feet high. They were built of thin tile bricks 
strongly cemented together. Each of the four bastions 
mounted ten guns, and the main east gate, which projected, 
carried five. The bank of the river was armed with heavy 
cannon mounted in embrasures on a wall of solid masonry 
(22), and the space between this river wall and the west 
curtain was closed at each end by small cross walls with' 
palisaded gates. There were, however, as has been said, no 
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proper ditches or military out-works of any kind to protect 
the other three sides of the fort. Within, the fort was cut 
into two sections by a block of low buildings running east 
.and west (5), and chambers and arcades were built all round 
.against the curtain walls, their roofs serving as ramparts. 
The two sections were connected by a narrow passage. The 
northern and smaller section of the fort contained the magazine 
for arms, the military stores, the shop for medicine, the smith’s 
shop, and the like. It had one small river gate (8) near 
which stood the flag-staff (25). In the centre were the armoury 
(6) and laboratory (7). The block of buildings (5), which 
separated the north section from the south, known as the 
Long Row, contained the damp, unhealthy lodgings of the 
* young gentlemen in the Company’s service. These were the 
Writers’ Buildings of the first-half of the eighteenth century. 
The south section of the fort had two gates, one (9) hading 
to the river, the steps and the landing stage, with the 
Company’s crane ‘to work at all times of the tide’ at the 
end (11); the other (10) opening out upon the great avenue 
to the eastward, the road which we now variously call 
Oalhousie Square North, Lai Bazaar, Bow Bazaar, and 
Baitakhana. The buildings on the south side of the fort 
were used for storing the Company’s goods. The export and 
import warehouses (12), built on outside the south curtain in 
1741, followed the line of Khoila Ghat Street. Of the arcades 
within the south curtain a portion (23) is still standing in 
the yard of the General Post Office, being used as a shed 
for the wagons. West of the warehouses was the carpenter’s 
yard (21). In the middle of the south section of the fort 
was the Governor’s House (13), which Hamilton describes as 
‘the best and most regular piece of Architecture that I ever 
saw in India.’ This building formed three sides of a rectangle. 
Its west and principal face was 245 feet long. In the centre 
of this face was the great gate, and from it a colonnade 
ran down to the water gate and the landing stage.* Entering 

* There was a similar colonnade in Fort St. George, Madras. The 
columns were of stone, and were carried off by Dupleix to Pondicherry, 
3>ut were subsequently brought back to Madras. The colonnade is still 
standing, having been converted into a record room. 
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the great gate and turning to your left, you ascended the 
grand staircase which led to the hall and the principal rooms* 
of the factory. The south-east wing contained the apartments* 
of the Governor. A raised cloister ran round the three sides- 
of the court enclosed within the building. On either side of 
the east gate of the fort (10) there extended a double row of 
arches parallel to the east curtain wall. The first row of arches 
served to contain the range of rooms built against the wall 
(14, 15, 16), the second row of arches formed a verandah, or 
piazza (18), west of the rooms. The Black Hole tragedy 
occurred in the rooms to the south of the gate which were* 
formed by dividing off the space between the curtain wall 
and the first row of arches by a number of cross walls (14, 15 v 
16), Each of these arches measured 8 feet 9 inches. The ’ 
first four arches formed the court of guard (14) and were left 
open* to the piazza before them. The next nine arches formed 
three rooms, communicating with each other, used for the 
soldier’s barracks (15). They were separated from the piazza 
before them by a small dwarf wall or parapet wall, built 
between the arches. The fourteenth and fifteenth arches were 
completely walled in and used as the Black Hole or military 
prison (16). This room was the most southern of the series. 
Its east side was the curtain wall, on its south side was a /9/ 
blank cross wall built between the curtain and the south pier 
of the fifteenth arch. Iu north side was a similar wall having 
a door opening inwards giving entrance to the prison from the 
barracks. Its west side was formed by the two bricked-up 
arches, with a window left in the centre of each. Along the 
east wall of the barracks and the Black Hole was a wooden 
platform (24), about six feet broad, raised three or four feet 
from the ground, and open underneath. South of the Black 
Hole there were no more rooms, the remaining space being 
taken up by a straight staircase (17), fifty feet long, built 
against the east curtain wall, leading to the south-east bastion 
(2). The verandah, or piazza (18X which ran all along west of 
the rooms was low and clumsy, but it protected them from the 
sun and the rain. Its arches were wider than thos^which formed 
the west side of the rooms, and measured 11 feet 3 inches. 
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Such was the old fort as it stood by the river side in 
the first-half of the eighteenth century, and such it remained 
till the year 1756, when Siraj-ud-daula, Nawab of Bengal, 
attacked and took the settlement. The settlers were quite 
unprepared. At first they vainly tried to defend the whole of 
the English quarter, but they were soon forced to abandon 
positions which were easily turned by the overwhelming 
numbers of the enemy, and to withdraw to the fort. There all 
was confusion. It seemed almost impossible to hold the fort, 
but no one could decide what should now be done. Governor 
Drake and the majority of the English residents hurriedly made 
their escape to the ships in the river, leaving Holwell and 
some 170 others to their fate. After a brief but gallant 
struggle the place was taken. On the evening of the 20th June, , 
the Nawab entered the fort in his litter by the north river 
gate (8). Holwell had three interviews with him. After* /10/ 
much useless discussion the Nawab retired to rest giving orders 
that the prisoners should be secured for the night, but that 
no harm should happen to them. What followed may best be 
told in Holwell’s own words. 

‘As soon as it was dark, we were all, without distinction, 
directed by the guard over us to collect ourselves into one 
body and sit down quietly, under the arched verandah, or 
piazza (18) to the west of the Black Hole prison (16), and 
the barracks (15) to the left of the Court of Guard (14); and 
just over against the windows of the Governor’s easterly 
apartments (19). Besides the guard over us, another was placed 
at the foot of the stairs (17) at the south end of this verandah, 
leading up to the south-east bastion (2), to prevent any of us 
escaping that way. On the parade (where you will remember 
the two twenty-four pounders stood) were also drawn up about 
four or five hundred gun men with lighted matches (20). At 
this time the factory was in flames to the right and left ol 
us ; to the right the Armoury (6) and Laboratory (7) ; to the 
left the carpenter’s yard (21) ; though at this time we imagined 
it was the cotta warehouses (12).* 

*Here Holwell tells the affecting story of how Leach, the Company’s 
smith, who,had made his escape, returned to .show Holwell the way to 
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‘They ordered us all to rise up and go into the barracks (15) 
to the left of the Court of Guard. The barracks have a large 
wooden platform for the soldiers to sleep on, and are open 
to the west by arches and a small parapet-wall, correspon¬ 
ding to the arches of the verandah without. In we went most 
readily and were pleasing ourselves with the prospect of passing 
a comfortable night on the platform (24) little dreaming of 
the infernal apartments in reserve for us, for we were no 
sooner all within the barracks than the guards advanced to 
the inner arches and parapet-wall, and with their muskets 
presented, ordered us to go into the room at the southern 
most end of the barracks, commonly called the Black Hole 
prison, whilst others from the Court of Guard, /11/ with clubs 
and drawn scimitars, pressed upon those of us next to them. 
This stroke was so sudden, so unexpected, and the throng 
and pressure so great upon us next the door of the Black Hole 
prison, that there was no resisting it | but like one agitated 
wave impelling another, we were obliged to give way and 
enter; the rest followed like a torrent, few amongst us, the 
soldiers excepted, having the least idea of the dimensions of a 
place we had never seen : for if we had, we should at all events 
have rushed upon the guard, and been, as the lesser evil by our 
own choice, cut to pieces. 

‘Figure to yourself, if possible, the situation of a hundred 
and forty-six wretches, exhausted by continual fatigue and 
action, thus crammed together in a cube of about eighteen 
feet, in a close sultry night, in Bengal, shut up to the eastward 
and southward (the only quarters from whence air could reach 
us) by dead walls and by a wall and a door to the north, open 
only to the westward by two windows strongly barred with 
iron, from which we could receive scarce any the least circu¬ 
lation of fresh air.’ 

At six o’clock the next morninig, when the door of the 
prison was opened, only twenty-three persons were found still 
alive. The bodies of the dead were promiscuously thrown into 
the ditch of an unfinished ravelin in front of the east gate, and 

escape too, and how in the end they both preferred to stgy and share the 
fate of their fellow prisoners. 
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covered with earth. On this spot Holwell subsequently erected 
an obelisk. 

The remaining history of the fort is soon told. While 
in the possession of the Nawab some of the inner buildings 
were demolished and a mosque erected, but after the recovery 
of Calcutta the place returned to its original uses. In June, 
1758, the Company’s goods were all removed and the place 
was entirely given up to the Military for barracks. Towards 
the end of 1759, orders were given to build slight apartments 
on ‘the Cotta Godowns (12) and the/12/Long Row (15)* for 
the reception of the officers of Colonel Coote’s battalion, and 
in 1760 the space between the East Gate and the Black Hole 
prison was made into a temporary church. By the beginning * 
of 1767, all the military were withdrawn from the place, in 
order that it might be converted into a Custom Hous*<vand 
various buildings were erected to adapt it to its new uses. 
From this time onwards its fortunes steadily declined. The 
river gradually receded, and the tide of life left it to flow in 
other channels. It was part of the older and humbler order 
of things, and the new and victorious generation disdained its 
poor sad walls of thin brick. It at length disappeared during 
the reforming administration of the Marquess of Hastings. The 
foundation stone of the New Custom House was laid on 
Friday, February 19, 1819, with imposing Masonic ceremonies, 
and all Calcutta congratulated itself upon the vast improvement 
thus effected in the appearance of the city. 

At the beginning of 1821 a further improvement was effected 
by pulling down the old obelisk erected by Holwell to 
mark the spot where those who perished in the Black Hole 
had been buried. The Calcutta Journal for April 6, 1821, 
informs its readers of this last improvement with evident 
satisfaction, but on April 11, a writer signing himself 
BRirrANicus is rightly indignant at this ‘act of sacrilege’ and 
hopes that the tombs of Job Charnock and Surgeon Hamilton 
‘will not undergo a similar process of conservancy.’ 

From this time onward for some eighty years Calcutta 
remained without even a sculptured tablet to the memory of 
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those hundred and twenty-three of her citizens who perished 
faithful to their duty. Well-informed writers made 
contributions from time to time to the local journals and 
periodicals about the early history of the city, but they failed 
to attract much popular attention. /13/ 

In 1882 a determined attempt to fix the site of the Black 
Hole prison was made by Mr. R. R. Bayne, C. E., of the East 
Indian Railway Company, who, in the course of erecting 
the railway offices in Fairlie Place, came across the foundations 
of the whole of the north end of the fort. He carefully traced 
out the walls, the slopes of the north-east and north-west 
bastions, the little river gate, and the central building used 
as the armoury. He thus settled the topography of the north 
end of the fort, and from this he attempted to infer the 
topography of the south end. His views were adopted by 
Mr. H. E. Busteed in his charming Echoes from Old Calcutta , 
and have in consequence become familiar to the public. But 
they were however altogether incorrect with regard to the 
south end of the fort and the site of the Black Hole. 

The excavations of Mr. Bayne and the writings of Mr. 
Busteed aroused considerable interest in the old fort, and 
during the next few years a number of attempts were made 
to clear up the doubtful points in topography, particularly 
the position of the east or main gate of the fort and the 
Holwell monument which stood in front of it. No real 
progress, however, was made till the year 1889, when Mr. 
T. R. Munro discovered in the King’s library in the British 
Museum a large map of old Calcutta, dated 1753, on the 
scale of iOO feet to the inch. This map was drawn by 
Lieutenant Wells of the Company’s Artillery, and was 
designed to show a project of a new fort by Colonel Scott, the 
Engineer at the time. But it also shows the old fort in 
great detail. Mr. Munro at once recognising the importance 
of this plan had a tracing of it prepared which he deposited 
with the Public Works Department, and at the same time 
presented a photograph of it to the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. 
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The writer of this note first began to study the topography 
of the old fort in 1891. In that year a portion of the Custom 
House was pulled down and the ground opened up for laying 
-down the foundations /14/ of the new offices of the Calcutta 
•Collectorate. These excavations brought to light the 
foundations of the east gate, and the portions of the fort south 
and west of it. With the copy of the large plan of the fort 
made by Wells in 1753 it was easy for me to trace out all 
the walls. After determining the topography of the east gate 
and the structures south of it, including the Black Hole, I 
investigated and fixed the true positions of the Long Row, 
where the writers had their lodgings, which cut the fort into 
two, the Factory or Government House in the centre, where 
the Governor had his apartments or offices, also the curtain 1 
walls, especially the south curtain wall with old arcades within 
it, which are still standing. In 1895-96, when the old Ihjuse, 
which used to store the Post Office records, was pulled down 
;to make room for the new building, I was able to test the 
accuracy of my previous conclusions and trace out clearly 
the lines of the south-west bastion of the fort. The excavations 
Were this time made with great care. None of the walls were 
-cut away, and the lines of the curtains, the slopes of the 
.bastion, the ramp of the staircase, the river wall and gun 
.platforms could be seen in clear unbroken continuity. 

My conclusions were placed before Government and the 
public. It was perceived that at last sufficient evidence was 
now forthcoming to fix beyond all doubt the sites of the Black 
Hole and the Holwell monument and to determine the rest of 
the topography of the fort. On February 28, 1900, a special 
meeting, at which Lord Curzon was present, was convened 
in the yard of the General Post Office by His Excellency’s 
order to consider the whole question. His Excellency 
personally inspected the site of the old fort, especially that 
part of it where the Black Hole was situated, and the measures 
necessary for commemorating the various points of interest 
were discussed and decided. In consequence of the decisions 
then reached the massive masonry gate at the east end of the 
Post Office was removed, so that the site of the prison might 
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be easily visible, and the site itself was covered with polished 
black marble and enclosed with a railing, an inscription on a 
black marble tablet being placed on the wall above. /15/ 
From this spot onwards round the outline of the old fort 
the site of the original walls and bastions, whenever 
unoccupied by later buildings, has been marked on brass 
lines, sunk in a stone pavement, specially laid for the purpose, 
while the identity of the different features of interest has been 
indicated by inscribed tablets affixed to the adjoining walls. 
With the consent of the family the statue of Sir Ashley Eden, 
which had been erected upon the exact site of the old Holwell 
monument, was removed to Dalhousic Square and a replica 
of the original memorial in white marble was erected on 
the spot. 

* 

T.ns beautiful obelisk is the personal gift of Lord Curzon 
to the City of Calcutta and was unveiled by His Excellency on 
December 19, 1902, on which occasion he made the following, 
speech :— 

‘I daresay that the worthy citizens of Calcutta may have 
been a good deal puzzled on many occasions during the past 
four years to see me rummaging about this neighbourhood 
and that of the adjoining Post Office in the afternoons, 
poking my nose into all sorts of obscure corners, measuring, 
marking, and finally ordering the erection of marble memorials 
and slabs. This big pillar which I am now about to unveil 
and the numerous tablets on the other side of the street are- 
the final outcome of these labours. But let me explain how' 
it is that they have come about and what they mean. 

‘When I came out to India in this very month four years 
ago, one of the companions of my voyage was that delightful 
book Echoes from Old Calcutta by Mr. Busteed, formerly 
well known as an officer in the Calcutta Mint, and now living, 
in retirement at home. There I read the full account of the 
tragic circumstances under which old Fort William, which 
stood between the site where I am now speaking and the river, 
was besieged and /16/ taken by the forces of Siraj-ud-Dowlah 
in 1756 ; and of the heroism and sufferings of the small band 
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of survivors who were shut up for an awful summer’s night 
in June in the tiny prison known as the Black Hole, with the 
shocking result that of the 146 who went in only 23 came out 
alive. I also read that the monument which had been erected 
shortly after the disaster by Mr. Holwell, one of the survivors, 
who wrote a detailed account of that night of horror, and 
who was afterwards Governor of Fort William, in order to 
commemorate his fellow-sufferers who had perished in the 
prison, had been taken down, no one quite knows why, in or 
about the year 1821 ; and Mr. Busteed went on to lament, 
as I think very rightly, that whereas for 60 years after their 
death Calcutta had preserved the memory of these unhappy 
victims, ever since that time, now 80 years ago, there had 
been no monument, not even a slab or an inscription, to 
record their names and their untimely fate. 

‘It was Mr. Busteed’s writings accordingly that first catyed 
my attention to this spot, and that induced me to make^a 
careful personal study of the entire question of the site and 
surroundings of old Fort William. The whole thing is now 
so vivid in my mind’s eye that I never pass this way, without 
the Post Office and Custom House and the modern aspect 
of Writers’ Buildings fading out of my sight, while instead 
of them I see the walls and bastions of the old Fort exactly 
behind the spot where I now stand, with its eastern gate, and 
the unfinished ravelin in front of the gate, and the ditch in 
front of the ravelin into which the bodies of those who had 
died in the Black Hole were thrown the next morning, and 
over which Holwell erected his monument a few years later. 

‘Nearly twenty years ago Mr. Roskell Bayne, of the East 
Indian Railway, made a number of diggings and measurements 
that brought to light the dimensions of the old Fort, now 
almost entirely covered with modern buildings ; and I was 
fortunate enough when I came here to find a worthy successor 
to him and coadjutor to myself in the person of Mr. C. R. 
Wilson, of /17/ the Indian Education Department, who had 
carried Mr. Bayne’s enquiries a good deal lurther, cleared 
up some doubtful points, corrected some errors, and fixed 
with accuracy the exact site of the Black Hole and other 

7 
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features of the Fort. Alt of these sites I set to work to 
commemorate while the knowledge was still fresh in our 
minds. Wherever the outer or inner line of the curtain and 
bastions of old Fort William had not been built over I had them 
traced on the ground with brass lines let into stone—you will 
see some of them on the main steps of the Post Office—and I 
caused white marble tablets to be inserted in the walls of 
the adjoining buildings with inscriptions stating what was the 
part of the old building that originally stood there. I think 
that there are some dozen of these tablets in all, each of 
which tells its own tale. 

‘I further turned my attention to the site of the Black Hole, 
which was in the premises of the Post Office, and could not be 
seen from the street, being shut off by a great brick and plaster 
gateway. I had this obstruction pulled down and an open iron 
j*abe and railings erected in its place. I had the site of the Black 
Hole paved with polished black marble, and surrounded with 
a neat iron railing, and, finally, I placed a black marble tablet 
with an inscription above it, explaining the memorable and 
historic nature of the site that lies below. I do not know if 
cold-weather visitors to Calcutta, or even the residents of the 
city itself, have yet found out the existence of these memorials. 
But I venture to think that they are a permanent and valuable 
addition to the possessions and sights of the capital of British 
rule in India. 

‘At the same time 1 proceeded to look into the question of 
the almost forgotten monument of Holwell. I found a number 
of illustrations and descriptions of it in the writings of the 
period, and though these did not in every case precisely tally 
with each other, yet they left no doubt whatever as to the 
general character of the monument, which consisted of a tall 
pillar or obelisk rising from an octagonal pedestal, on the two 
main faces of which were/18/inscriptions written by Holwell, 
with the names of a number of the slain. Holwell’s monument 
was built of brick covered over with plaster, like all the 
monuments of the period in the old Calcutta cemeteries; and 
I expect that it must have been crumbling when it was taken 
down in 1821, for I have seen a printwhich it was 
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represented with a great crack running down the side, from the 
top to the base, as though it had been struck by lightning. I 
determined to reproduce this memorial with as much fidelity 
as possible in white marble, to re-erect it on the same site, and 
to present it as my personal gift to the city of Calcutta in 
memory of a never-to-be-forgotten episode in her history and 
in honour of the brave men whose life-blood had cemented the 
foundations of the British Empire in India. This pillar 
accordingly, which I am about to unveil, is the restoration to 
Calcutta of one of its most famous land-marks of the past, with 
some slight alterations of proportion, since the exact dimen¬ 
sions of Holwell’s original pillar were found to be rather 
stunted when placed in juxtaposition to the tall buildings by 
which it is now surrounded. There js some reason to think, 
from the evidence of old maps, that the ditch in which the 
bodies were interred and the earlier monument above f «them 
were situated a few yards to the eastwards of the site of the 
new monument: and I had excavations made last summer to 
see whether we could discover either the foundations of 
Holwell’s obelisk, or any traces of the burial below them. The 
•edge of the old ditch was clearly found, but nothing more. 
However, that we are within a few fe~t of the spot where those 
123 corpses were cast on the morning of the 21st of June, 1756, 
there can be no shadow of a doubt, and their memory is now 
preserved, I hope for ever, within a few yards of the spot where 
they suffered and laid down their lives. 

‘There are, however, two very material alterations that 
I have made in the external features of the monument. 
Holwell’s inscriptions written by himself with the memory 
•of that awful experience still fresh in his mind, contained 
a bitter reference to /19/ the personal responsibility for 
the tragedy of Siraj-ud-Dowla which I think is not wholly 
justified by our fuller knowledge of the facts, gathered lrom 
a great variety of sources, and which I have therefore struck 
out as calculated to keep alive feelings that we would all 
wish to see die. Further, though Holwell’s record contained 
less than 50 names out of the 123 who had been suffocated in 
the Black Hole, I have, by means of careful search into the 
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records both here and in England, recovered not only the 
Christian names of the whole of these persons, but also 
more than 20 fresh names of those who also died in the 
prison. So that the new monument records the names of no 
fewer than 60 of the victims of that terrible night. 

‘In the course of my studies, in which I have been ably 
assisted by the labours of Mr. S. C. Hill, of the Record 
Department, who is engaged in bringing out a separate work 
on the subject, I have also recovered the names of more 
than 20 other Europeans who, though they did not actually 
die in the Black Hole, yet were either killed at an earlier 
stage of the Siege, or having come out of the Black Hole 
alive, afterwards succumbed to its effects. These persons seem 
to me equally to deserve commemoration with those who 
were smothered to death in the prison, and accordingly I 
haWentered their names on the remaining panels of this 
monument. We therefore have inscribed on this memorial the 
names of some 80 persons who took part in those historic 
events which established the British dominion in Bengal nearly 
a century and a half ago. They were the pioneers of a great 
movement, the authors of a wonderful chapter in the history 
of mankind : and I am proud that it has fallen to my lot 
to preserve their simple and humble names from oblivion, and 
to restore them to the grateful remembrance of their country¬ 
men. 

‘Gentlemen, in carrying out this scheme 1 have been pursuing 
one branch of a policy to which I have deliberately set myself 
in India, namely, that of preserving, in a breathless and often 
thoughtless age, the relics and memorials of the past. To me 
the past is sacred. It is often a chronicle of errors and /20/ 
blunders and crimes, but it also abounds in the records of 
virtue and heroism and valour. Anyhow, for good or evil, it 
is finished and written, and has become part of the history 
of the race, part of that which makes us what we are. 
Though human life is blown out as easily as the flame of a 
candle, yet it is something to keep alive the memory of what 
it has wrought and been, for the sake of those who come 
after ; and I daresay it would solace our own despatch into- 
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the unknown, if we could feel sure that we too were likely 
to be remembered by our successors, and that our name 
was not going to vanish altogether from the earth when the last 
breath has fled from our lips. 

‘I have been strictly impartial in carrying out this policy, 
for I have been equally keen about preserving the relics of 
Hindu and Musulman, of Brahman and Buddhist, of Dravidian 
and Pathan. European and Indian, Christian and non-Christian 
are to me absolutely alike in the execution of this solemn 
duty. I draw no distinction between their claims. And, there¬ 
fore, I am doing no more here than I have done elsewhere, 
if I turn to the memories of my own countrymen, and if I 
set up in the capital of the Indian Empire this tardy tribute to 
their sacrifice and suffering. 

‘Gentlemen, how few of us ever pause to think about the 
past, and our duty to it, in the rush and scurry of our modern 
lives. How few of us who tread the streets of Calcutta from 
day to day ever turn a thought to the Calcutta past. And yet 
Calcutta is one great graveyard of memories. Shades of 
departed Governors-General hover about the marble halls 
and corridors of Government House, where I do my daily 
work. Forgotten worthies in ancient costumes haunt the 
precincts of this historic square. Strange figures, in guise of 
peace or war, pass in and out of the vanished gateways of 
the vanished fort. If we think only of those whose bones 
are mingled with soil underneath our feet, we have but to 
walk a couple of furlongs from this place to the churchyard 
where lies the dust of Job Charnock, of Surgeon William 
Hamilton, and of Admiral Watson, /21/ the founder, the 
extender, and the saviour of the British dominion in Bengal. 
A short drive of two miles will take us to the most pathetic 
site in Calcutta, those dismal and decaying Park Street Ceme¬ 
teries where generations of by-gone Englishmen and English 
women, who struggled and laboured on this stage of exile 
for a brief span, lie unnamed, unremembered, and unknown. 
But if among these forerunners of our own, if among these 
ancient and unconscious builders of Empire, there are any 
who especially deserve commemoration, surely it is the martyr 
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band whose fate I recall and whose names I resuscitate on this 
site; and if there be a spot that should be dear to the 
Englishman in India, it is that below our feet, which was 
stained with the blood and which closed over the remains 
of the victims of that night of destiny, the 20th of June, 1756. 
It is with these sentiments in my heart that I have erected 
this monument, and that I now hand it over to the citizens 
of Calcutta, to be kept by them in perpetual remembrance of 
the past.’ 


The models of the fort and church have been made by 
the carpenters from plans, elevations and sections prepared on 
a uniform scale under my directions. The series of plans 
and elevations was extensive and covered every feature and 
detaj^* of the buildings. The mass of information now 
collected together about these buildings is so complete that 
very- little was left to conjecture. The ground plan has been 
established by actual excavation. The direction and thickness 
of every wall and of the slopes of every bastion, the area 
of the rooms, the breadth of the staircases, the breadth of 
the columns and of the spaces between them, all these have 
been fixed by observation and measurement of actual remains 
in situ. /22/. 

Coming next to the elevation of the buildings above the 
ground plan thus fixed, it is to be notrd that we have a 
bone, and a very considerable bone, left of the body we 
desire to reconstruct. Within the Post Office compound we 
have still standing a fragment of the arcades belonging to the 
south side of the fort, and till 1895 there was also a fragment 
left of the south curtain wall. The arches appear sunk 
because the ground level of the old fort is at least a foot 
and-a-half below the present ground level. Allowing for this 
and extending the wall and the arcades round all the sides 
of the fort according to the established ground plan we recover 
almost certainly their original elevations. We have besides 
views of the fort of Daniell, of late date, it is true, in 1780, 
when the fort was in decay, but still of very great utility. 
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One shows the south-east bastion and the whole of the east 
front, from which most of the details of this side of the fort 
can be made out. In another we are looking down at the 
east gate past Writers’ Buildings. This does not help much, 
as we only gain a distant front view of the gate. A third 
view shows the river front. This too is not so helpful, 
because at the time the view was taken the fort had become 
the Custom House and a new front had been built out 
concealing the curtain wall. Thus the view shows us little more 
than the two riverside bastions. 

We are fortunate, however, in possessing two much better 
and much older views of the riverside of the fort. One is an 
engraving by Vandergucht taken from a picture in the India 
bffice by Lambert and Scott, painted about 1735, and published 
in 1736. This picture gives us practically every detail of the 
west elevation of the fort and the Factory or Government 
House within it, and beyond we also see the lofty spire of 
St. Anne’s Church. In the great cyclone of 1737 the lofty 
spire fell and had to be replaced by a low cupola. This is 
shown by our second picture of the riverside of the fort, an 
engraving by Van Ryne published in 1754. In this picture the 
fort is viewed from the north-west, so that we gain from it some 
of the detail of the north elevation /23/. 

The model of the church was built up in the same way 
and from the same materials. The work had, to a large 
extent, been already done for me by the Rev. H. V. Hude, 
who has published a plan and elevation of St. Anne’s in his 
Parish of Bengal, but when I actually come to the making of 
the model, I found it necessary to introduce a good many 
modifications. 

The complete model of the fort and the model of the church 
are on the scale of 10 feet=1 inch.* The separate model of 
the south-east corner of the fort, intended to show the interior 
arrangement of the court of guard, the barracks, the Black 
Hole, and the staircase to the south-east bastion, is on the 
scale of 6 feet=l inch. 


* The model should be compared with the annexed plan. 
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It is hoped s that the reader of this note after studying 
the model of the fort and retaining its main features in the 
mind’s eye will as soon as possible pay a visit to the actual 
site on the west side of Dalhousie Square. The best way is 
to turn down Khoila Ghat Street and to enter the Post Office 
compound through the gate between the Old Post Office 
building and the new red brick Post Office buildings. This 
brings you at once to all that now 4 remains of the old fort. 
The sunken arches before you, where the Post Office wagons 
are now kept, were once part of an arcade within the south 
curtain used for the import and export warehouses. The Post 
Office employees have their tiffin room above, and two arches 
at the east end have been closed in and made into a kitchen. 

t 

The room thus formed is a good deal larger than the Black 
Hole, but it serves to give some idea of what it was like. The 
line* of the south curtain wall has been marked out by brass 
lines let into a stone pavement running in front* of the old 
arcades. /24/ Before 1895 a portion of the old curtain wall 
was still standing, a double wall of thin bricks.t Two 
tablets with the following inscriptions indicate the nature of 
the site :— 

The brass lines in the stone 
on the adjacent ground 
mark the position and extent 
of the south curtain 
of old Fort William. 


The two lines of twelve arches 
to the west of this tablet 
are all that now remains above ground 
of old Fort William and 
originally formed a portion of the arcade 
within the south curtain. 

* Originally it was behind the old arcades, for what is the front of 
the arcade was formerly its back, and what we should regard as its back 
was its front looking out into the central space within tlfcffort. 
t Photograph No. 24 shows this. 
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The Black Hole prison was a small room 
formed by bricking up two arches 
of a similar but smaller arcade 
within the east curtain 
south of the east gate. 

Passing on from this, to the right, up the compound of the 
Post Office, till you reach the gate in Dalhousie Square, you 
*are walking along what was once the site of the parade ground. 
In the old days of the fort instead of the Post Office buildings 
on your right you would have had ranges of arches used for 
warehouses ; on your left would be the open parade, partly 
paved with brick on edge and partly turfed. At the Dalhousie 
Square Gate you come to the actual site of the Black Hole. 
The tablet above has the following inscription :— 

The marble pavement below this spot 
was placed here 
by 

lord Curzon, Viceroy and Governor-General of India, 

in 1901 

to mark the site of the prison in old Fort William 
known as the Black Hole /25/ 
in which 146 British inhabitants of Calcutta 
were confined on the night of the 20th June 1756, 
and from which only 23 came out alive. 


The pavement marks the exact breadth of the prison, 

14 feet 10 inches, 
but not its full length, 18 feet, 
about one-third of the area at the north-end being covered 
by the building on which this tablet is fixed. 

Another tablet with the following inscription intended to 
3 *uide visitors from Dalhousie Square to the site has been placed 
Rt the corner of the Post Office, by the gate, on the side facing 
the square :— 

Behind the gateway 
immediately adjoining this spot 
is the site of the Black Hole prison 
in old Fort William: 
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Passing through the gate into the square, turning to the* 
right, and ascending the steps of the Post Office, the visitor 
will see brass lines let into the main steps. These mark 
the angle of the south-east bastion, the thickness of the- 
wall being exactly .indicated by the space between the 
lines. On the adjoining wall is a tablet with the following: 
inscription : — 

The brass lines 

in the adjacent steps and pavement 
mark the position and extent 
of part of the south-east bastion 
of old Fort William. 

The extreme south-east point being 
95 feet 

from this wall. 

▼ 

The visitor should now turn round and proceed northwards- 
along the footpath. At the corner of the red brick building 
opposite the marble replica of the Holwell monument is a tablet 
with the following inscription :— 

Sixteen feet behind this wall 
was the entrance of the east gate /26/ 
of old Fort William through which 
the bodies of those who perished 
in the Black Hole were brought and 
thrown into the ditch of the ravelin 
on the 21st June 1756. 

The visitor will now naturally cross the street to the white' 
marble replica of the Holwell monument which marks the spot 
where the bodies were buried. The original inscription gave- 
only the few names that Holwell could remember and gave 
some of them inaccurately. The present fuller and more 
accurate lists are due to a careful examination of contemporary 
records, lists, and registers, which was conducted by Lord! 
Curzon, in co-operation with Mr. S. C. Hill* The inscriptions, 
are as follows :— -*** 
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I. 

This monument 
Has been erected by 

Lord Curzon, Viceroy and Governor-General of India, 

In the year 1902 
Upon the site 

And in reproduction of the design 
Of the original monument 
To the memory of the 123 persons 
Who perished in the Black Hole Prison 
Of old Fort William 
On the night of the 20th of June, 1756. 

The former memorial was raised by 
Their surviving fellow-sufferer 
J. Z. Holwell, Governor of Fort William, 

On the spot where the bodies of the dead 
Had been thrown into the ditch of the revelin. 

It was removed in 1821. 


II. 

To the Memory of 
Edward Eyre, William Baillie, 

Roger Reveley, John Carse, John Law 
Thomas Coles, James Valicourt, 

John Jebb, Richard Toriano 
Edward Page, Stephen Page, 

Wiliam Grub, John Street, 

Aylmer Harrod, Patrick Johnstone, 
George Ballard, Nathan Drake, 
William Knapton, Francis Gosling, 
Robert Byng, John Dodd, 

Stair Dalrymple, David Clayton, 

John Buchanan, and Lawrence Witherington, 
Who perished in the Black Hole .prison. 
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III. 

The names inscribed on the tablet 
On the reverse side to this 
Are the names of those persons 
Who are known to have been killed 
Or to have died of their wounds 
During the Siege of Calcutta 
In June, 1756, 

And who either did not survive 
To enter the Black Hole prison 
Or afterwards succumbed to its effects. 


IV 

The names of those who perished 
In the Black Hole prison. 

Inscribed upon the reverse side 
of this monument. 

Are in excess of the list 
Recorded by Governor Holwell 
Upon the original monument. 

The additional names, and 
The Christian names of the remainder. 
Have been recovered from oblivion 
By reference to contemporary documents. 


V 

To the momory of 
Peter Smith, Thomas Blagg, 

John Francis Pickard, John Pickering, /28/ 
Michael Collings. Thomas Best, 

Ralph Thoresby, Charles Smith, 
Robert Wilkinson, Henry Stopford, 
William Stopford, Thomas Purnell, 
Robert Talbot, William Tideco»b, 
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Daniel Macpherson, John Johnson, and 
Messrs. Whitby, Surman, Bruce, 

Montrong, and Janniko, who perished 
* During the Siege of Calcutta. 

VI 

To the Memory of 
Richard Bishop, Francis Hajes, 

Collin Simson, John Bellamy, 

William Scott, Henry Hastings, 

Charles Wedderburn, William Dumbleton, 

Bernard Abraham, William Cartwright, 

Jacob Bleau, Henry Hunt, 

Michael Osborne, Peter Carey, 

Thomas Leach, Francis Stevenson, 

James Guy, James Porter, 

William Parker, Eleanor Weston, and 
Messrs. Cocker, Bendall, Athinson, Jennings, 

Reid, Barnet, Frere, Wilson, 

Burton, Lyon, Hillier, Tilley, and Alsop, 

Who perished in the Black Hole prison. 

Returning from the monument and recrossing the road the 
visitor should enter the compound of Custom House. The 
line of the outhouses seen on the right is roughly the line of the 
Long Row in which the early writers lived. The outhouses 
bear a tablet with the following inscription :— 

To the west of this tablet 
extended the range of buildings 
called the “Long Row” 
which contained the lodgings 
of the Company’s writers 
and divided the old Fort 
into two sections. /29/ 

Walking on through the compound of the Custom House 
the visitor soon comes to a tablet on his left ma king the 
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position of the west curtain wall. Immediately beyond this 
wall was the warf and then the river which has now retreated 
very much further to the west. The inscription on the tablet 
is as follows * 

The brass lines in the stone 

on the adjacent ground 

mark the position and extent 

of the continuation of the west curtain 

of old Fort William 

near where it was met by the Long Row. 

if before reaching the last noticed tablet the visitor had 
turned to the left, or if now returning from this tablet he turns 
to the right and pushes his way still further amidst the purlieus 
of the Custom House, he will be rewarded by finding the brass 
lines which mark the position of the north wall of the factory, 
the inner building of the fort. The tablet close by has the 
following inscription :— 

The brass lines 

in the stone on the adjacent ground 
mark the position and extent 
of a portion of the north wall 
of the Factory, the principal building 
in the centre of old Fort William. 

Leaving the compound of the Custom House the visitor 
should proceed to the north-east corner of the East Indian 
Railway office which was also the north-east corner of the fort. 
A brass line in the stone on the ground and a tablet commemo¬ 
rate the fact, the inscription being as follows :— 

The brass line in the stone 
on the adjacent ground 
marks 

the position and extent 
of part of 

the north-east bastion 
of old Fort Wiiliam./30/ 
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Proceeding down Fairlie Place the visitor has on his left 
what was formerly the line of the north side of the fort, and he 
.soon comes to a tablet with the following inscription making 
<the position of the north-west bastion :— 

The brass lines 

in the stone on the adjacent ground 
mark the position and size of part of 
the north-west bastion 
of old Fort William. 

Continuing a little further down Fairlie Place, entering the 
■gate on the left and proceeding on till he reaches the 
quadrangle inside the East Indian Railway office, the visitor will 
see on the wall to his right one more tablet with the following 
^inscription :— 

The brass lines 

in the stone on the adjacent ground 
mark the position and extent of the 
northern portion of the west curtain 
of old Fort William. 

This tablet marks the position of the 

North River Gate through which Siraj-ud-Daula entered 
the fort on the evening of the 20th June 1756. 

Behind this tablet to the south of the 
gate stood the great flag-staff 
of the fort. /31/ 


C. R. Wilson, Old Fort William & Blackhole : a note . Calcutta, Office 
of the Superintendent of Govt. Printing, Tndia, &, Hastings Street, 1904. 
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TOPOGRAPHY & VITAL STATISTICS OF 
CALCUTTA 


No. 1, 1828.— On the Topography of Calcutta, the Suburbs and' 
the Lake and Sundarbans beyond. 

In and about Calcutta among the causes of unhealthiness are 
the number of small dirty tanks, and the large drains from 
which the water does not run off; examples of these may be 
seen in every direction, but particularly along the Circular 
Road, the Baitakhanah Road, and the roads in and about 
Entally and Sialdah. To these may be added the numerous 
holes or tanks of shallow water which fill in the rains, and 
stagnate in the dry weather. To remove these causes of 
malaria, it would appear necessary that the drains should be 
kept in a clear state, so that the water should run off at 
once :—and as to the holes or small tanks they should be 
tilled up. 

On looking at the map it will be seen that there is a great 
deficiency of public large tanks* all along the Circular Road, and 

* As regards the deficiency of public tanks, 1 am glad to be able to 
add the following as a presentment of the grand jury to the judge, signed 
by the foreman on behalf of himself and the other jurors only the other 
day. 

That the natise inhabitants of Calcutta are, during the hot season, 
most distressed for want of a proper supply of water for domestic 
purposes, and for the extinction of fires ; and that there ought to be at 
least six new tanks of water dug on the Caldutta side of the Circular 
Road, and the aqueduct from the engine at the Chandpaul Ghaut ought 
to be carried to each of the said proposed tanks, and also to the seven 
public tanks now being on the line of road from Sam Bazar to Park 
Street, in order that the said several tanks may be supplied with water 
from the river &c., August 25th, 1837. 
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if tanks of a considerable size were dug there, the soil from 
them might be used in filling up innumerable holes and tanks, 
and also many ditches which are perhaps of an unnecessary 
depth and width. A plan something like this, Dr. Martin 
tells me, was adopted near the Body Guard Lines and his 
hospital,* with great good effect in lessening the number of 
sick sipahis in hospital. To these causes may be added the /2/ 

* Mr. Martin in a printed paper on the medical topography of 
Calcutta and its suburbs in 1834, gives a further account of the body¬ 
guard hospital, and improvements the Government adopted at his 
suggestion. He says—the result during the three following years, was a 
reduction in the frequency and intensity of fever, as remarkable as it 
was satisfactory. In speaking of the different villages, he says, that one 
description will serve for all, viz. general irregularity of. ground, affording 
lodgments of various extent for stagnant waters, now very offensive ; 
drainage every where defective, and good tank-water scarce. There are 
also belts of jangal trees and underwood, obstructing ventilation.* In all 
these villages the replies of the natives confirmed, what indeed any one 
could have predicted, as to the general prevalence of remittent and 
intermitent fevers; he adds—it may be said with truth, that of all the 
places noticed, there are not six squa.e acres of soil occupied by natives 
which do not contain marsh, and other concentrated sources of periodic 
fevers which in the courses of them establish tiieir inevitable sequel of 
spleen, and fatal diarrhoeas—the brief history of the life and death of 
two-thirds of all the poor inhabitants around us. 

1 do most cordially agree in sentiment with Mr. Martin, that without 
attention to the state of the suburbs in the first instance, it is useless to 
attempt any great improvement within the city, and he considers that 
for one case of fever within the city, there are two beyond the Mahratta 
Ditch. I allude to Mr. Martin’s observations and sentiments on these 
subjects, as confirming those which 1 had previously expressed m my own 
papers on the same subjects ; and I may add, that the late Doctor Vos 
in his letter to Mr. Martin's address, says ~ k The suburbs require much 
improvement, and as long as this object is unaccomplished, Calcutta 
cannot be healthy, it being surrounded with jangal on all sides except 
the river; the suburbs of Calcutta are full of dirty pools, and no 
sufficiently large tanks”. And he alluded to the continual sickness in 
most families except those who live in upper roomed houses. 

With the same view, I also refer to the observations made by Babu 
Ramcomul Sen and Dr. Jackson to Mr. Martin’s address, who remark 
*that the particular causes of fever are :— 

1st. Want of tanks in different parts of the native town to supply 
wholesome water for drinking. 

8 
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great quantity of trees and jangal to the eastward of Calcutta, 
and indeed throughout the suburbs, and even in many parts of 
Calcutta itself; much of this exists in the private gardens and 
compounds of individuals, and it is, I imagine, as great a 
nuisance as it is in towns in England to exercise any unwhole¬ 
some trade to the detriment of health of the inhabitants } 
and as such nuisances can there be put down, so ought the 
nuisance of overgrown jangal here to be capable of being 
removed. Much probably arises from neglect, and would be 
removed without any coercion ; example might induce some 
to remove the nuisance, but there might be others who might 
require a stronger stimulus than either example or their own 
benefit. To meet this perhaps a regulation, if necessary, might 
be framed by Government, which I should think would not 
be a matter of much difficulty as far as regards the town, and 
for tHe suburbs I should hope there would be no difficulty. In 
the native part of the town the stench of the drains and 
stagnation of the tanks is a sad grievance. In these filthy 
stagnant small tanks or puddles, numerous natives bathe, and 
in these you may see filth of every kind, and I can point to 
such which produce sickness and death to those who live close 
to them ; the filling up of those holes and making large public 
tanks would be of essential benefit as regards cleanliness and 
health * Almost throughout the native town the drains are 
generally of a bad kind, and as regards drains, the steam- 

2nd. Accumulation of filth and stagnant water. 

3rd. Shallow tanks, with unwholesome water. 

4th. Digging pits and holes, and leaving them open. 

5th. Drains. 

And it is further remarked—in the suburbs of Calcutta, the drains 
are badly kept, water does not find its free passage in them, and amongst 
crowded gardens, full of marshy places’ surrounded by jangal, the free 
circulation of air is prevented, while the decayed leaves and vegetable 
substances thrown into the stagnant water create malaria, and produce 
fever; and it is added, that few of the laborers, peasants, and poorer 
class of people living in the suburbs, escape its effects and even the 
higher class of people are attacked with it, and a large, portion of them 
fall victims to it. ^ 

* One good-sized tank has since been made in the native town. 
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engine* now about to be erected at the Bagh-bazar, to water 
the central Chitpore /3/ road might be made available to 
fill reservoirs that might once a day, or probably twice, 
cleans the drains ; or it might be desirable to create more 
powerful steam-engine for such purpose generally throughout 
the presidency. The filth of every kind found in most of the 
cross and small roads in the native town is a great evil added 
to the rest, and if the chowkidars or those empowered would 
oblige the babus, and those in large houses to remove away 
their nuisance, it would be desirable. Regulation—of 1814, 
enforces this. 

The tatties generally throughout the native town of Calcutta, 
and Chowringhee, are much complained of in all directions, 
*and situations of extreme nuisance on this account are 
frequently pointed out to me. I have found in the insane 
hospital the advantage of sinking this nuisance into deep 
wells,f but improvement of this sort, and of so extensive a 
nature would rather belong to a scientific surveyor than to a 
medical man whose province it may more immediately be to 
point out these various sources of pestiferous atmosphere, and 
the same remark equally applies to the general draining of 
Calcutta. 

It is not easy to point out what this miasma or malaria is, 
but the state of the soil has much to do with it; it is known 
to be formed in marshy or undrained spots, in wet woods, and 
in moist meadows ; and the low and dense brushwood jangal, 
or thickets of reed or grasses, so common in India, being the 
residence of moisture and decaying vegetation is analogous 
to marsh lands, and must produce much ; but it is well known 
that Indian fevers are caught also in forests, such as the Turraie 
forests, and many others, but particularly in a most dangerous 
one near Hussingabad and one above Bareilly. 

* A considerable sum was subscribed for this purpose, but the plan 
was not adopted, the interest of the money being expended in watering 
the Chitpore road. The money was made over to assist in the erection 
of the College Hospital now building. 

F. P. S. Oct. 1849. 

t The same plan has since been adopted in the jail hospital at Allipore 
and since adopted in very fell in our newly erected Insane Asylum. 
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I conceive then, that putting out of question the Suiyiar- 
bans, and the Salt-water Lake, that the thickets of trees and 
jangal, weeds, pools, small stagnant tanks, and jheels, which 
every where abound on each side of the road, from Chowringee, 
Brejeetullah, to the end of Russapaglah, on each side of the 
Kalighat road, on to Tolly’s Bridge, on each side of Tolly's 
nullah, and the road on the right of this nullah as far as the 
Insane Hospital, where the eye can hardly find any equality 
of surface except on the jheels and tanks, and where the wild 
indigo, and noxious weeds are growing in all directions—all 
this being situated south of the presidency, must be a constant 
source of disease and disorders, many of which would vanish, 
if this pestilence could be removed. And if I am not mistaken, 
I can trace illness from this very source /4/ (these weeds) td 
certain houses in Chowringee where in occasionally unin¬ 
habited houses, in the compound, and round the tanks is 
to be found, jangal indeed, which must add greatly to the 
malaria which is blown from the Russap *glah jangals over 
the Chowringhee part of the presidency. I have as yet 
excepted the Salt-water Lake and Sundurbans, to confine myself 
to Calcutta and its suburbs; but considering the general 
healthiness of this presidency, they cannot be well excluded, 
and.they have been always considered as conducing to the 
general unhealthiness of the place, the wind coming over such 
an expanse of jangal and marsh. The experience, of medical 
practitioners here confirms this opinion, for it will be generally 
found, that where easterly winds prevail for some days together 
a greater degree of sickness is common. To inform myself 
as well as l can regarding the lake, I have been through it 
as far as Tarda, and frequently visited its borders by the 
several roads leading up to it from the Circular Road ; the 
further hail of what appears in the map as lake, is now a 
continued low Sundarbans jangal from Bamanghatta to Tarda 
intersected by channels, and the same kind of thick low jangal 
is continued round from Tarda to near the lands adjoined 
Gurria-haut on Tolly’s nullah. From inquiries I have made 
I understand that the water in what is called the lake, but 
which may more properly be considered as a mere shallow 
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marsh, is generally not much more than knee deep, and it 
is in many places of even less than that depth. The appea¬ 
rance of grass and bushes growing in the water shows that 
it cannot be of any considerable depth, and I am inclined to 
believe, that the depth of the water generally throughout the 
lakes is, with exception of the navigable channel through it, 
not of greater depth than what I have just mentioned. The 
water is brackish, but becomes more salt as you proceed 
from Ballighat towards Bamanghatta along the navigable 
channel which runs through the lake to that place. Mo oric ’ 
can doubt that a shallow* brackish or salt, marsh, extending 
as the one in question docs, over a surface of many milesf, 
must be a source of much unhealthiness, particularly in a 
'tropical climate and that it must produce a contaminated 
atmosphere, the bad qualities of which must affect the health, 
not only of those inhabiting its immediate borders, but &lso 
those residing in the neighbourhood for miles around it. 
That the neighbourhood of the lake, is really unhealthy:}:, /5/ 1 
believe needs no proof; inquiry amongst the natives of Ballighat 
and other places similarly situated, would satisfy any person 
in this respect. He would be told “the air was very bad”, 
that the “salt air was very bad”, and would find, sickness in 
those places more than commonly prevails. 

I have heard it said, that this lake or marsh was capable 
of being drained, and the lands redeemed and brought into 
cultivation ; moreover that it would probably become valuable 
land for the cultivation of indigo, rice, and other products. 

* Marshes into which sea water occasionally enters, arc observed to 
be more pestilential than mere fresh-water swamps. Vide Dr Traill s 
Medical Jurisprudence, page 88, and other authorities. 

t Eighteen and a half square miles. 

t Some years ago 16 police peons were sent on a particular duty 
to the borders of this Lake—every one of them became ill; as many more 
men were sent in their room ; and these were all attacked with disease 

and obliged to return. 

My informant was Mr. Blacquiere who saw these men. It has been 
said that if the lake was converted into a rice cultivation, it would be as 
unhealthy as it is now is. Quere, Would a double batch of men sent to 
a rice cultivation become thus diseased ? 
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The question of draining however, is one which belongs more 
to the province of a surveyor to decide, and upon which I am 
unable to form any correct opinion. The channel which runs 
through the lake from Ballighat to Bamanghatta, is bordered 
on each side with grass and jangal, and is the only part 
of the lake which I understand is used for the purpose of 
navigation, and this channel is obliged to be kept open by 
means of dredging boats; on the borders of it, and 
indeed on other parts of the lake, huts are occasionally to 
•be seen, and cattle grazing in the jangal and grass in the 
water; here and there are to be met with lumps 
of earth above the water, and particularly small ridges 
in some places along the edge of the navigable channel. 
From these circumstances, and from what' I have heard' 
on the subject of draining the lake, I am rather inclined 
to think that something might be practicable in this respect, 
and I believe there are as yet no grounds for supposing it 
impossible to drain off the water, or by embankments, or 
some other means, to reduce the land now waste and useless, 
and a source of disease into profitable cultivation, and make 
it at least a comparatively healthy place. I believe that some 
land bordering upon the lake on the Calcutta side, and to a 
considerable extent, has already by means of drains and 
embankments been reduced from its marshy state, and 
either is, or will shortly be, in a state of cultivation, which 
is a proof, that industry may overcome any seeming difficulties 
and that at least some parts of this pestilential marsh may be 
brought into a valuable state ; and if the whole, or a con¬ 
siderable part was reduced into cultivation, even into paddy 
or rice lands, the situation would become much more healthy, 
/6/ and the whole neighbourhood, including Calcutta, would 
be much benefitted by it. It is true, that as paddy or rice 
land it would still at certain seasons be partially under water, 
as lands of that description generally are ; but I do not 
think that such land produce the same unhealthy atmosphere 
as the present salt and jangal marsh now does, though they 
may do so in a comparatively small degree ; the crop is cut 
down and not allowed to rot on the ground, or in the water, 
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as the jangal does, and the land is clean for many months in 
the year. If by general draining, levelling, removing the 
neighbouring jangal, and producing as much as possible a free 
current of air, the atmosphere we breathe shall be rendered 
purer, many lives may be saved, and many who are now 
obliged to leave the place, may be able to remain and attend to 
their respective occupations. 

This paper was written and given to the Governor General 
shortly after his Lordship had sent for me on the 2nd 
September, 1828. 


NOTE :—Annesley on soils and situations productive of 
miasmata, &c. 

Page 55.—The copious extrication of unwholesome effluvia 
from salt marshes and partial inundation of the sea haS been 
long admitted and has only been disputed by one ; writer 
of eminence, who instances in disproof of the position, the salt 
marshes of one particular district in the western hemisphere, 
but there it is probable that there was some peculiarity in the 
soil and its productions which rendered the formation of 
malaria impossible. 

Page 56.—Experience will prove, &c. &c. when such soils 
have been inundated by the sea, as from the breaking down of 
embankments &c. the formation of deleterious effluvia has 
become most abundant, and has been the source of a most 
devastating pestilence. In proof of this we may mention the 
noxious situations and salt marshes at the mouth of the 
Ganges, the Irrawaddy and the Indus, and numerous other 
places in the east. In the north of Holland the fever which 
was so destructive m 1826, was a very strong proof of the 
delecterious effect of salt water.* 

* “The epidemic which prevailed in Holland, and particularly in 
Groningen and its vicinity during the summer and autumn of 1826, seems 
to have been owing to the partial inundations of the country by the sea 
during the preceding winter and spring. Through Friesland, and parti¬ 
cularly in the Town of Sneik, observes Mr. Kerchoflf (Journal comple¬ 
ment; January, 1837) this cause appears to have had a decided influence. 
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Page 57.—The effects resulting from the inundation of the 
ocean are not perhaps referrible so much to the circumstance 
of a small quantity of salt proving a septic, as is supposed by 
many : for it seems evident the antiseptic properties of'salt 
are in proportion to its quantity, and that a small portion will 
not have a septic tendency, because a large one has an opposite 
effect. The subject has not received its desired attention : and 
authors have, in respect to it been more prone to copy the 
suppositions and admissions of their predecessors than to 
examine into the grounds upon which the opinion is founded, 
that sea-water mixed with fresh-water and vegetable piatter in 
a state decay, will increase the generation of effluvia under the 
influence of a powerful sun, and render them more concentra¬ 
ted, seems to be the fact, ft has been repeatedly presented 
to our notice, and is supported by the testimony of the majority 
» 

Sneik is a handsome and well-built town, the streets are broad, the 
population in 1825 was 6373, and the deaths were from 10 to 12 monthly. 
In the autumn of 1826 it became the centre of the epidemic which ravaged 
Friesland and in July the deaths were 23, in August 87, in September 
80, in October 127, and from the 1st to the 20th of November 62. The 
water in the fosses of this town is generally limpid and running and that 
which usually fills the adjoining ponds and lakes is equally pure, and 
suited to domestic purposes. But after the breaking down of the dykes 
in 1825. and the consequent inundations, the water became salt and 
brackish, and during the high and continued heat of the following spring 
and summer it became greenish ; and so /7/ offensive, that the work not 
labor in the vicinity without being seized within intermittents and 
remittents. As the summer and autumn advanced the fever assumed a 
remittent and even continued form, and the effluvia from the soil became 
more concentrated and noxious, as the waters were more completely 
drained off by the continued warmth of the season. At the same time 
the bad water was used, without sufficient purification, for domestic 
purposes. These causes although instanced here with respect to this 
particular place were also present in equal force at Groningen and other 
places in Friesland ; the fever which was at first intermittent, assumed a 
continued type, and during the exacerbations the pains of the back and 
head were increased. In the majority of cases the liver was much 
effected. In the months of August and September the fever assumed the 
character usually presented by fevers in low and moist situations within 
the tropics, the circumstances occasioning them being in**very respect 
similar.” 
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of observers. But this result seems to be owing to the quantity 
of animal matter sea-water contains, which occassions it to run 
faster into putrefaction than fresh water when subjected to a 
warm temperature and kept at rest. Much is owing to the 
lowness of the situations where inundations take place, and the 
quantity of vegetable and animal matter in a state of decay 
which such situations contain. The exhalations proceeding 
■from these places, whether within the tropics or in temperate 
regions during warm seasons, are generally more noxious 
during very most states of the air, a condition always present 
in warm climates ; and they are still more particularly hurtful 
when they have been collecting for a considerable time owing 
to the continuation of calm weather, and the absence of 
.thunder storms, or those more violent atmospheric vicissitudes 
which are so beneficial in sweeping away the exhalations 
accumulated in low narrow ravines and among the thick 
underwood of tropical regions. 


No. 2, 1829.— Continuation of the same subject — Allusion to 
the soil around Calcutta — Sir H. East’s opinion of the same after 
one experimental boring— Remarks on the bad effect < of marsh 
and jangal air ; allusion to cases and localities—Remarks on 
cultivating the Sundarbans, &c. 

TO MAJOR BENSON, &c. &c. 

SIR, 

In continuation of some papers which I had the honor 
to give some time since for the information of the Right 
Honorable /8/ the Governor General regarding the healthiness 
of this Presidency and its suburbs, I have the honor now to 
submit some further remarks on the same subject. 

In my former statement I alluded generally to the various 
causes to which I was led to attribute much of the unhealthi¬ 
ness of this place, and amongst these were various nuisances, 
which I took the liberty of pointing out; such as the great 
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quantity of surrounding jangal, the numerous small dirty tanks, 
cavities, &c. and the general state of the drainage. I have 
since gone further in my investigation. This and practical 
observation have more and more confirmed me in the opinion 
that I have always entertained relative to these several causes 
being productive of unhealthiness by contaminating the 
atmosphere, and generating what is termed malaria. 

That I am not singular in my opinion of the bad effect of 
stagnant drains is evident (in addition to other authorities 
which could be produced), from a circumstance of late practical 
occurrence, which I beg leave to quote. It is what lately took 
place at Gibraltar where extensive sickness had prevailed ; a 
Dr. Wilson who was there speaks of the Augean drains, and 
attributes the illness to malaria. I have appended the short* 
account he gives of it. If difficulties have existed in respect 
to draining in Calcutta and its vicinity, I am inclined to suppose 
that they do not arise from the nature of the soil, and without 
feeling competent to give any opinion on the practicable part 
of improving the drainage, I am not I think going too far 
in supposing that the new canal now being cut would afford 
a great means for the drainage of all that part of the Town to 
which it runs parallel. This great Improvement is now rapidly 
going on, and viewing it merely in one point—that of the 
healthiness of the neighbourhood—we have only to look at 
the broad belt of jangal that has been cut down for it, and the 
numerous small tanks which have either been cut through or 
filled up, to be convinced of its great benefit. Besides 
commercial and other public advantages, this benefit and 
improvement would indeed be greatly extended, if the canal 
was, instead of stopping at the present eastern canal, to be 
continued round the remaining part of Calcutta, and to join 
the Tolly’s Nullah towards Bhawanypore or Allipore. 

Considering that the nature of the soil might have much to 
do with the dampness and unhealthiness of this part of Bengal 
and having for some time past taken opportunities of collecting 
various peat earths that abound every where /9/ about these 
parts I had examined the earth in several places*J?y boring with 
a machine to various depths, when my attention was called to- 
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the circumstance of Sir Edward Hyde East having in 1814 made 
a boring 140 feet deep near the river in search of a spring of 
pure water ; he in a paper which he communicated to the 
Asiatic Society remarks, that' the different strata through 
which the borer penetrated have furnished the following, 
observations. 

1st. “The primaiy object of getting a spring of fresh water 
entirely failed, of which sanguine expectations had beed formed 
by the projector of the experiment, grounded as it should seem 
upon the common opinion that the soil of all the lower part of 
Bengal was particularly moist and full of springs , an opinion, 
which this experiment, if it can be taken as affording any 
criterion of the soil throughtout the vicinity of Calcutta, has 
so far happily discountenanced. The first appearance of any 
damp was at the depth of 71 feet in a reddish clay with a 
quarter of sand, and below 76 feet the earth was as Iry as 
before, though the borer must have descended nearly to the 
level of the sea, which as the crow flies, cannot exceed 70 miles 
in disfance which the fall of the river commonly computed at 1 
inch a mile is supposed to be acording to its windings. 

2nd. “The damp of the climate not-being attributable to 
the. moist nature of the soil, nor affected by it, otherwise than 
as an admixture of saltpetre in the soil may be supposed, to 
have some influence on the exhalations from the surface, must 
be looked for, principally at least, from causes upon, or above 
the surface, to the want of a general system of drainages in a 
level country, and the luxuriant vegetaion, with inadequate 
opening through the woods for ventilation, which prevent or 
impede the copious falls of rains at the periodical season, and 
not unfrequently at other times from running off properly. 
The heavy dews at other seasons are not probably more than 
sufficient to supply the daily exhaustion of the sun, and would 
rather contribute to the healthiness of the climate. All that 
seems wanting, therefore, is surface draining upon a general 
plan, and the cutting of broad strait roads through the woods 
as much as possible in the direction of the prevailing winds. 
The acknowledged improvement, of the climate in and about 
Calcutta of late years, appears to be the natural result of the 
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superior attention which has been paid by the Local Police to 
these two objects, the benefits of which wilt be extended with 
the extended application of the same means”. /10/ 

Years before this Rennel had made similar observations, and 
since the period of Sir Edward East’s remarks considerable 
improvements have take; place, though it is obvious that much 
yet remains to be done, I concert particularly in his observa¬ 
tions about the surface draining and the cutting of the roads 
in the direction of the prevailing winds, and I may add, that 
in two of the borings which I have made at a considerable 
distance from each other, and one of which was in the new 
canal, I have found that at about 70 feet from the upper 
surface, the yellow clay that was brought up, was extremely 
tenacious and hard after which water came up to the surface 
of the bottom of the canal, but it was of a brackish nature. 
This circumstance tends further to prove the correctness of 
Sir Edward East's opinion as to the difficulty of meeting with 
a spring of pure water, and argues, that if such is the general 
nature of the soil, in digging tanks, ho object is to be gained 
by making them of extraordinary depth, under the expectation 
of meeting with springs of fresh water, but that they must be 
considered rather as reservoirs for rain water ; and for that 
purpose a considerable depth may be proper. But if at a certain 
depth, say at 60 or 70 feet, brackish water is generally found 
to exude from the earth, it might not be well to dig through 
the hard clay which is found to lay in considerable thickness 
above such brackish water. There investigations seem to prove 
that the soil here about, which is unquestionably alluvial, 
does not contain so much moisture below the immediate 
surface as is generally supposed, and the production of impure 
air is most probably from the surface, rather than from below 
the surface, though possibly in other soils and climates it may 
be otherwise ; therefore is a system of surface draining by open 
shallow drains were adopted the advantages contemplated by 
Sir Edward East might be obtained. 

I take the liberty of alluding to considerable advantages 
obtained at Madras by the establishment of a Bo2RH of Health, 
and referring to the recorded opinion of the Justices of that 
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Presidency, in their report at the last Quarter Sessions, of the 
utility of this board, and of the improvements that had arisen 
from the attention of that Government to general points of 
clearnance and cleanliness. If in that place where they have 
the advantage of a sea wind, such nuisances are these alluded 
to are felt, it is fair to consider that they will be more felt here 
where the vegetation is much more exuberant, and the popula¬ 
tion greater. I would here respectfully submit, that it is worthy 
of consideration whether /11/ similar proceeding these of 
Justices in Quarter Sessions at Madras, might not here be 
attended with beneficial results, and also, whether a Board of 
Health at each of the large districts or divisions under the 
Bengal Presidency might not be beneficial. It might be 
composed of three Senior Military, Civil and Medical officers ; 
but should this not be deemed expedient, a Board or Committee 
of Health in the presidency itsel might be attendecf with 
incalculable advantages. When 1 first arrived in 1816 the 
south-east part of Chowringhee was covered with similar huts 
and compounds to those alluded to at Madras ; at that time I 
remarked certain well built houses near those parts were 
uninhabitable, and the damp and evening mists about them 
were proverbial. Some time afterwards those huts were all 
destroyed, several large tanks were made, and the land 
generally levelled for the purpose of building good houses. 
Rawdon street, Loudon street, Moria and H Linger ford streets, 
were finished, and 1 now observe the formerly unhealthy houses 
I have alluded to occupied, and no longer considered dangerous 
to reside in*. 

1 alluded in my former paper to the very jungly, neglected, 
and irregular state of the lands on each side of the Russapuglah 
road leading from Birgetallah, Chowringhee, down to the place 
where the families of the Mysore princes reside : 1 am every 

year borne out in forming the same opinion, and coming to 
the same conclusions I have there expressed, by my observation 
and attendance upon the princes. I invariably find that when 

* Huts are now rebuilding and the place getting filthy. August 8 
1837. F. P. S. now much worse 1849. F. P. S. 
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the wind blows over these jangly and swampy parts towards 
their inhabitants, fever and that often of the most virulent kind 
I have ever met with, prevails, and this more especially where 
the houses are low, or surrounded with marshy swamp of 
jangals, which is the case with several of them. There are 
some others where the heads of the family have built their 
houses, three and four stories high, in the highest apartments 
of which they have their zanana, and here they rarely suffer ; 
but I know some lower-roomed houses where the grounds are 
kept clean and • airy, where they are also healthy, although 
perhaps not quite so much so as in the higher houses. With 
the exception of accidents which occur now and then, and 
hydrocele to which this family seem peculiarly liable, and 
which often requires operation and attention, I should 
consider the princes generally healthy, their usual complaints 
being remittent and intermittent fever and its consequences, 
/12/ such as spleen diseases, affections of the liver, and other 
visceral obstructions ; and although I think I am correct when 
I state, that since I have had medical charge of these numerous 
families, now nearly nine years, I do not know of any one 
fatal case of cholera morbus, or one fatal case of small-pox 
having happened, (though these disorders have yearly carried 
off many in the adjoining villages ;) but after the last rains I 
had a considerable number of spleen cases among them. 1 
expect these families will now be tolerably healthy till the rains 
set in, when those in jangly and damp situations must be 
expected to suffer. I have mentioned this regarding the 
princes, because the facts I think go far in confirmation of my 
main arguments, the unhealthiness of jangal and swamp.* It 
would be useless to enter into a detail of the particulars, which 

* Since writing this, prince Sooroorooden has been carried off by 
disease, I believe entirely produced by the fillthy state of his habitation— 
he allowed the most noxious jangal to grow all round his house up to the 
very doors and windows. I could not prevail upon him to remove this, 
and I have taken several gentlemen to the spot to show them what a 
magazine of maleria existed, and how wonderful it was that life could 
be preserved within it. His diseases were fever, neuralgia, latterly partial 
insanity, and he died in an epileptic fit. 
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I could easily do, to prove the unhealthiness of numerous 
localities in and around Calcutta ; one however I may allude 
to,—it is the case of the late Rev. Mr. Mosquito, a Roman 
Catholic clergyman who lately went into a lower-roomed House 
at Sialdah in the suburbs, which had a small compound covered 
ancle deep with dead leaves of trees, and close to his 
compound was a large tank then filling up with stable straw 
and other filth. His fever was of the most virulent kind, and 
ended fatally last Friday the 17th instant. This particular 
cause of illness I beljeve, to be very common, which makes me 
thus anxious to bring it to the notice of the Right Honorable 
the Governor General, and I may be allowed briefly to mention, 
that I have visited many of the villages bordering upon the 
Lake, and that I find the inhabitants in point of appearance and 
health, to correspond very much with the state of those pe 9 ple 
who inhabit malarial and marshy lands in various parts of 
Europe and America, as pointed out by well known authors. 
Since my remarks about what I had seen of the lake I have 
been occasionally there, and I found that much of the land 
which during the rains were covered with water has since been 
dry with jangal growing upon parts of it } the tides have now 
risen higher than they were two months ago, and have covered at 
high water part of /13/ the land which had been left dry ; these 
lands being daily alternately wet and dry, must be a constant, 
and plentiful source of malaria, and fortunate indeed is it for 
the inhabitants of Calcutta that these marshes are not situated 
south of it instead of where they are. From the borings I have 
made in many parts of them, I should say that it would prove 
a most productive soil, fully equal to any about here, A 
moderate portion only of sand is met with until you go to 
quite the other end of the marshes near Bamanghatta, where 
more sand begins to appear. In parts where I bored deep, 
I found in my course the same charred, or peaty earth, to be 
found every where* about Calcutta, and again below this a very 
tenacious yellow and slate-colored clay. Of the existence of 
an ancient forest, all now covered by earth, there is no doubt 
whatever, as almost every where about 20 feet deep, large 
timber trees are found in a state more or less of decomposition, 
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but the superfices of the salt marshes, and down to 12 feet,, 
is certainly composed of an earth well calculated for 
embankment.* 

These remarks bring me to the jangal and waste lands, 
beyond the lake, and to the foregoing observations I hope I 
may be allowed to add a few remarks on the subject of cultiva¬ 
tion. From all the information I have obtained, X am led to 
believe that these waste lands in the Sundarbans are capable 
of being made to produce a variety of crops']. Some coffee 
plants which 1 gave to a cultivator of.Sundarbans lands last 
year and the year before, and which were planted out by him 
on the cleared lands are, X am informed, in a thriving state { 
it may therefore be worthy of consideration whether if this 
plant is found to flourish, it does not hold out an additional 
encouragement to the clearing of these jangal lands. I am aware 
that various opinions have existed respecting the cultivation 
of coffee in this country, and that its success has been thought 
doubtful t several experiments have however succeeded and 
the coffee is considered of a fair quality. I have myself made 
the experiment to a small extent, and judging from the 
appearance of the plants in a piece of ground of about 10 acres, 

1 have every reason to believe that the cultivation of coffee 
here will ultimately suxeed. I sent a thousand coffee 
plants as far up the country as Moradabad upwards of three 
years ago, and the last accounts /14/ I heard of them were very 
favorable. Cotton is perhaps another article that might be 
produced to a great extent in the Sundarbans lands. In an 
article in the Edinburgh Review, (No. 91, June, 1827, page 25.) 
on the rise, progress, present state and prospects of the British 
cotton manufactory, it is stated, “that previously to 1790, the 
supply of raw cotton for the British manufacture was principally 
derived from the West Indies and the Levant. But after the 

* Since writing this, an embankment has been made permanent on 
the Western side of the navigable channel, nearly half across the lake 
as far as the Byamcarl ; the lands, beyond arc tolerably high, filled with, 
jangal. 

t American cotton grown in these lands and produced at the Agri¬ 
cultural Society has been considered excellent. 
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termination of the American war cotton began to be cultivated 
in Carolina and Georgia, and has succeeded so well that it now 
forms one of the most valuable productions of the United 
States. American cotton is generally known by the name of 
seaisland, and upland ; the former is the finest cotton imported 
into Britain. It grows on small sandy islands contiguous to 
the shore, or on the low grounds bordering on the sea. The 
upland grows at a distance from the coast”. This article was 
written before the late American tariff which has naturally led 
to discussion upon the cultivation of cotton, and it has been 
considered that it may be cultivated with great advantage in 
this country to almost any extent, and of a quality not perhaps 
inferior to that produced in any other part of the world.* 
From the description given in the Edinburgh Review of the 
kind of land on which the finest cotton grows, it appears in 
some measure to assimilate to the Sundarbans lands. I am 
told that the Bourbon cotton grows well at Diamond Harbour, 
and previous to the last rains I had some rows of the Bourbon 
cotton trees, in a garden, raised from the seed and thriving 
abundantly, but during the rains they were so very exuberant 
that I cut them down ; two or three only were left, and 
although entirely neglected and most of their branches cut, 
they soon came into blossom and produced cotton, which I 
neglected taking care off, but I got from them quantities of seed 
which I have given away. 

From this trifling experiment however it is evident that the 
plants would thrive here, and that cotton might perhaps be 
cultivated to a great extent in the low lands of the Sundarbans. 

* On the 20th of October, 1829, the Governor General expressed a 
desire to assist the Agricultural Society to promote the cultivation of 
superior cotton and tobacco, and the Court of Directors in 1831 sent 
out American cotton seed, and Government sanctioned an experiment 
at Akra in the Agricultural Society’s ground, the particulars of which 
will be found in their report published in 1835. The Society also sent 
American seed to various parts of India, and the samples of cotton sent 
by several of the experimentalists were excellent. 

The Government has just offered a premium of 5000 Rupees for the 
best invented Cotton Chirka. 1849, F. P. S. 
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Should these lands become cleared, the cultivation of sugarcane 
on them may become an object of importance. It was/15/ 
observed by Mr. William Fitzmorice, (who had been in the 
West Indies many years) in a statement he made to the 
Honorable the Court of Directors, and which he printed in 
3793 : “That the more he saw of this luxuriant soil the more 
he was convinced that they might annually import from Bengal 
any quantity of sugar, and a proportionable quantity of rum 
of a superior quality, without interfering in the smallest degree 
with the present cultivation and manufactories of Bengal. 
Indeed that the waste land occupied by the tigers, between this 
and Injella would produce nearly as much sugar as the island 
of Jamaica'’. Mr. Fitzmorice, from his printed work which I 
have, appears to have been practically acquainted with the 
cultivation and manufacture of sugar, as it was carried on the 
West' Indies, and was therefore probably capable of forming a 
correct opinion on the subject, as well as on that of the cultiva¬ 
tion of coffee, of which he also wrote, but which coffee cultiva¬ 
tion has only (so far as I can learn), been attempted of late 
years, though the plant has long since been found to grow well 
in private gardens ; much of this land to which Mr. Fitzmorice 
alludes has since been brought into cultivation. Rice is I 
believe the principal crop, but of the vast tract which remain 
in a state of waste jangal on the east of the river Hooghly, 
and towards the Sundarbans, much might no doubt be made 
productive, and if sugar, should be found to thrive on 
those lands, it is evident that it might be cultivated to a 
great extent. 

You will oblige me by laying this paper before the 
Right Honorable the Governor General at his Lordship's 
leisure. 

(Signed) F. P. STRONG, 

Surgeon to Suburbs of Calcutta. 


April 23rd, 1829. 
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No. 3, 1829.— Continuation of the same subject— Boring for 
Artesian springs advocated— Success in Europe of fate years , 
giving the authorities—Further remarks on the Sundarbcms 
with quotations, from Baron Humboldt on the advantage of 
civilization, and the Abbe Man on the healthiness produced 
in the Netherlands by clearing , cultivation, and civilization. 

TO MAJOR BENSON, &c. &c. 

SIR, 

In the papers which I had the honor to submit some time 
ago for the information of the Right Honorable the Governor 
General, I entered into an explanation of what I conceived to 
.be some of the principal causes of unhealthiness /16/ in 
Calcutta, its neighbourhood, and the lower part of Bengal. In 
doing this I was naturally led to matte some remarks upon ijiose 
great sources of malaria or impure and unwholesome air, the 
Salt-water Lake, and the jangly Sundarbans adjoining ; consi¬ 
dering that the draining of the one and the clearing of the 
other would be a great public benefit, if even done only 

with a view of removing such causes of malaria and consequent 
illness. 

In carrying into effect such measures, one most important 
necessary of life must be obtained, or else it is to be feared 
that any improvements which may be attempted will proceed 
very slowly and cannot ultimately be carried to a considerable 
extent. The article to which I allude is a good and sufficiently 
abundant supply of fresh water fit for drinking. 

This is an article even much wanted in Calcutta itself, 
particularly during the dry and hot months ; and much illness 
amongst the natives has, and no doubt correctly, been att tou¬ 
ted to their drinking dirty, stagnant, and putrid water. The 
supply of good water might, 1 am strongly inclined to hope, be 
much increased in and about Calcutta, and that by the simple, 
speedy, and comparatively trifling expensive plan of borings* ; 

* From M. Arago’s work on Artesian springs, 1834-5. 

Issues from principal fountains. 

St. Andre nearly two tons per minute. 

Bages, 333 gallons per minute. 
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should this plan be tried and found to succeed here, it might 
probably meet with similar success if tried upon any of the 
cleared lands, or upon the Salt-water Lake, when drained. 

My hopes of success are in a great degree grounded upon 
the examples of boring which have taken place in England, 
where this mode of obtaining a good and constant supply of 
fresh water has lately been much resorted to, and has met 
with the greatest success, not only in London and its 
neighbourhood but in the lower parts of Lincoln, Kent, and 
other fenny districts.* In some of these where the inhabitants 
and their cattle suffered much from the want of good water, 
the evil has lately /17/ been removed, and this essential 
necessary of life has been supplied by means of perforations 
made to a great depth in the soil, by boring with an iron auger 
so as to reach and bring to the surface the deep sealed 
springs.! 

To some of the instances I beg leave to refer. Borings 
which have been made from 200 to 400 feet deep, have been 
found to cast up from 15 to 20 gallons of soft and remarkably 
pure water per minute, which without the use of engine or 
pump will rise from 20 to 30 feet above the surface up a tube 
or guide-pipe-! Wells have been bored at Tooting, Mitcham, 
and Merton, in Surrey one at Merton is said to cast up 
200 GALLONS of water a minute,** and one at Tooting 
nearly 100 gallons. At Leeds 100 yeads deep has been bored 
for water, and cast iron pipes used for conducting it-!! Some 
partially unsuccessful experiments have been made in chalk.!!! 

Tours, 237 ditto ditto. 

Merton, 200 ditto ditto. 

Revesaltee, 176 ditto ditto. 

Lillers, 155 ditto ditto. 

* Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal, December 1828. p. 170. 

t Mechanic’s Magazine, vol. i. p. 293. 

$ Ditto, vol. ii. p. 31. 

** Since my writing this M. Arago has particularly alluded to this 
boring. 

tt Mechanic's Magazine, vol. ii. p. 60. ^ 

ttt Ditto, p. 382. 
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But water has been obtained at Sittingbourne in Kent (in 
which neighbourhood it may be remarked, that the land is 
level and low) after boring 336 feet. In Bedfordshire 400 feet 
and in Surrey near Dorking 440 feet in depth have been 
bored and water obtained.* At Hammersmith, boring is said 
to have been much practised lately. The water obtained there 
which was of a superior quality, and the supply regular, in 
some instances 200 or 300 gallons per hour, but in no case it 
is said to be less than 80 gallons per hour, and the depth bored 
has been from 300 to 380 feet before the water was found, 
after which it has run over different heights above the surface 
according to the strength of the spring. In the Duke of 
, Buccleugh’s /L8/ grounds at Richmond Hillf, (where an 
excellent apparatus for perforating the different strata of the 
earth is said to have been used,) after boring 252 feet, a 
supply of most excellent water has been obtained, yielding 13 
gallons a minute, and rising as in a fountain 24 feet above 
the surface of the earth. These examples not only shew to what 
extent boring for fresh water has been practised in England, 
but it will also be seen from them, that this method has been 
successfully tried in both high and low situations and through 
various kinds of soil. I will also add a quotation from a 
work apparently of much practical utility. In Loudon’s 
Encyclopaedia of Agriculture^, p. 671, it is said there are 
‘‘borings in Middlesex and Surrey which afford a continuous 

* Since this several successful operations have been performed in 
chalk. 

* Mechanic’s Magazine, vol. v. pp. 230, 32, 258, 315, die. 

f Mechanic’s Magazine, vol. vi. p. 167. 

% In this work will also be found an interesting account of the mode 
of raising lands near the river Humber by warping, or letting in the river 
water and allowing the warp or mud to settle. By this method lands have 
been fertilized and raised from 6 to 16 inches in the course of a year. 
An article also in the Mechanic’s Magazine, vol.—p. 99, gives an 
account of this method of warning lands by the water of the river Ouse, 
and speaks of raising land near 3 feet in the course of a year. The water 
of the Hooghly containing a much larger portion of mud, might perhaps 
be applied to the same useful purposes of raising the soil of the Salt* 
water Lake or other neighbouring low land. 
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and abundant flow of water, equal to 8 gallons per minute. A 
very copious fountain which rises twenty feet above the 
surface, has lately been obtained by the same means in the 
grounds of Ravenscroft Park, the seat of G. Scott, Esq. near 
Hammersmith”. Indeed there can be little doubt that in the 
majority of situations not only in Britain, but throughout the 
world, water might be found by boring or digging down a 
few scores of feet. The expense in England, as mentioned 
in the same work, (p. 671) is stated to be equal only to 
one-eight that of well digging, and it is remarked that “the 
advantages of flowing springs of good water, which by these 
means may always be obtained on the sides of roads, and in 
a variety of other places where water is not at present found, 
are incalculable, the cost very small, and the operation easy 
and ‘expedition”. 

If the advantages are so incalculable and so easily obtained 
in England, it must be obvious that they would not be less 
so in a climate like India, and particularly in this part of the 
country where they are so much needed, and where although 
the water of the Hooghly, as far down as Calcutta may be 
tolerably good during most seasons of the year, /19/ and 
tolerably good water may be preserved in tanks, yet the 
supply often becomes scanty, and when the tanks are low, 
brackish and bad, boring, if successful, as I think it would 
be, is therefore a matter of more importance than it may at 
the first mention of it appear to be. In the fort in particular 
it might be found to afford that supply of water which all 
attempts to obtain have (I am told) hitherto proved unsuccess¬ 
ful and expensive, the wells being all brackish, and the pucka 
built reservoir made for the purpose of retaining a supply of 
rain water having after repeated expensive repairs been found 
incapable of holding water, and its use for that purpose 
being therefore discontinued. Serveral borings for fresh water 
have also been made here, and amongst them some in the 
fort, and the only reason why they have not been successful 
is, I believe, on account of the inefficiency of the boring 
apparatus, and its not enabling those who hate made the 
attempts to go sufficiently deep. In two borings made in the 
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fort in 1820, they were not able to penetrate deeper than 122| 
and 128 feet ; in both these attempts there was no indication of 
fresh water, but the earth brought up was oceassionally damp 
and moistened with water of a saltish taste, a great deal of 
stiff clay was met with, and in both cases the rods broke and 
remained in the ground. The deepest boring 1 can find an 
account of is that given by Sir H. East to the Asiatic Society 
in 1814, and that was 140 feet ; no fresh water was found and 
here the rods br^ke and were left in the ground : the only 
other accounts of any boring I can find was in 1804, wells from 
20 to 40 feet deep having all proved so brackish as to be unfit 
for drinking. The borings were undertaken for fresh springs ; 
in the first after surface mould, sand &c. the borer passed 
through hard clays with kunkur, it penetrated to 75 feet when 
the water rose to the height of the water in the adjoining wells ; 
it was analysed by Dr. Hunter, he considered it unwholesome, 
as containing a very large quantity of common salt, muriate of 
magnesia and clay. 

In the second the same sandy clays, kunkur and white and 
yellow sand presented themselves at 70 feet : the borer was 
brackish at 81 and at 101 feet the rods came up nearly dry. 
A well of tiles had been made round the borer for the first 30 
feet, and the water rose into it within 7 feet of the surface, 
fully four feet of the ground. At this place the ground was 
artificial above the general level of the country. During the 
whole dry season the water only subsided /20/ in this well 3 
feet, and was on the 3rd June, 1805, only 10 feet below the 
surface, whilst the water in wells at a little distance was 30 
feet below it. Here the lowest depth was 119 feet ; coarse¬ 
grained sand was found, and the soil was very hard, the borer 
broke and was not recovered. The third was in December, 
January and February, 1805-6; similar earths were obtained 
above, and from 114 to 127 feet was found fine yellow sand, 
coarse sand, and very hard earth-here the borer broke and 
91 feet of rods were lost. At 65 feet the water was brackish, 
but the deeper water rose to within 4 feet of the surface, and 
was well tasted. The fourth attempt was in. March, April and 
May, 1806. Similar earths presented, very hard, from 120 
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to ill l yellow clay, sand and yellow sand ; here the auger was 
partly broken, ! the edges were found sharpened like a knife. It 
was remarked that the water at 66 feet appeared tasteless, 
probably owing to the heavy rains that season in March, which 
had made the water in all the wells tolerable. 

The late Mr. Jones, a person who was well known as having 
opened the Burdwan coal mines, made a boring and found the 
same earth and clays, but he did not go beyond 70 feet deep ; 
here he found kunkur, clay and yellow sand, and he says at 
70 feet through a stratum of red coarse sand issues a spring 
which is acted upon by the tides in the river. The borings I 
have made have been comparatively trifling for want of proper 
apparatus. I however bored down to 40 feet near the west 
margin of the lake, where I found very stiff dark clay, and at 
the Ijpttom so;r.e hard kunkur mixed with it. As I mentioned 
in my last paper, T bored at the bottom of the circular canal, 
and found water at the depth of 70 feet from the upper surface 
which rose 50 feet and formed a pond, which was banked in 
at the bottom of the canal. This water appeared to me and 
my friends brackish, but on its first appearance the laborers 
drank it and said it was good. At this place the clay which 
is of great depth, and in parts beautifully yellow and containing 
kunkur, was so very stiff, that at 50 feet a large and strong 
auger was twisted in a most extraordinary manner, and two 
Europe made strong ironhooks, were broken in extracting 
the rods, which was done by means of a strong gin and 
windlass. 

In a garden in the Circular Road about two miles from the 
above place I bored through very stiff clay to 70 feet deep, and 
came to some kunkur and 1 suspect other harder substance 
which prevented my getting further, and I found the auger 
much scratched and polished. /21/ 

At Russapaglah I could not penetrate deeper than 70 feet ; 
at this depth I applied a smaller auger to the bottom of the 
larger rods with a view to perforate where the large auger 
failed, but this broke and was left 70 feet in the ground. In 
these borings I found myself much disturbed byHhe frequent 
falling in of sand from the upper strata, and I had not a 
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castiron tube to prevent it. Such will be necessary in any 
future boring and a proper frame-work and mechanical means 
for raising the rods will also be required. 

I am told that there are in Fort William different sets of 
boring instruments sufficient to go a depth of 60 feet or more, 
and that they are of greater strength and excellence than those 
used in 1805 and 1820 ; but a gentleman who has lately arrived 
from England informs me that a* newly invented borer is now 
in general use and much approved of. 

Having given his Lordship a detail of the plans which I 
respectfully suggest might be adopted to obtain a supply of 
fresh water. I also take the liberty of mentioning a few 
_ circumstances of information which I have picked up in the 
course of my inquiries relative to the Sundarbans. As the 
circumstances tend to support the principle which I laid down 
in my former communication of the prevalence of malaria in 
ull jangly, marsh and ill-drained situations, and of its effect 
upon the inhabitants of such places. 

Baron Humboldt gives tables to prove that in certain places 
the duration of life has been greatly prolonged by attention to 
cleanliness, improvements and civilization. A little attention 
and inquiry will. I believe go far to prove that there is much 
room for such change amongst the natives of Bengal, but more 
particularly amongst the inhabitants of the small and thinly 
scattered villages in the Sundarbans, who I am as sured are a 
most wretched and short-lived people, continually suffering 
from poverty and want of cleanliness and civilization, and from 
disorders produced by bad air generated in the jangals 
surrounding them. Numerous inquiries I have made among 
intelligent natives confirm this, and although gentlemen who 
have passed through the Sundarbans may differ a little in this 
opinion, it is not to be supposed that their curiosity has led 
them to visit the villages in the interior, or to make inquiries 

* The mode is now very greatly improved and I think the operation 
should be adopted in, over newly acquired territories—boring for water 
might have been most valueable to our army when in Affganistan.—In 
the Fort a depth of 480 feet was obtained, but for want of better 
instruments we were obliged to give it up. 
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of such a nature. An intelligent native who /22/ has much* 
experience of the Sundarbans in those lands considerably 
south of Tarda, has assured me repeatedly and most positively, 
that it is his belief that scarcely one in ten of the villagers- 
escape fevers during the months of July, August and September. 
The villages he says, consist of 50, 100, or 200 people, including 
men, women and children. They have their native doctors 
but many die annually of fever, and the spleen disease prevails 
very much among all, old and young ; these opinions apply to 
the inhabitants born and always living in these jangals, whose 
constitutions are known to be more capable than others of 
resisting the poison of malaria. The darrogahs, chaprasis, 
and servants employed by the Government in the Salt Depart¬ 
ment* are sooner attacked, and when ill they always obtain 
leave to go to their homes. The villagers are generally salt 
molurngies, woodcutters, boatmen, fishermen ; some shoot 
game, others collect wax and honey and others spin and make 
coarse cloth for the villagers. Of the little land at present 
cultivated l am informed rice is the chief produce, and grain, 
Cullie and other vegetables grow about the villages, in all 
which there are tanks ; without a tank my informant assures 
me that no husbandman will settle to work, but wherever a 
tolerable tank is made, that of itself will bring inhabitants. 1 
do not believe that any Europeans could live in the interior 
of the Sundarbans as they now are, but were it possible 
to clear them by cutting down and cultivation from their 
external extremities and go on gradually towards the interior, 
and if the land were well drained 1 see no reason why these 
parts should not be as healthy as any other place in Bengal. 
With regard to the external clearing I allude more particularly 
to the thick and low jangal bordering upon the Salt-water 
Lake, and which from all I can learn is more productive of 

* The Government having lately removed the salt-works more to the 
southward has already been found beneficial to the more northern 
grantees, as the salt molungies have willingly become agriculturists; 
and it will be seen in the map that along the line of the new navigation 
running direct eastward from the lake, a very great deai^*of jangal has 
been cleared away. 
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malaria than the forest jangal towards the sea. If I recollect 
right I think Messrs. Schalch and Morrieson when surveying 
the Sundarbans found it so, the latter in particular as he had 
a predisposition to fever, and he found in the deep broad 
rivers where the timber trees around him were high admitting 
wind, and where low jangal did not prevail, that himself and 
his servants were well, but when he approached towards the 
Tarda low jangals, himself and his attendants suffered. I 
have /2?/ heard of one respectable countryborn gentleman who 
with great industry and assiduity cleared an extensive tract of 
land beyond the lands I have been speaking of: he fell a 
victim to malaria. Another who has cultivated and cleared a 
good deal of jangal lands between this place and Tarda, is 
* constantly suffering from fever though he visits his grounds 
only one day at a time, and that only two or three times a 
month. He employed as an overseer a healthy Portuguese, 
but he died of fever before he had been two months. 

I may here mention as regards fresh water, that this latter 
cultivator informs me that in March 1827 he dug a tank on a 
high spot, in which he found a spring perfectly pure which 
filled a place walled in to retain the water about two feet high, 
and the water continued at the height, although the two 
adjoining settlements and all the passengers to the amount of 
some hundreds went to this well daily, and if it did sink a 
little in the day it was sure to fill up the following morning. 
He made it into a tank of 10 cottahs, and it continues to supply 
all the neighbourhood, who without this would have to go a 
distance of 10 or 12 miles for water. He also says that near 
a village called Narrainpore there is a fresh spring about three 
feet from the surface, but such was the idleness of the villagers 
that they would not dig a tank ; and when he asked them why 
they did not prefer living upon the higher ground on the river 
side, they said, they were afraid of being plundered by the 
boatmen, which is a common occurrence, and he tells me that 
no native moodie or merchant dares to settle any where except 
near a company’s thannah. This individual says that he finds 
very generally upon spots a little raised, a simul or cotton 
tree, which makes him think these part's were formerly 
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inhabited ; and the other gentleman found an old house. I 
believe that the remains of old tanks are here and there to be 
found*: upon the whole I have no doubt that if boring for 
water in these parts should be found inexpedient or inconveni¬ 
ent, it can be collected and preserved in tanks at least as good 
as such water generally is about Calcutta, so that the want of 
water should not form an objection to the clearance and 
ultimate cultivation of these jangals which are so close upon 
Calcutta. But the boring appears to me to be a preferable 
mode as being cheaper, more expeditious, and as by going 
to a much greater depth /24/ than can be gone in tanks, the 
probability of getting pure water, and a constant supply is 
increased. 

< 

These Sundarbans—unlike the Campine of Brabant in the 
north of the Netherlands which the Abbe Man states 
“originally consisted of sand, covered with heath interspersed 
with lakes and extensive marshes, and here and there with 
woods of fir, and which tradition reports to have been once 
a part of the sea, and unlike the arid wastes in some parts of 
India,- are already fertilized in the highest degree by the 
decaying vegetalion of years, and are, I respectfully conceive, 
calculated to produce a new and vast revenue to the state 
after a time, and when a scheme shall be adopted that shall 
induce laborers to commence this work to a considerable 
extentt ; for it is not because the lands are barren that they 

* Since this period about 100,000 biggahs have been cultivated, and 
in all directions the same proofs of former cultivation appears.—Still 
further proof of these lands having been formerly inhabited is now 
evident, and Government have, as encouragement to the grantees 
lengthened the leases of many. F. P. S. 1849. 

t Grants were made in 1829 and 1830 to numerous persons about 
Attara Banka to the extent of 50,000 biggahs, about one-tenth of which 
is now supposed to be in cultivation, in spite of the agency failures and 
the dreadful inundation in 1833 ; however, several grantees have done 
nothing and the five years having long expired the land is resumable by 
government to give to others who will clear it. At this time, October 
1836, several pilots who have cultivated several thousand biggahs near 
Attara Banka, expect as good a season as they had laSf year which was 
highly satisfactory to them. 
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are uncultivated, but chiefly because the air now poisoned by 
the overgrown jangal is inimical to life, and every >ear’s 
progress in the removal of this evil, adds, in my humble opinion, 
most materially to the general health of the country. Even 
the poor Campine of Brabant after partial failures now stated 
by the above cited author to possess many extensive tracts well 
cultivated, and is covered with villages, well-built houses and 
churches. No doubt much of the country has been cultivated 
since the period, at which Lord Cornwallis remarked that he 
might with safety assert, that one-third of the Company’s 
territory in Hindustan was a jangal inhabited only by wild 
beasts. We know of jangal as near the presidency as Sooksagar 
under European management, having become invaluable also, 
•but in the immense forest jangals and uncultivated tracts of 
Hindustan it is not impossible that a field might be opened 
in which the natives, and perhaps others, might raise* for 
themselves an abundant supply of the necessaries of life ; 
the field appears inexhaustible and would be employment for 
thousands, while the cause of much disease and sickness (both 
among mankind and cattle), would be gradually diminished, 
for it is ascertained that in those years in which malarial 
endemics and epidemics have prevailed, epizotic have prevailed 
amongst cattle. /25/ Without going into ancient authority 
a late writer, Dr. Macculloch, states it as a general fact, that 
cattle or animals of different kinds do become sickly or 
diseased in the same situations which produce the diseases of 
malaria in the human race and that the consequences are as 
resembling or analogous as they could be under the differences 
which exist.* He states these facts to have shown themselves 
in Eygpt, in Hungary, in St. Domingo and Gaudatoupe, as 
well as in France at Rochelle, and in Auvergne and Raussillan, 
and alludes to that particularly pointed out by Bailly, of the 
year 1812, at Arles, and adds that analogues observations have 
been frequently made in Italy ; and not to quote more than 

* Macculloch, p. 453. Although not noticed by Dr. M. another 
ancient author, Livy remarks, that in the same years in which epidemic 
‘pestilences’ appeared among the people, there was also a great mortality 
among the cattle. 
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is necessary, the years 1711, 1738, 1745, 1772, 1783 and 1795, 
are among those which have been particularly recorded for 
epizotics among cattle, each of the prevalence of malaria ; and 
that further they all occurred in the months of August, 
September, and October, and were also confined to the marshy 
or unhealthy districts. I am acquainted with some indigo 
planters who have remarked illness and mortality to prevail 
among cattle in times when cholera morbus has scourged the 
land, and 1 doubt not that there are many persons in Bengal 
who have remarked the same thing ; I myself observed the 
same in the neighbourhood of Dacca some years ago. 

The last year has been more healthy than any I have 
known*, and is the first year since I have been surgeon of the 

• 

suburbs that I have not had an additional number of native 
doctors. 20 or 30, stationed at different posts with medicines 
and instructions to administer to every case as quickly as 
possible among the natives, and 1 believe Calcutta itself has 
equally escaped the scourge this year ; certainly Calcutta and 
the t'ntally suburbs have been generally more healthy than 
usual. With my respectful apologies for the length of this 
paper I conclude by alluding to one or two localities, particu¬ 
larly this hither end of the old Entally canal, being always in a 
filthy state. It was only early last week that 1 was called in 
consultation with another medical gentleman to see a child 
dangerously ill in the house exactly at this end of that canal. 
My professional ’friend now informs me that the child is 
/26/ doing well, but that the father and mother have since been 
both seriously ill, that the latter was delirious, and for some 
days nearly dying, they have quitted the house ; and such is 
the nuisance here, that a gentleman and his family have been 
obliged to quit the very next house to the one alluded to, 
which is only just behind the Marhalta Ditch, opposite the 
Dhurrumtollah. As the first step towards eradicating an evil 
should be to ascertain its cause with as much certainty as the 
subject will allow, in order to judge of the capability of apply- 

* In the early part of 1828, there was a good deaUgf fever in the 
Entally suburbs for a short time. 
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ing a remedy by its removal, so I have little doubt, that upon 
examination and inquiry, the causes of unhealthiness of 
particular situations in the town and country might be readily 
traced and in most cases removed, without so much difficulty 
as might perhaps be expected. It is not to be Wv ndered at 
that particular part. of the country or the town should be 
unhealthy, if in the one case they be covered with jangal or 
swamps, or in the other they abound with nuisances which 
equally contaminate the air. Pure air as well as pure water 
is an indispensable requisite for health, but it is impossible to 
look at the stagnant pools of water, the dirty ditches in the 
town, and particularly at the low ground within the Strand 
road, front where the Hindu bodies arc burnt almost up to the 
*icw Mint, which ground is in many places covered with 
stagnant filthy black water, into which stable dung and other 
filth is thrown to fill it up, and not to be convinced that Juch 
places must make all others near them more or less unhealthy, 
while there can scarcely be a reasonable doubt that if these 
causes were removed, the air would be more pure, and the 
situations now effected by them equally healthy with the best 
parts of the town. /27/ 

23 July, 1829. 


TO F. P. STRONG, Esq. &c. &c. 

MY DEAR SIR, 

I have been extremely remiss in not having executed a 
pleasing commission which the Governor General entrusted 
to me some time ago. It was to request you would accept 
His Lordship’s thanks for the communication you last transmit¬ 
ted through me for his information, and to say he esteems it 
an able paper. 

Govt. House , 1 remain, &c. 

Nth August, 1829. R. BENSON, M. S. 
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No. 4. 1830 .—Topography of the Calcutta Suburbs generally . 

Many localities have been pointed out to me as unhealthy, 
and the filthy state of the Mussulman burying-ground in th& 
Circular Road, is considered particularly so as making Cossies 
baggan, very unhealthy ; it is surrounded by broad ditches of 
stagnant water, filthy to an extreme degrees. Different 
parts of Tiljullah and Entally are also well known as unhealthy 
and certain particular houses are considered uninhabitable. 
A few years back a great number of poor were turned out of 
grounds* purchased by the Lottery Committee, and they 
built their huts in a particular part of the eastern suburbsf 
on the other side of the Circular Road, surrounded by jangal, 
and badly drained ; so great a number died of cholera, that it 
was found difficult to dispose of the dead bodies ; this was 
after a sudden change of the weather, but these new inhabitants 
who had located upon a mere jheel, suffered much more than 
others. The small houses occupied by. poor Europeans and 
Christians of color, near and on the banks of the old Entally 
nullah, are dreadfully, unhealthy,J and, people are constantly 
oblige to quit. Continuing along south of the old nullah 
towards the lake, there is a great proportion of ground entirely 
neglected and uncultivated, and this sort of ground is to be 
observed here and there, among garden ground, filled with 
high trees, the mango, jack, &c. and much of this in a filthy 
state ; then you come upon low rice fields, and then the borders 
of the lake appear. There are to be observed the remains of 
several old roads made by the late Mr. John Elliot, but most 
of these are so covered with jangal, their ditches filled up, 
bridges broken, and the jangal so impenetrable, that it is- 
impossible to traverse them ; the eastern suburbs I now allude 
to must at a former period have been in a very superior state 

* Short-bazar grounds. 

t Marked on the map Curria. 

t Since this was written a Mr. Ward, the senior clerk of the Suddfcr 
Board of Revenue, whom I have often advised to quit his house which was 
on the banks of this nullah, has fallen a victim to malaria. He was 
naturally a very healthy, stout, active and strong mgn, when he went to. 
reside on this spot. 
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to what they are now, and there are several old brick houses, 
chiefly native, and apparently deserted, which go to confirm 
this fact. In the south, towards Balleegunge, and near the 
rice fields, the grounds about the villages present numerous 
excavations of earth taken for the purpose of brick making* ; 
/28/ these being left open, all sorts of nuisances collect in 
them, but more particularly the leaves of trees, and these 
decomposing with water and heat must afford a rich production 
of malaria. Still further south Balleegunge is jangly and badly 
drained, and Bhawanipore and Russapaglah present a continu¬ 
ance of the same evils, many parts looking more like 
Sundarbans than inhabited villages. 

Then going back, and looking to the north of the old 
• Entally canal the same description applies, the same obliterated, 
roads which formerly ran north and south in the direction of 
the winds, which were broad and once had good ditches and 
bridges, all are now useless, and covered with jangal, the 
habitation of jackals and snakes ; and the same belt of jangal 
and villages is continued towards the Dum-Dum road. 

This constant source of contaminated atmosphere all round 
our city is sufficient to produce disease, however cleanly we 
may be within ; but Calcutta itself has not much to boast of 
in that respect, although it is decidedly much more healthy 
than formerly, even within my recollection and practice here. 
The opening of roads by the Lottery Committee over parts 
which I have often traversed when in their unimproved state, 
has evidently produced a healthiness and cleanliness before 
unknown, and this fact goes far to prove what good may be 
done by the free admission of the prevailing winds, by 
cleanliness, and by surface draining. In the city, and in the 
back lanes of Chowringhee, the Circular Road, &c. the bazars, 
which have sprung up irregularly have become an intolerable 
nuisance which ought to be abated. 

The drains all about Colingah, and towards the Circular 
Road are bad generally, currents of water meeting and running 

* I hear that there was formerly a regulation which prevented brick- 
making on this side of the river, and that formerly all the bricks were 
made on the other side of the Hooghly. 
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in all directions. Broad roads, with good drains should be 
continued from the Circular Road in the direction of the 
plain,* which is a rice cultivation towards the lake, and cross 
roads should be made at convenient distances ; if such roadst 
/29/ were made and the jangal cut down, many persons with 
small incomes would be glad to build in these parts, more 
particularly about Entally and Tiljullah from being so contigu¬ 
ous to town, where many of such persons have offices to 
attend daily. Ballygunge is rather too far off for such people, 
and would appear to approximate to such places as Allipore 
and Garden Reach, for gentleman who can afford to have 
gardens and large compounds and outhouses. In all probability 
such new buildings in Entally and Tiljullah would be built upon 
an improved plan. If small houses, or indeed any houses, * 
were built upon godowns, with apertures to keep such godowns 
well* aired, + which might be used for Servants, or to keep 
things in, would it not be better than the outhouses we now 
see, with the high compound walls surrounding every place, 
and which prevents the ingress and egress of air, and renders 
the air the inmates breathe more confined and foul ? And if 
iron railsff were more generally adopted in the place of the 
heavy compound walls with pompous gates, habitations would 

* Formerly there was a very long ditch which ran out far towards the 
Lake, but it is now nearly obliterated. This was brought to my notice by 
Captain Jenkins. 

t Sir Edward Hyde East strongly advised broad roads in the direction 
of the winds, and surface draining instead of so many deep drains as we 
have, which be:ame stagnant. He thought the more superficial surface 
draining properly managed, would keep the upper surface of the earth 
tolerably clear and dry, That part of Chowringhee behind the theatre, 
and between that place and the burying ground, is acknowledged now 
to be much more healthy than it was before the new roads, tanks und 
buildings weie made. 

| Such a plan of building ought to be generally adopted in all low 
situations in Bengal. 

It Since writing this several houses have been thus improved ; among 
them, three of the largest houses in Esplanade Row now are allowed to 
i eceive air, a clear breeze from the maidan which was fownerly shut out 
by high walls. 
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be much more airy. Large tanks upon an improved plan are 
much required aII about Entaily and Tiljullah, as well as along 
the Circular Road generally, and I have known in very dry 
seasons this want not only extremely distressing to the poor 
Natives, but to poor Christians also on both sides of the 
Circular Road, who have often complained to me how much 
they feel the want of this essential necessary of life. Such large 
tanks would not only produce mould to fill up little cavities, 
dirty pools, and certain unnecessary ditches, but they would, 
if placed where four roads meet, tend greatly to make the 
place more airy. I think Bishop Heber describes Mirzapore, 
where there was a school and some Missionaries, as dreadfully 
unhealthy*, the clearing since adopted has rendered that place 
•very healthy ; the Bishop also I think, was told by his sirkar 
how notoriously bad the Entaily nullah was, and that he never 
passed it without his handkerchief to his mouth. * 

The natives where they reside make all their tanks 
small, /30/ and as if it was intended that malaria should be 
produced, they seldom fail to plant trees round their tanks, 
so that you commonly see the surface of them quite green 
from the vegetation—this must have been remarked by every 
one ; such are abundant in Entaily, on the right and left side 
of the Balleegunge lines, and all down the Russapaglah road 
and Tolly’s nullah, and not less so in Kidderpore. I am of 
opinion that trees ought never to be planted upon the borders 
or bank of tanks or nullahs, for their leaves invariably find 
their way into the water, and laying upon the edge decompose, 
and go much more to produce the malaria we complain of, 
than they can act as a surface or barrier to arrest the malaria, 
as supposed by some authors, although I do not deny that 
large belts of trees at a sufficient (I mean, a considerable) 
distance from a city, and properly placed, may perhaps have 
such good effect, but such an opinion ought not to induce 

* Now an excellent square, a good large tank with iron rails round 
the grounds, and Mrs. Wilson’s school is in the corner of the square. 
A large building is now erecting there by the General Assembly of the 
Scotch Church, for the education of native youth and the place is now 
acknowledgd to be healthy. 
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the planting trees near a city, where they are certain to be 
injurious, not only by their leaves rotting, but by impeding 
the winds, and preventing the rays of the sun approaching 
the ground, which remains damp, and assists in the unwhole¬ 
some decomposition. Such is the case in all the jangal 
villages around Calcutta, and is evidently the cause of the 
great yearly mortality in them. All the gentlemen who 
have gone with me in my drives agree in the positive state¬ 
ment, that, throughout India, they never met with such 
crowded green pools, jangal and bad smells, as abound around 
Calcutta every where in the suburbs ; and it should here by 
remarked as regards filthy pools, and tanks, that they may 
not only be the cause of sickness by contaminating the air, 
but may effect the natives who constantly bathe in them, as* 
well as drink the filthy water of such tanks ; for in all 
probability, malaria may become impregnated with water, 
and may thus be taken into the system by the skin or 
stomach. 

For farther improvements and removing impurities of 
air at this presidency, the draining of the lake and cutting 
down the jangal beyond it, I conceive to be of great 
importance. The jangal all down to the sea should be removed, 
if possible, and it would be a great advantage if excavations, 
or docks, were made here and there, on each side of the river 
for ships and vessels to lie in, so as not to obstruct the 
passage of vessels to and fro. The face of the Lake may 
probably be meterially altered. Ritchie who surveyed the 
Sundarbans in 1791 speak of the well known village of /31/ 
Tarda, which is marked on all the maps fas being on the 
borders of the lake). This place is now about the same 
distance from the further borders of the lake, as the distance 
is from the Ballighat entrance, along the navigable canal to 
its present furthest borders, on the south, Bamanghatta ; 
therefore if Ritchie was correct, a very large portion (nearly 
half) of the lake must have filled up naturally, for on each 
side of the river from Bamanghatta to Tarda, is thick low 
Sundarbans jangal. I imagine that upon the^nishing the 
canal now making, and its opening into the Hooghly, that 
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the lake will almost drain itself—as the low water of the river 
Hooghly is at times lower than the Lake at low water. 
Whether this lake be drained, or not, or either so partially 
drained as to be fit only for rice cultivation, or otherwise 
warped by mud from the river so as to be converted into 
garden ground, nevertheless, it is highly desirable for the 
general health that not only the grounds on this side of it be 
cleared and improved, but that the Sundarbans beyond it be 
removed as far from the capital as possible. /32/ 


F. P. Strong. Extracts from the topography and vital statistics of Calcutta t 
embracing observations on these subjects formed at different periods; and 
officially submi ted to the local authorities. Calcutta, 1849. 
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A TOPOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION OF 
CALCUTTA 


Calcutta, the principal town of the British possessions in 
India, is situated about one hundred miles from the sea, on 
the eastern side of the Hoogly river, one of the branches of 
the Ganges. Little is known of the state of Calcutta, prior to 
the coming of the English. It was a most insignificant place 
when the Hindu Rajas swayed the sceptre of India, nor was 
it less so during the cruel reign of the barbarous Mahomedans. 

Calcutta is a modern city and was built towards the close 
of the seventeenth century upon the villar e called Govindpur; 
yet it has become a large, populous, and elegant city. Within 
the last forty or fifty years Calcutta has been highly improved 
both in its appearance and climate ; by draining the streets and 
destroying the jungle a vast surface of stagnant water the chief 
cause of pestilence has been removed, but much remains yet 
to be done before we can call it a healthy place. 

Calcutta never had any public structures of sufficient impor¬ 
tance to be mentioned here except the black hole well known 
in history on account of the brutal treatment in that place of 
the English by Seerajudowlah. In 1756 when the English lost 
their ground in India 146 English soldiers were confined in 
this place and for want of water and fresh air almost all died 
except a miserable remnant of twenty three persons who were 
brought out of the hole half dead. The abominable place, the 
last remnant of Mahomedan despotism is now turned into a 
ware a [sic] house. 

The first place, of the present time which demands our 
attention, is the citadel called Fort William after William 3rd 
(of England) which is situated about a quarter of a mile from 
the Government house by the side of the GangeSf surrounded 
by an extensive plain, and is superior in every respect to all the 
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fortresses in India. It was built in the year i757 just after 
the victory of Plassey by Lord Clive, which seemed to the 
English an unlimited influences in Bengal. It is of an irregular 
pentagonal shape with several outworks, the ramparts are built 
with brick half way up furnished with clay and faced with 
gazons. Both the body of fortress and the outworks arc 
surrounded by a deep and neat ditch provided with two flood¬ 
gates to each outwork. The water from the Ganges may be 
let in and raised to the height of eight or nine feet which makes 
it impossible for an enemy to make any successful attack upon 
it. Within the fort there is a barrack or a large building for 
ten thousand men ; there are fine gravel roads lined on both 
sides by large trees which afford the passenger shelter from the 
sun i the green plots adjoining these roads are covered with 
cannons and cannon balls of different sizes. There is also a 
bazar which supplies all persons residing in the fort wi!h all 
the necessaries of life. 

The place, which next demands our attention, is the 
Government-house It is a three storied building. The four 
wings or apartments are placed in such order as to admit air 
from all directions. Here is the residence of the Governor 
General and here also is the seat of council. 

The town-hall is next to the Government-house in 
importance. It is the largest hall in Calcutta about three 
hundred feet on the western side of the Government-house. 
It is here where public meetings of all descr ptions take place, 
all parties in Calcutta having an access to it; the Hindus, the 
Mahomedans, and the English may call a meeting provided 
they do it for a public purpose. 

The old fort, on the strand about half a mile from the 
Government-house, is now turned into the Custom-house. The 
new mint, a very strong building, is also on the same line with 
the Custom-house or the old fort, about a mile distance from 
the Government-house. 

The Asiatic Society was instituted by the late admirable Sir 
William Jones is Jan. 1784. The time and attention of the 
Society are devoted to the science and languages of India 
having a good collection of books on these subjects. The 
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museum, though not so extensive as that of London, has yet 
a good collection of curious articles. /13/ 

The District Charitable Society, established for the purpose 
of relieving the poor dying for want of bread, has met with a 
very good reception from the public. 

The Agricultural and Horticultural Society, instituted in 
the year 1820, has, for its objects, matters which relate to the 
agriculture and the horticulture of the country. In order to 
improve husbandry as much as they can the members encourage 
persons by suitable prizes pecuniary or honorary, who can 
show some successful marks of their industry, connected with 
the objects that the agricultural commitee have in view. Its 
success and usefulness depend almost entirely upon the support 
which they obtain from the public at large. 

The Marine Board, the Bank of Bengal, the Union Bank, 
the Savings’ Bank, the Military Board, the Pay Office, the 
Treasury, the Post Office, the Insurance Offices, of which there 
are about nineteen in number, including both the Marine and 
the River Insurances, are all situated in the English part of 
the town and are devoted to the purposes indicated by their 
names. 

Besides these there are many places of worship in Calcutta, 
viz. churches, temples of the Hindu Idols and masjids of the 
Mahomedans. In the English part of the town are the 
cathedral of St. John and two other churches belonging to the 
establishment. One belonging to the Presbyterian Society of 
Scotland, two Roman Catholic, one Greek and one Armenian. 
A new church has been lately built on the Free School premises. 
The Hindu temples and masjids of the Mahomedans are no 
Jess than one hundred in number and are all built in different 
of the native quarters of the town. 

Let us now turn our eyes to the political divisions of the 
town. Calcutta is divided into four farts called quarters under 
the jurisdiction of four gentlemen who constitute the justices 
of peace, whose principal business, it is to maintain peace in 
the community. All criminal cases, be they great or small, 
are first required to be brought before them. ‘‘Phey try the 
minor ones themselves and transfer the great ones to a higher 
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tribunal called the Supreme Court. Besides these four 
.gentlemen there is a Superintendent in the executive department 
to superintend the guard houses in the different parts of tfce 
town. There is another gentleman, the superintendent of the 
legislative department, who stands above them all by the title 
of the chief magistrate. These gentlemen with some other 
assistants constitute the Police office. 

Besides the Police office there are two other Courts of 
Justice namely the Petty and the Supreme Courts. In the 
former, which is generally known by the name of the Court 
of Requests, petty civil cases involving from one to four 
hundred rupees, are tried by the commissioners who are three 
in number appointed by the governor general in Council. The 
'latter is the King’s court of justice and necessarily the highest 
in Bengal where there is a Chief Justice and two Puisne Judges 
appointed by the King himself. It was about 40 year^ago 
substituted in the place of the Mayor’s court with superior 
authority and more extensive jurisdiction. In this court both 
civil and criminal cases of greater importance are tried. The 
civil cases are tried by the Judges themselves ; but the criminal 
ones properly speaking are tried by Jurors, but the sentence 
depends upon the Judges who dispense justice according to 
the laws of England. 

The native hospital is supported by voluntary contributions, 
and was instituted for the relief of such natives as might stand 
in need of medical aid. The General hospital is for the relief 
of sick Christians. 

Two institutions, have been formed for the orphan children 
of the Military servants of the East India Company 
•supported by the contributions raised among themselves; 
besides these there are seven or eight schools for the educa¬ 
tion of boys and girls, both of the Europeans and the natives. 
Among the former the Parental Academy and the High School 
•are the principal; the former imparts education principally 
to the East Indian children and is open to children of all 
religions ; but the latter confines itself to the education of 
Christian children only and those who have embraced the 
Christian faith. The Hindu College, in which the Government 
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takes much interest, gives education to those Hindus who* 
are of superior castes, and denies it to those who are- 
considered inferior. It is a splendid building, built by order 
of the Government about central part of the town in the 
year 1826. Besides the Hindu College there are two others 
in the town entirely supported by the Government, one for 
the cultivation of the Sanskrit language and the other for the 
Persian. There is another institution recently established at 
the expense of the Government for the cultivation of medical 
science among the natives : this is the most impartial institu¬ 
tion in the town, being open to youths of all religions and? 
giving education equally to a Hindu, a Mahomedan, a 
Christian, or a Jew. 

The markets, of which the Terrtee Bazar and the China ’ 
Bazar are the most celebrated supply the people with alh 
kinds of meat, fruits, herbs, and vegetables, clothes and dresses, 
nay all things that answer the convenience of life. 

The houses are variously built some with bricks, some 
with mud, and others with bamboos and mats. The part 
inhabited by the English is composed entirely of brick 
buildings, many of which have more the appearance of palaces 
than private houses which strike the beholder with 
astonishment. 

The canal that meets the river on the north of the town,, 
and passing through the whole of the northern and the eastern 
parts, falls in /14/ the Salt water lake,affords much convenience 
to the inhabitants, as carrying things by water is less expensive 
than conveying by land. 

The tanks, dug by the Government to provide the 
inhabitants with water in dry seasons when the river water 
becomes unwholesome and injurious, add much to the beauty 
of the city. They are about six or seven in number railed 
round with iron bars. 

In this grand capital of the Indo-British Empire there & 
a strange mixture of people and manners, the Hindu, the 
Mahomedan, and the English. Coaches, phaetons and 
palanquins form a grand show every evening jn the English 
part of the town. The religious ceremony of the Hindus* 
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which are accompained by Hatches and all sorts of amusements 
by which Calcutta affords greater pleasure to a stranger than 
any other city in the world. In the morning are to be seen 
men, women and children passing in flocks towards the River 
which is still considered holy by the generality of the Hindus, 
who bathe in it in crowds almost naked without the least 
sense of shame ; but the progress which the country has made 
during the last few years and the warm encouragement shown 
by the Government give us ground to hope that the day is 
not far off when the face of things will be totally changed ; 
for it may be observed that knowledge and civilization are 
necessarily connected and the progress of the latter entirely 
depends on the extention of the former. The superiority 
which one man possesses over another is in a moral point of 
view derived entirely from his education which by refining the 
mind promotes truth and virtue and confers dignity. /15/ ' 

Z. 


The Hindu Pioneer , vol. I„ no. I, September 1835. 
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SCENES IN CALCUTTA 


No. 1 

,,Story ? Lord bless you ! I have none to tell Sir.” 

Cunning. 

I beg leave to conduct the fashionable reader, to a dirty, 
dingy chamber in the house of a respectable Hindu, where , 
every thing offensive to the sight, ear and the olfactory nerve 
he must for the present patiently endure. The room was 
dimity lighted by a flickering cherag , placed in a corner, where 
the smoke had blackened the wall up to the ceiling. Two long 
mats about a cubit and a half in breadth, and ten in length, 
were placed lengthways on the floor, leaving an empty space 
of about a cubit between them. Some large bolsters, a hooka 
and a few portraits of the gods—caricatures I should call 
them—whom the Indians, as Voltaire somewhere jocosely 
mentions, scourge to extract favours—gave the grand finish 
to the furniture of the room. Leaning upon one of the 
bolsters sat the venerable Golucknath, his grey hairs were 
fashioned in the antique way, he had a fine dhotee, with no 
black, blue, or yellow facings but a simple, unassuming piece 
of cloth. The chudder was belted so as to expose the upper 
part of the body, whose tawny color, brightened as it was 
by oil, with which he anointed himself every day, gave a 
ludicrous effect to his whole appearance. On his right sat in 
a row the Brahmins, the Druids of the land, whose avaricious, 
assuming, and pedantic cast of features, was strongly 
antethetical to the clownish, quiet, and vulgar demeanour of 
those who sat opposite them ; close to the light sat busily 
employed with books, a youth of some sixteen years of age. 
He paid little attention to what was going onift the room. 
He had a pair of compasses in his hand, with which he 
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sketched mathematical figures. But a truce to description. 
A middle aged Brahmin interrupted the silence, by taking a 
pinch of snuff and after the necessary coughs and hems, spoke 
thus :— 

“Is it not strange, gentlemen, that persons should abandon 
their friends and family, the religion of their fathers and the 
true faith, and embrace the abominable creed of the heretics. 
The age, in which we live, is infected with the spirit of 
infidelity—high and low are deserting the standard of 
Hindooism. .But the cause of this is, the communication of 
European learning to the children of the East—abolish all 
schools and colleges and you will see how manners will be 
purified and opinions changed. But I predict that those 
who have tampered with the wine cup and danced with the 
fair-haired, blue-eyed, light-footed damsels of the West, will 
repent of their folly, will be happy to undergo every peyance 
to be considered hereafter a member of the Hindoo 
community.’' 

“Most reverend Sir,” said Golucknath, laying aside his 
hooka pipe ; “your observations are just ; for my part I 
cannot but think that European education is the fountain of 
corruption. In my time, there was nothing of this ; men learnt 
something, went to office made their fortunes, gave up Service 
and lived in affluence and ease. But now let me see if one 
of these pretending, good-for-nothing, atheistical fops get so 
little as 100 rupees per month. No ; this they will not be 
able to do ; they will feast on pork and burgundy, dress like 
Europeans, imitate all their pecularities, save the acquisition 
of wealth. Instead of learning the dictionary by heart, 
modern scholars arc the whole day engaged in triangles and 
angles. I wonder of what use will these be to them.” Here 
the student cast a look of indignation on the assembly, but 
said nothing and resumed his work. “Their principles crown 
the whole. They never bow down before a Brahmin i never 
say grace before dinner, nor ever listen to the expounding of 
of the shastras.” 

“How is it possible, uncle,” exclaimed the youth from 
the corner, closing his book and turning.round on his seat. 
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“How is it possible to do all this ? The Hindoo religion is 
a mass of inconsistencies, absurdities and falsehoods !” 

“There, there spoke a gallant soldier! Bravo ! I say, 
you will not discredit your sect. When I placed you at school, 

I anticipated these things ; 1 foresaw a huge anomaly in our 
family in the innovation of /97/ sending boys to European 
seminaries. But take great care how you conduct yourself 
in life ; it is neither triangles nor angles that will enable you 
to live comfortably in the world. Be cautious how you reject 
the faith of your fathers—no European will abandon the 
faith in which he was born, while you would change yours 
as you would your apparel, because such a missionary shook 
hands with you, and such a one had you invited to the 
Government House balls. You think because you have got • 
a smattering of English, that nothing is wanted to complete 
youi# education. You know nothing of our sacred history.” 

“I admit it/’ said the youth, “it is not possible to know 
every thing—these learned men here,” pointing to the 
Brahmins, “cannot tell me, with all their sagacity, the distance 
of the sun from the earth, and the figure of the globe we 
inhabit.” 

“That they can” replied two or three persons at the same 
time, “that they can, I can assure you. The boy is surely 
possessed to say so,” said a hoary-headed Brahmin, “he must 
undergo some penance to be relieved of the devil. But to 
the question. The sun is about eight hundred thousand miles 
distant from us, and the figure of the earth is triangular.” 

“Hah ! hah ! whew !” cried the \ outh, “surely this is not 
demonstrable.” “Indeed, it is ; what stronger proof do you 
require than the word of God. Is it not in the shastras ?" 
“Why, for that very reason, the shastras should be consigned 
to the flames. Damn the shastras and its votaries,” said he 
in English. “What did you say ?” said a gruff Brahmin, who 
had perhaps in his life, never heard any thing in English but 
this sweet epithet,—“what did you say you rascal ?” he 
repeated and collared the youth, who without replying, struck 
the insolent Brahmin with his fist on the face. He reeled on 
receiving the blow, a second, and third laid hinTlow on the 
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‘ground; the whole fraternity attacked the youth, who 
undauntedly defended himself. But finding after a furious 
struggle, in which hookas and bolsters rolled in admirable 
keeping, that without assistance he would be soon over¬ 
powered, he took up his ruler and broke more bones than 
he at first intended. They were separated and the Brahmins 
indignant at what had happened, left the house after heaping 
“Curses not loud but deep,” 
on the head of every individual in the house. 

A few minutes after, the noise of bearers announced that 
somebody was coming up. A fat, short, business-looking 
man came upstairs and without ceremony exclaimed, “Father, 
•what is this? The Brahmins are departing full of anger. 
They have cut their thread at our threshold. What has 
happened?’* “You will know all,” said Golucknath, “sit»you 
down. Woe light on this hoary-head, that I survive to see 
this. Oh ! I would I had died in mother's womb, than witness 
such acts of wanton folly, of utter atheism in the world—in 
Hindoostan—nay in my family, as have this day transpired. 
But of this to-morrow. Why are you, Ramkissen, so chopfallen 
to-day”. “I hear, Sir, that there will be a change taking 
place, that Mr. Douceur is to be transferred to some part of— 
and that a youngster, hot headed and obstinate, is to be the 
judge of—”. “Woe light on our head, if that be the case ! 
But why this sudden change ?” “It is not known, it is conjec¬ 
tured that some persons have directly charged the Judge in the 
Council, with countenancing the peculation of his amlahs, 
and that the Council in consideration of his previous services, 
is graciously pleased to inflict no other punishment beside 
degradation. I will go to the Baboo the day after to-morrow, 
who has invited our would-be-master, and learn the result of 
their conference. Two hundred rupees to Kalee Ghaut and 
just amends to the offended Brahmins, if the issue be favor¬ 
able”. So saying he went into the zenana. 

It is necessary for the elucidation of the subject to give a 
brief sketch of the Babo>. This great personage from his youth, 
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showed a great aptitude for business—he was not educated in 
any school, but had served under many clever Europeans. 

"Doctors and deicers, poets and pipeis,” 
are his intimate friends, besides his physiognomy is sure to be 
acceptable to persons of every description. It is impossible 
for any one to be offended with him ;—whenever a transaction 
is to be kept secret from him, he is sure not to understand it,, 
if by chance it came to his notice. He was at first taken in as 
a common clerk in a counting house, whence by degrees he 
had got into the high place which he now holds. Of his 
private life I need say very little, the reader must fancy it ; 
it is better conceived than described. Before Europeans veaL 
jelly, and burgundy are his delights, before Hindus his 
abominations. “I wonder” says he to Mr. Credulous, “why* 
the Bengalese are averse to taste these”. “I am horrified” 
says he to Torcoluncor, "when I see the white islanders feast 
on fowl and beef.” He is a member of the Beefsteak club as 
the Dhurma Shuba.—Principles the Baboo has none ; he acts 
upon instinct, as Falstaff did upon a memorable occasion. He 
has no belief in any religion ; it is to him the most dangerous 
enemy. But still he is not free from superstitious visitings. 
The poojah makes the annual visit to his house, though he 
takes very little interest in it and whenever there is a /98/ great 
influx of wealth into his treasury, he fails not to. 

“Give a sixpence where he gave a groat”. 

He is considered the richest individual in the city. "I have- 
never seen a more wealthy or fortunate individual than Comul ; 
I believe he is worth four crores of rupees : did you see the 
diamonds in his wasteband and the gorgious necklace the 
other day at the theatre, and for his luck, it is truly astonishing, 
there is not a single transaction that he has discovered the 
philosoherer’s stone. Be ides he is a very clever fellow j he 
speaks English as if he had been born and bred in London ; 
understands Sanscrit, Hindee, Persian, and the rest of the 
Oriental Languages ; he is an admirable musician and an 
unrivalled vocalist. The Italian airs are as familiar to him as 
the Hindee. These and similar expressions are common in 
European mouths”. 
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* * * 

Mr. Dupe, the newly appointed judge, peeped out of his 
carriage to observe the beautiful and romantic garden he was 
traversing. On each side of him were delightful parterres, 
groves of sycamore, and here and there a gigantic banyan 
spread its gnarled branches over a length of ground giving a 
dignified aspect to the enchanting chateau. The carriage 
rolled swiftly over the pavement and was in four minutes 
under the grand shed prepared for the reception of vehicles. 
Mr. Dupe alighted from his barouche, and taking out a card 
from his pocket gave it to the porter, and slowly ascended 
the steps, admiring as he went along every object that he was 
fortunate enough to cast his eyes upon. The suite of apart¬ 
ments in this beautiful villa was fitted up with extraordinary 
taste. The drawing-room was the most splendidly furnished, 
the carpet was genuine Mirzapore, chairs of mahogany &ith 
cushions of sky blue colour, sofas covered with damasks 
of great brilliancy, pictures the imitations of Raphael and 
Claude with some originals, which seemed living realities, 
diamond cut wall shades with brilliant drops were arranged 
with art, two tables of solid marble, white as morning snow, 
with two large chiming clocks and other ornaments of the most 
curious workmanship, were a part of the gorgeous furniture. 

The anti-chamber was similarly furnished ; it had besides, 
a large collection of splendidly bound books, arranged in 
shelfs with silk curtains. The third room was differently 
decorated ; it was intended for the accommodation of natives; 
there were neither chairs nor sofas, but a splendid Persian 
carpet, in the centre of which was placed a musnud of crimson 
velvet lined with gold. * * * * 

middle, which when illuminated dazzled the eyes most 
accustomed to splendour. The retiring chamber was also 
beautifully adorned. The bed was composed of down, with 
velvet covering ; the curtains were of flowered gauze. French 
prints were hung round the room, and a large portrait of Venus 
in all her loveliness, was placed at the front so as to be visible 
to a person reclining on the bed. The rest of the apartments 
was furnished in a style corresponding with this description. 

11 
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But to return. On seeing Mr. Dupe approach, the Baboo 
rose from his couch and politely welcomed him to his house. 
‘‘Good evening Mr. Dupe ; l am very glad to see you ; I 
thought I should be doomed to solitude to-night, not seeing 
any one”. The gentleman seated himself beside the Baboo and 
they began to talk on different subjects. “Baboo”, said he, 
as he became fami iar, “are you an admirer of music—I mean 
are you a votary of the art ?” “Why, so so,” returned the 
Baboo while he hummed with sweetness, observing the 
cadences exquisitely 

“Tujaba tuja, 

“Capital ! Unique ! ! Baboo let us have one of merry 
old England,” so saying he commenced 

“ ‘Tis the last rose of summer,” 

Refreshments were ordered and partaken, and the cup was 
introduced which was not likely to be soon relinquished. Cup 
after cup was drained of its delicious draught. “Baboo if this 
were known what penance would you have to undergo ?” 
“A fig for penances ; what do I care for them ? I have 
numerous relations, and if they stand by me in emergencies 
what fear I for Doorga or the devil. Besides there is no one 
who pretends to possess so much sanctity as not to quaff in 
private.” The cup continued to make its circuit, and the 
friends being a kettle flushed, exchanged their head dresses. 
Mr. Dupe placed the turban on his head while the Baboo 
bonneted himself. “Don’t we look superb, now ? let us see” 
and taking each other arm in arm, they stood before a large 
mirror. “Yes, indeed, as I guessed. By heavens ! I shall never 
use hat more, the turban sets me off to the best advantage. 
What have we here, ‘the fall of Nineveh,* grand sight ! see how 
the fellows are staring at each other—there is Bellshazar, the 
vile, profane wretch that drank out of the flagons of Jerusalem. 
See the fingers of the deity upon the wall j how the monarch 
stares, how ghastly he looks ! you remember the lines” 

“The king was on his throne 
The satraps throng’d the hall 
A thousand bright lamps 
Shone o'er that high festival.” 
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“Oh yes !” “And what is this—‘the Deluge’ * * * * 

/99/ are those liquid mountains ! Have you any mention of 
it in your shftstras 7” “O yes !” “ah ! this certainly should 
not be here. ‘Mary Magdalene washing the feet of our 
Saviour,’ what gentleness, what humility, what repentance in 
her features ! What a beautiful creature ! Do you see her 
raven locks—her bonnie eyes glittering with tears ? Would 
you not like to be in his place only that you had such a being 
at your feet ! But this is blasphemy. This, this puzzles me, 
why let me see.” “Look at the back and perhaps you will find 
some explanation”. “Aye, I understand. Admirable ! This 
is the celebrated Earl of Leicester, and that the beautiful but 
unfortunate Amy Robsart. Observe the love, tenderness and 
Innocence in her face. The Earl is decked in all his finery— 
the stars, the fleece and the garter are all distinct—yes, it is 
that inimitable scene wherin the Earl comes dressed iifhis 
court gew-gaws in pursuance of Amy’s desire. How she bends 
over him playfully ! Have you Kenelworlh here ?” “What ?” 
“Have you got Scott’s novels ?” “Yes, you will find them in 
the next room.” The first volume of Kenelworth was brought 
and Mr. Dupe with great animation read the celebrated seventh 
chapter. When he came to the passage 

“The bear brooks no one to cross his awful path 
Awful, indeed ! said the countess turning very pale.” 

“Is it not grand ?” “Indeed it is.” “Did you observe the 
part before 7” “O yes it is my favourite piece.” “How do 
you like Amy ?” “How I like you ?” (confounding me with 
Amy.) “No, but, how do you like Amy Robsart ?” “And 
pray who is she ?” “I was joking !” said Mr. Dupe and 
closed the book. 

“I understand. Dupe, that you are going to be double 7 
Have you been able from your two thousand a month to save 
anything so as to be in easy accommodation during the hon—” 
“Oh don’t mention it. Why, no ; there’s the rub, for what 
bills may come from milliners, perfumers, &c. when 1 have 
shuffled off this single coil must give me pause ; there’s the 
respect that keeps me a bachelor for so long a time, lor who 
would bear 
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No. 43, J. Dupe, Esq., Bt. of Madame Stuff. 

4 yards of Lawn at 4s. 3d per yard 

30 yards of Biocade at £1 10 0 do. 

40 yards of Lace at 10 0 do. 

and so forth. This would be intolerable.” “But should any 
one for the present accommodate you with the requisite sum, 
what will you think of him ?” “Think of him ! I shall think 
him my greatest friend to whose service I shall ever be bound.” 
“Well what is your pecuniary want ?” “Fifty thousand.” 
“Fifty thousand ! that’s a round sum. Is your life insured 7” 
“No.” “I must [ * * * * ] pay off by instalments from 
your salary ?” “No, the money shall be paid to you when I 

am promoted.-1 expect in nine or ten years to be on the 

Sudder Bench, then what will it cost me ? three or four* 
months salary at the utmost.” The Baboo calculated in his 
mind th; interest of fifty thousand for ten years at the 
compound rate of twelve per cent., “why the amount would 
be-—-’ muttered he to himself “Never mind, I shall have one 
Civilian more that will dance when I wink. The money will 
be paid, you promise to employ the old Amlahs of —, and 
not make the slightest innovation in your office. You shall 
find them obedient and tractable, besides I shall be personally 
responsible for their conduct.” “Oh very well. This is a 
fair condition. I can see no possible objection to it.” A receipt 
was made out which Mr. Dupe signed unhesitatingly, glancing 
over the contents I promise to pay on demand, &c. A leaf of 
the check book was taken out, and to the no little astonishment 
of the Sahib, the Baboo without a moment’s consideration, 
filled up the blanks. How beautifully he writes thought he ; 
and no sooner was “to my account” shining on the leaf, it was 
given to Mr. Dupe who made a profound bow and resumed 
his seat. And now I must make one to the reader to conduct 
him to another part of the narrative. 

The next morning a court martial was held to investigate 
the affray of the day before and adjudge punishment to the 
delinquent. Many respectable Brahmins were in consultation, 
which ended in their declaration that the prisoner was guilty 
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of the charges laid against him ; that to save the house from 
utter destruction, he must undergo certain degrading penances. 
This the youth totally refused, the consequence was, that he 
was obliged to show a fair pair of heels. Month after month 
passed away, and little or no notice was taken of him till at 
last it was understood that he had fallen in with certain 
Missionaries and was on the point of being converted. 
Conceive then the horror that pervaded the house. The old 
gentleman with the sunff box open in his left hand, while with 
the right he wiped the drops that came thicker and thicker from 
his optics—was listening patiently to the sad story of his 
nephew’s apostacy. The females shrieked and offered gold 
to the gods to restore to the misguided youth, his reason. 
Ramkissen was the only person that was the least affected ; 
he must be a damned fool, said he to himself, what need was 
there of his embracing any religion, could he not eat, drink, 
and dance without it ? How can 1 do it, he can never excel 
me, if my cook were examined heavens ! what secrets would 
be [ * * * * ] in the [ * * ] /100/ the youth, but could 

make no alteration in his purpose ; they were surprised to 
see his change of manners, there were neither the wildness 
nor the effervescence of youth, but he had become quiet as a 
lamb. He received them in the politest term possible and 
offered to argue with them the superiority of Christianity over 
Hindooism, but this it may be readily believed was declined. 
The entreaties of his friends had had no effect on him ; his 
mind was more firm than that of Coriolanus ! A few days 
afterwards he was conducted to the Cathedral, where was 
assembled a numerous congregation of Europeans and 
Neophvtes, the solemn ceremony was concluded, and he went 
with Mr. Zeal to partake of his evening collation. The 
Christian Observer sounded the triumph of the Gospel over 
heathenism excellently, which was echoed by the whole host 
of Editors that throng this city of palaces. “Where was he 
educated ? Is he of good family ? Who converted him ?” 
became hackneyed questions. Scarcely fifteen days had passed, 
when amongst the “Domestic occurrences” in the Hurkaru, 
the following paragraph was seen. “At the Cathedral, on the 
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1st August, 1835, by the Revd. Mr. S. Zeal, Mr. John Omesh 
to Mrs. Joan Gomes, she relict of Mr. Lopez Gomes, 
Undertaker.” /101/ 

TOM PEEP. 

Hindu College. 


The Hindu Pioneer , vol. I, no. 7, March 1836. 
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NOTES ON THE LEFT OR CALCUTTA 
BANK OF THE HOOGHLY 


Topographical Survey of the River Hooghiy from Bandel to Garden Reach , 
exhibiting the Principal Buildings , Ghats, and Temples on both banks, 
executed in the year 1841 ; by Charles Joseph. 

After the important questions to which we have solicited 
• the attention of the reader in the preceding pages of this 
number, we shall be readily excused for closing it with an 
article which will involve little, if any, mental exertion. * We 
solicit him to accompany us with Joseph’s map up both banks 
of the Hooghiy, while we point out the various spots which 
possess an interest from old associations or have been rendered 
memorable by historical recollections. To these places we 
cannot possess a better topographical guide than the map 
placed at the head of this article, which is remarkable both for 
the minute accuracy of its details, and for its splendid 
execution. We are sorry to learn that it has not been 
sufficiently appreciated by the public, to afford the enterprising 
compiler any thing like an adequate remuneration for his labor, 
but in a few years it will unquestionably be considered one 
of the most interesting publications of the present day, and 
sought after with a degree of avidity proportioned to its value 
and its scarcity. The notices we now offer on the different 
places of note on the Hooghiy, which are marked down on the 
map, or which through the mutation of circumstances have 
been omitted in it, are drawn partly from the recollections of 
aged residents, and partly from the observations to be found 
in authors now known to few but the historian and the 
archaeologist. From these sources we have endeavoured to 
collect together whatever appeared likely to illustrate the 
banks of the river, and to revive the remembrance of 
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the scenes and events which have distinguished them. We 
lay claim to no merit but that of having catered industriously 
for the amusement of the reader. The reading we now present 
him is of the lightest order, and by some may even be deemed 
frivolous. We have no other object in this article but the 
rational gratification of the hour. We have allotted to it no 
regular course, or fixed destination, but have reserved to 
ourselves the privilege of pausiug, or digressing wherever we 
could discover any thing calculated to afford pleasure. 

The map commences in the South with that series of 
splendid mansions at Garden Reach, which surprise and delight 
the eye of the stranger a> he approaches Calcutta, and which 
form so appropriate an introduction to a city which has 
justly been denominated the City of Palaces. At what precise • 
period after /48 2/ the factory of Calcutta had become the 
capital of a kingdom, these garden houses were erected, we 
have not been able to discover. Mrs. Kindersley, whose 
interesting letters, written in 1768, give us a general des¬ 
cription of the town, makes no allusion to them, and we 
naturally conclude that they were not then in existence. 
She simply says, “in the country round the town are a number 
of very pretty houses which are called country houses, belong¬ 
ing to the English gentlemen.A little out of town is a 

clear airy spot, free from smoke, or any encumbrances, called 
the corse (because it is a road, the length of a corse , or two 
miles) in a sort of ring, or rather angle, made on purpose to 
take the air in, which the company frequent in their carriages 
about sunset, or in the morning before the sun is up.” 
Twelve years after, however, Garden Reach appears to have 
been in all its glory. Mrs. Fay says, “the banks of the river 
are as one may say studded with elegant mansions, called here 
as at Madras, garden houses. These houses are surrounded 
with groves and lawns, which descend to the water’s edge, 
and present a constant succession of whatever can delight 
the eye, or bespeak wealth and elegance in the owners.” Of 
the houses which adorn Garden Reach, that which is now 
occupied by Capt. Engledue, the agent of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam Navigation Company, is distinguished above 
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all others for its classic elegance. It was erected after a 
design by Mr. C. K Robinson, to whose architectural taste 
the city is indebted for some of its noblest buildings. Since 
the publication of the map we have chosen for our text, a 
deeper interest has been given to this spot, as the anchorage 
of those magnificent steamers which ply monthly between 
Suez and Calcutta, and bring out passengers in six weeks from 
England, and enable us to place this Journal in the hands of 
our friends in London in the same brief period. 

A little to the north of the spot whe .e the steamers anchor 
is the dock-yard, lately belonging to James Kyd, an East 
Indian gentleman, who not only endeavoured to stir up his 
own section of the community to seek an honourable 
independence by their own exertions, instead of wasting their 
lives in the subordinate position of clerks, but himself set 
them the example of independent enterprize in the Jarge 
docking establishment which he conducted at Kidderpore. It is 
now the property of Government, and is appropriated to th: 
repairs of the public steamers. The assemblage of these 
various steamers in this locality—of the great leviathans which 
face the monsoon in all its fury in the Bay, and the little iron 
vessels which paddle away to Allahabad week by week,—gives 
an air of life /429/ and cheerfulness to the spot. But its chief 
interest is connected with the past. It was here that the 
enterprizing Colonel Henry Watson domesticated the art of 
ship-building in Bengal. It is true that Grose, in speaking of 
the year 1756, says, “on the other side of the water (that is, 
opposite Calcutta) there were docks for repairing and careening 
the ships, near which the Armenians had a good garden but 
his statements are generally too loose to command confidence. 
Thus, for instance, lie tells us that in the first day’s encounter 
with Seraja-dowlah’s army in June 1756, the Nabob lost 12,000 
men and the English only five! To Colonel Watson 
unquestionably belongs the honor of having established the 
first dock-yards in Bengal. His penetration led him to perceive 
the advantageous position of the Bay of Bengal in reference 
to the countries lying to the east and west of it. He felt 
that if the English marine was placed on am efficient footing. 
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we must remain masters of the Eastern seas. He, therefore,, 
obtained a grant of land from Government at Kidderpore, for 
the establishment of wet and dry docks, and of a marine yard 
in which every facility should be created for building, repairing 
and equipping vessels of war and merchantmen. His works 
were commenced in 1780 ; and the next year he launched the 
Nonsuch frigate of 36 guns, which was constructed under his 
own directions by native workmen, and proved remarkable for 
her speed. He devoted his time and his fortune to this 
national undertaking for eight years, and in 1788 launched 
another frigate, the Surprize, of 32 guns ; but his resources 
were by this time exhausted ; after having sunk ten lakhs of 
Rupees in his dock-yard, he was obliged to relinquish it. He 
was the first of those great men who have laid the foundation * 
of great improvements at this presidency ; and conferred the 
most*essential advantages on the country. We regret to find' 
that he himself reaped no other reward from these exertions 
than that which the philanthropist derives from toil and success 
in a public cause. 

Immediately above the dock-yards, we have Tolly’s Nullah 
or canal, which connects the Eastern districts of the country 
with Calcutta, and where, before 1756 was to be seen the 
Govindpore creek. A very noble suspension bridge has been 
erected over this Nullah by the subscriptions of the community 
in Calcutta, to commemorate the administration of the 
Marquis of Hastings. Next comes in succession the Cooly 
Bazar, where the non-commissioned officers connected with 
Fort William chiefly reside, and wh:re the munitions of war 
are stored. Immediately above it is Fort William, begun in* 
1757 by Clive, and completed at an expense of two crores of 
Rupees /43 /. As this brief notice is not intended as a picture 
of Calcutta, we shall not stop to describe the Fort, or its 
arsenal ; its Gothic church, or its intolerable heat. Since the 
date of the map, a Ghat has been erected under the South-west 
angle of the Fort by public subscription, to perpetuate the 
memory of James Prinsep, one of the most eminent men of 
his day, who, after a short and brilliant career, fell a sacrifice 
to his ardor in the persuits of science. It is a huge and ugly 
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pile, on which a large sum has been expended without taste 
or judgement. Its locality is as objectionable as its 
architecture. It is entirely out of the way of public conve¬ 
nience, and is seldom used as a landing stairs. The most 
memorable eyent connected with it, is the departure of Lord 
Ellenborough, who, instead of embarking as all his prede¬ 
cessors had done, at Chandpal Ghat, thought fit to gratify his 
military predilections by driving with his cortege through the 
Fort, and taking his farewell of Calcutta on the steps of 
Prinsep’s Ghat. Not far from it, there is now rising the 
monument which his Lordship resolved to erect in memory 
of the battles of Muharajpore and Punniar, from the cannon 
taken on those fields of victory. The plan is not altogether 
* original, for Napoleon had already erected his triumphal 
column in Paris with captured cannon, and Lord Wellesley 
announced his intention to erect a similar memorial of the 
victory of Assaye, with similar materials. But though the 
conception is not original, the design is entirely so. Those 
who have had an opportunity of seeing the drawing describe 
it as an unsightly imitation of Saracenic architecture, which 
will reflect little credit on the architect who designed it and 
prove any thing but an ornament to the town. The monument 
which Lord Ellenborough had ordered to be built at Bombay 
to commemorate the victories of Hydrabad and Meanee with 
the enemy’s cannon, had not been commenced at the end of a 
twelvemonth. It was perhaps on this ground that he hastened 
the preparations for the erection of the Calcutta monument 
with unusual ardor. But before the foundation of it could 
be laid, his administration was brought to an abrupt and 
unexpected close ; and the completion of it was bequeathed 
with no little importunity to his successor. It is to be erected 
on the angle of land on the Western face of the Fort, which 
projects into the river, where it is more likely to be 
conspicuous than safe, for the river seems to have a sinister 
eye to this projection. It is to cost 50,000 Rupees. 

The space between the Fort and Chandpal Ghat was 
formerly occupied with the Respondentia walk, and adorned 
with trees, few of which are now to be seen. As we approach 
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/431/ the city, we come upon Rajchunder Dass’s Ghat, a large, 
neat and commodious landing stairs, the nearest point of 
convenient embarkation for the citizens of Chowringhee. 
Unlike Prinsep’s Ghat, it has been erected where one was 
needed as the crowd of palankeens around it, and the fleet of 
vessels in front of it, abundantly testify. The wealthy native 
at whose expense it was built has not failed to perpetuate his 
own name, as well as that of the Governor-General under 
whose administration it was constructed, by a marble tablet 
placed over the entrance from the land side. Within a few 
yards of this Ghat stands the Steam Engine which supplies 
with water the aqueducts, from which some of the more 
patrician streets of the town are watered. It is one of the 
most useful establishments in the city of Palaces, and the only * 
wonder is that, in the metropolis of so great an empire, which 
yields a revenue of twenty crores of Rupees a year, it is the 
only Steam Engine erected for this important object; and that 
of the streets which might be benefited by it, more than half 
are without aqueducts, and are rendered obscure by clouds 
of suffocating dust, during many months of the year. 

Let us pause for a moment at the venerable, time-worn, 
time-honoured Chandpal Ghat, which lies on the northern 
side of the Steam Engine, and which some have facetiously 
denominated St. Paul’s Ghat. Though we know not exactly 
when or by whom it was built, there can be little doubt that 
it was not dedicated to the Apostle of the Gentiles. Tradition 
connects its appellation with a native of the name of Chandru 
Pal—not of the royal dynasty of the Pals—who kept a little 
grocer’s shop in its immediate vicinity, and who has unconscio¬ 
usly obtained an imperishable name in our annals. This is 
the spot where India welcomes and bids adieu to her rulers. 
It is here that the Governors-General, the Commanders-in- 
Chief, the Judges of the Supreme Court, the Bishops, and all 
who are entitled to the honours of a salute from the ramparts 
of Fort William, first set foot in the metropolis. To enumerate 
all who have landed at these stairs would be to recount the 
most distinguished men of the last seventy yeats. It is not 
noticed in the map of 1756 ; but we know that it was already 
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in existence in 1774, when Francis and his companions landed 
here, having had their sweet tempers soured by a five days’ 
voyage from Kedgeree. It was here that the author of Junius 
counted one by one the guns which boomed from the Fort 
and found to his mortification that their number did not 
exceed seventeen, when he had expected nineteen. This 
circumstance appears to have laid the foundation of the 
implacable hatred he manifested towards Hastings, /432/ and 
which for six years exposed the administration of the country 
to contempt. Is it unreasonable to suppose that if his self- 
esteem had been gratified by two additional charges of powder, 
the unseemly and dangerous opposition which brought the 
empire to the brink of ruin, might have been avoided, and 
• that even the solemn trial in Westminster Hall, so memorable 
for the rank of the victim, and the splendid genius of his 
accusers, would never have occurred ? Upon what triflos do 
the most momentous affairs of mankind appear to hang. And 
it was at this Chandpal Ghat that the first Judges of the 
Supreme Court, who came out to redress the wrongs of India, 
but created infinitely more mischief than they remedied, first 
set foot in India. It was here, at this Ghat, that the Chief 
Justice, as he contemplated the bare legs and feet of the 
multitude who crowded to witness their advent, exclaimed to 
his colleague, see Brother, the wretched victims of tyranny. 
The Crown Court was not surely established before it was 
needed. I trust it will not have been in operation six months 
before we shall see these poor creatures comfortably clothed in 
shoes and stockings. 

Having thus arrived at Chandpal Ghat, and reached the 
spot where the recollections of the Factory of 1756 begin, we 
shall for a moment look back on its original establishment, 
in the seventeenth century, with the view of ascertaining, if 
possible, the site of the three villages, of Chuttanutty, Calcutta, 
and Govindpore, which once occupied the spot now adorned 
with the City of Palaces. To pursue the enquiry to any 
advantage, it will be necessary briefly to touch upon the events 
of the fifteen years which preceded the elevation of Calcutta 
to the rank of a Presidency in 1700. Previous to 1684-85, 
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the trade of the Company in Bengal had been subject to 
repeated interruption from the caprice of the Viceroy, and the' 
machinations of his underlings. The seat of the Factory was 
at Hooghly, then the port of Bengal, which was governed by 
a Mahomedan officer, called the Fouzdar, who had a large 
body of troops under his command, and possessed supreme 
authority in the place. The Company’s establishment was 
therefore completely at his mercy, and their officers had no 
means of resisting exactions or resenting insult. The Court 
of Directors, thus constantly reminded of the disadvantages 
of their position, naturally became anxious to obtain the same 
freedom from interference in Bengal which they enjoyed at 
Madras and Bombay, where their settlements were fortified, 
and the circumjacent lands were under their command. They 1 
accordingly instructed their President to demand of the Nabob, 
and through him of the Great Mogul, a grant of land where 
they might /433/ establish warehouses and erect fortifications. 
This singular demand for permission to plant an independent 
flag in Bengal was the first ever made to the House of Timur, 
for neither Bombay nor Madras was subject to the Emperor 
when our factories were established there. 

While this demand, as we suppose, was under consideration, 
the oppression of the Native government brought matters to a 
point. The pykars, or contractors, at Cossimbazar, were a 
lakh and a half of Rupees in debt to the Company’s agents, 
and refused to furnish new supplies for the investment without 
a fiesh advance of half a lakh of Rupees. Charnock refused 
to comply with the demand. They appealed to the Nabob, 
who decided in their favour. Charnock however still remained 
firm ; and a very exaggerated representation was sent to the 
Emperor, of the refractory behaviour of the English. All 
their trade was at once stopped, and their ships were sent away 
half empty. When intelligence of these events reached 
England, the Company communicated it to James the Second, 
and that monarch sanctioned their resoution to go to war with 
the Great Mogul, and to establish themselves by force in his 
dominions. They accordingly sent out a larger, armament, 
consisting of ten ships, of from 12 to 70 guns, under Captain 
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Nicholson, who was to command the fleet till his ariival in 
Bengal, when the President was to assume the post of Admiral 
.and Commander-in-Chief. Six Companies of infantry were 
sent at the same time, but without Captains, as they w r ere to 
be commanded by the Members of Council. The orders of 
the Directors were that their officers should take and fortify 
Chittagong with 200 pieces of Cannon, and make it the seat 
of their commerce ; and that they should march up against 
Dacca, then the capital of Bengal, and capture it. But we 
need not detain the reader with the schemes of wild ambition 
which the Court of Directors indulged at a time when 
Aurungzebe was in the zenith of his power. A part only of 
the fleet arrived at Hoogly ; but while the President was 
• waiting for the remainder, an affray was caused by three 
soldiers on the 28th of October, 1686, which brought on a 
general engagement. Nicholson bombarded the town' and 
burnt 500 houses and spiked all the guns in the batteries ; and 
the Fouzdar begged for an armistice, to gain time. It is 
remarkable that just before this action, order> had arrived from 
the Viceroy to compromise the dispute which had brought this 
hostile armament into Bengal, and to submit the claims for 
"Compensation of losses to arbitration. The attack of course 
superseded all thoughts of accommodation ; but if it had not 
taken place, there is little hope that the negotiations would 
/434/ have terminated favourably. The compensation which 
the Directors had instructed Nicholson to demand and to 
enforce with his cannon was incredibly extravagant; it actually 
amounted to sixtysix lakhs of Rupees ; of which twenty lakhs 
were set down for the demurrage of their ships for three years, 
and twenty lakhs more as the charge of the 1,000 men and 20 
ships of war sent to enforce the demand, thus making the 
Great Mogul pay for the very birch which was to be employed 
to chastise him. The Company could never have expected that 
Aurungzebe would comply with this haughty and unreasonable 
demand, or that it would produce any other result than to 
exasperate his mind, and to prolong hostilities. 

During the truce, the Company’s officers reflected upon 
their position, in an open town like Hooghly, and resolved to 
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abandon it. Instead, however, of obeying the orders they had! 
received from home of proceeding to Chittagong, they retired 
to Chuttanutty, a little below the Dutch factory at Barnagore, 
where they landed on the 20th December 1686 ; and the 
Engl sh flag was for the first time planted in the spot destined 
to become the capital of a great empire. The Directors were 
exceedingly enraged on hearing of these transactions, and 
censored Nicholson for not having struck terror into the minds 
of the natives by sacking Hooghly, while they attributed the 
failure of the expedition to the timidity and selfish views of 
their agents,—in which they were not far from the truth. 
They again declared their determination to obtain an indepen¬ 
dent factory, with the ground around it, a fortification capable 
of commanding respect, and a mint ; and they resolved to 
quit Bengal if these advantages could not be secured. The 
history of the subsequent year is obscure, owing to the loss 
of the vessels which took home the despatches ; but we gather 
that the Mahomedan General soon after arrived at Hooghly 
with an army, and that the Company's Agents construed this 
into a breach of the armistice, and proceeded forthwith to 
plunder Tannah, and every place which lay between it and the 
island of Ingelee, which they took and fortified. Though our 
troops began to die by scores of jungle fever on that fatal 
island, Charnock obstinately continued to occupy it. Not 
long after he burnt Balasore, and captured forty Mogul ships. 
How he could expect that matters would be accommodated 
after he had proceeded to these extremities, we are at a loss 
to imagine, but he appears to have applied to the Nabob for 
an order to reestablish the out-factories of Cossimbazar and 
Dacca, and for the cession of Oolooberiya, sixteen miles below 
Calcutta, in which he was not unsuccessful. 

Meanwhile, the Court of Directors sent out the most 
peremp-/435/ tory prohibition of any compromise, and 
repeated their resolution to maintain the war with vigor. 
They accordingly despatched a hotheaded man of the name 
of Heath, in command of the Defiance frigate, with a hundred 
and sixty men, either to assist in the war if it stj|l continued, 
or to bring away their whole establishment if a truce had 
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been made with the enemy. Heath arrived in 1688, and sailed 
to Balasore Roads the next month ; and though a firman had 
intermediately arrived for the re-establishment of British 
commerce on a favorable footing, he landed his men, stormed 
the batteries of Balasore and plundered the place. He then 
embarked the whole body of Company’s servants and sailed 
across the bay to Chittagong, opened a negotiation V vith sonic 
Raja in Arracan, and without waiting for his reply, sailed 
away to Madras, where he landed the whole of the Company’s 
establishment. Thus, this premature attempt of the Company 
to obtain a footing by force in Bengal, and to maintain their 
position by the terror of their arms, ended in the entire loss 
of their commerce and the abandonment of all their establish¬ 
ments in the province. Sixty-six years after, a new and more 
disastrous crisis arose ; all their factories were broken up ; 
the seat of their commerce was captured and pillaged ; its 
very name was changed, to efface the remembrance of their 
existence ; and one-half their servants were massacred. 
Within a twelve-month after that calamity, Calcutta was 
re-captured and re-established, the Nabob defeated and slain, 
and the three provinces of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, with a 
population of twenty millions, were brought under their 
absolute control without any instructions from them, and even 
without their knowledge. 

Soon after, Ibrahim Khan was appointed to the Government 
of Bengal, and sent two successive invitations to Charnock to 
return with the Company’s establishment. He at length 
accepted the offer and landed at Chuttanutty with a large 
stock of goods ; and on the 27th April received a firman, in 
which the Emperor declared, “that it had been the good 
fortune of the English to repent of their past irregular 
proceedings,” and that he had given them liberty to trade in 
Bengal without interruption. In 1691 we find Charnock 
residing in Chuttanutty with a hundred soldiers, but without 
either store houses or fortifications. He died the next year 
in January. His name is inseparably associated with the 
metropolis of British India, which he was accidentally the 
instrument of establishing * but there does not appear to have 
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been any thing great or even remarkable in his character. 
He had no large or comprehensive views ; he was vacillating, 
timid, and cruel. He is said to have rescued a Hindoo female 
from the flames, and to have subsequently /436/ bestowed his 
affections if not his hand upon her, and he appears to have 
passed his time under the influence of native associations. 
On the death of Charnock, Sir John Goldsborough came up 
from Madras to Chutlanutty, where he found every thing in 
disorder, and none of the Company’s servants in the factory 
worthy of being entrusted with the charge of it. He therefore 
called Mr. Eyre up from Dacca, and appointed him the chief. 
At the same time he reduced the number of soldiers from 100 
to 20, exclusive of two Sergeants and Corporals. In 1694-95 
the Court of Directors gave orders that Chuttanutty should 
be considered the residence of their chief Agent in Bengal; 
and directed that efforts should be made to obtain the farm 
of two or there adjoining villages. The town duties collected 
in this year at the new factory amounted to 2,000 Rupees, 
which shows that in the short period of five years its native 
population had considerably increased. In 1696-97 happened 
the rebellion of the Burdwan Zemindar, Sobha Sing, and all 
the districts to the east of the river from Midnapore to Rajmahl 
were for a time alienated from the government of the Viceroy. 
The foreign factories were threatened with exactions ; and 
the French, Dutch, and English chiefs solicited permission to 
throw up fortifications for their own defence. The Nabob 
gave them a general order to provide for their safety, 
and they eagerly seized the opportunity of strengthening the 
works which they had previously erected by stealth. Such 
was the origin of Fort Gustavus at Chinsurah, Fort William 
in Calcutta, and the French fort at Chandernagore. In 1698- 
99, the Chief at Chuttanutty received a Nishan, or orders 
from the Viceroy of Bengal for “a settlement of their rights 
at Chuttanutty, on the basis of which they rented the two 
adjoining villages of Calcutta and Govindpore.” When 
intelligence of this event reached the Court in London, they 
ordered that Calcutta should be advanced the diginity of 
a Presidency ; that the President should draw a salary of 200 
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Rs. a month with an additional, perhaps personal, gratuity ot 
100 Rs. ; that he should be assisted by a Council of four 
members ; of whom the first should be the Accountant; the 
second, the Warehouse-keeper ; the third, the Marine Purser ; 
and the fourth, the Receiver of Revenues. It was in this year, 
and under this new organization, that the Fort, which had now 
been completed, was called Fort William. 

It appears that the Factory was called Chuttanutty in the 
dispatches sent from England, from the time when Charnock 
returned to Bengal, to the acquisition of the two villages of 
Calcutta and Govindpore ; after which it was called, first, the 
Presidency of Calcutta, and eventually, of Fort William. Re- 
/437/ specting the locality of Chuttanutty there can be no 
dnubt. It stood on the area at present occupied by the native 
of the town, and intersected by the Chitpore road. The 
evidence of this fact is to be found in the designation of tKe 
Ghat now called Haut Khola, which for more than ninety 
years was known as Chuttanutty Ghat as well as in the 
existence of the great bazar of Chuttanutty in its immediate 
vicinity. Govindpore, a straggling village, with clusters of native 
huts interspersed with jungle, occupied the site of Fort William, 
and the open plain around it. We find it stated in Holwell's 
valuable tracts that the rents of the Govindpore market having 
been affected by the neighbourhood of Kallce-ghat, the evil 
was remedied by establishing a toll on all articles brought into 
the English territories from that market. There can, therefore, 
be little hesitation in fixing the site of this village. The village 
of Calcutta, must therefore, have stood between Chuttanutty 
and Govindpore. In 1756 it included the whole of the ground 
occupied by the European houses ; and which at the present 
time comprises what may be called the commercial and official 
portion of the town. It would be vain to endeavour to fix 
the original boundaries of the three villages ; but if the map 
drawn up by Mr. Holwell in 1752, and in which every house 
was noted, be still in the archives of Leadenhall Street, much 
assistance may be afforded to the future topography of the 
metropolis. The position of the original village of Calcutta 
is distinctly marked by the following circumstancesIn the 
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map of 1794 two portions of the town to the east of Tank 
Square are marked Dhee Calcutta.. The great bazar, now 
known only by its native name of Bura Bazar, was entered 
on the records before 1756 as being in Dhee Calcutta ; and 
the ground on which St. John’s Cathedral stands, and which 
was presented by Raja Nubukissen, is also stated in the deed 
of gift as being in Dhee Calcutta. 

We return to Joseph’s map and the banks of river. Moving 
up from Chandpal Ghat, along the noble Strand, we come upon 
Colvin’s Ghat, which from time immemorial was called, the 
kucha goodee Ghat, or the place for careening native boats. 
They were hauled upon the banks of a nairow canal which ran 
through the town from this point to the Salt water lake. It 
is now filled up, and no trace of it is to be seen except in the 
old maps. It was on the bank of this creek, on the spot now 
(♦ccupied by the Bengal Secretariat that the southern battery 
was thrown up in 1756. In the immediate vicinity of Colvin’s 
Ghat is the Police Ghat, now adorned by the Metcalfe Hall ; 
and there in ancient time, before the capture of /438/ Calcutta, 
stood the house and grounds of the President. The garden 
appears to have extended from the river to Tank Square then 
called the Park, which was the great resort of the community 
for recreation. A neat gateway, as may be seen in the old 
views, terminated the Governor’s garden in front of the Park, 
and it was from hence that he is described as walking down 
to the Church, which stood at the western end of Writers’ 
Buildings, doubtless after his Masters had informed him in 
1728, that if he wanted a chaise and pair he must pay for them 
himself. After the capture of Calcutta a new residence was 
erected for the President on the spot where the present Govern¬ 
ment House now stands ; and it was there that he was in the 
habit of entertaining his guests at dinner in the month of May, 
at one in the afternoon, without punkahs, and placing a little 
hooka on the table before each individual when the cloth was 
removed. The old Government House was soon after turned 
into a Banksall, or Marine Yard, and at the Ghat in front of 
it, a dock-yard was erected in 1790 for the repairs of Pilot 
vessels ; but it was disused and filled up in 1808. It is worthy 
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of remark that half a century ago, there were no fewer 
than three streets called by the name Banksall, the one to the 
south, the other to the north, and a third to the east, of the 
present Banksall j from which it would appear that the whole 
of the spacious square of the old Government House was 
occupied with the Marine establishments of the state. The 
origin of this word Banksall has baffled all our enquiries, 
though we suspect that it is derived from the Portuguese. That 
it was in use nearly a century and a half ago is evident from 
the orders of the Court of Directors, when they erected 
Calcutta into a Presidency in 1700, that all ships under 400 
tons burden should go up to town, and all above that tonnage 
should anchor in Balasore roads, and that a “Banksall” should 
be erected at Kedgeree. The term has become so thoroughly 
acclimated that the natives have no other name for a dock-yard. 

In Joseph’s map, the next Ghat in succession is CoelSh 
Ghat, which is quite a modern appellation, for it was known 
fifty years ago as the New Wharf, and the old Custom House 
arose immediately above it. This Ghat stood at the southern 
extremity of the old Fort, and the Ghat still called the Fort 
Ghat—a name it has retained for a hundred and fifty years— 
marks the northern limit of that fortress. The whole of the 
square between these two points, now occupied by the Export 
Warehouse and Custom House, comprised the old Fort, which 
was completed in 1700, and captured in 1756, after which it 
ceased to be used as a fortification. A considerable /439/ 
portion of it was still standing in 1820, when it was pulled 
down, or rather blown up, to make room for the present 
buildings. It was then discovered to have been built of 
materials so strong that the cost of removing it was calculated 
to be as great as the expense of labour in building it would 
have been. There was long a tradition in the town that the 
fort was covertly erected by degrees, in consequence of the 
jealousy of the Native Government; and that the chunam 
used for cement was therefore brought up from Madras by 
sea, and landed in secrecy ; and this was supposed to account 
for its amazing strength. But we find no notice o.f this fact 
in any author ; and Grose says it was “built with brick, and 
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mortar called puckah, made of brick-dust, lime, molasses and 
hemp, which becomes as durable as stone.” 

On this spot, now occupied by the Custom House, through 
which merchandize to the value of fifteen millions sterling is 
annually passed, we pause for a moment to retrace the scenes 
which were enacted there, when the young Nabob, within two 
months of his succession to the throne of his grandfather, 
marched down with a determination to sack Calcutta and expel 
the English. Calcutta had by this time risen to be the most 
important commercial town in Bengal. Its trade exceeded a 
million sterling a year, and the shipping which annually visited 
it did not fall short of sixty vessels. The Court of Directors 
seem to have had some presentiment of the danger to which 
their settlement might be exposed on the death of Aliverdy 
Khan, or on the occurrence of a war with France. In 1751 
thty had sent out orders that the Militia should be trained 
to arms, but this precaution was so entirely neglected that 
when the troubles began, and it became necessary to organize 
a Militia, there were scarcely any among the Armenians and 
Portuguese, and few among the Europeans, who knew the right 
from the wrong end of their muskets. In 1753 they sent out 
fifty-five pieces of cannon, eighteen and twenty-four pounders, 
which their servants never thought fit to mount, and which 
were lying near the walls of the Fort with the grass growing 
over them when the siege began. The very year before the 
loss of Calcutta, Captain Leigh Jones, the Captain of the train 
—in other words, the Commandant of the Artillery—pointed 
out the ruinous state of the fortifications, and urged their 
being repaired ; but no steps were taken till the enemy was 
at the door. The eastern curtain was in so dilapidated a state 
ihat a four pounder which it was attempted to fire went 
through the terrace. Though the death of Aliverdy Khan had 
been expected for months, and the animosity of his successor 
to the English /440/ was well known, no preparation was made 
to meet the approaching storm ; no provisions were laid in, 
and no stock of ammunition was collected. The garrison was 
totally unprepared for a siege when the first guns of the Nabob’s 
army, fired at Pering’s point at Chitpore, announced the 
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approach of his overwhelming host; and though the provisions 
in the Fort were barely sufficient for its small garrison, and that 
only for a short period, by an infatuation not to be accounted 
for, more than six thousand of the inhabitants of Calcutta, 
including several hundred Portuguese women, were admitted 
into it. Of the five military officers in the garrison. Commandant 
Minchin was remarkable only for his indolence and insouciance. 
The President had repeatedly complained of his utter 
inefficiency, of which he very soon gave a notable proof by 
putting himself on board a boat and escaping to the ships as 
soon as the danger became pressing. The second in command, 
Captain Clayton, had never seen a shot fired. Captain 
Buchanan, the third in rank, was an officer of great experience, 
and exhibited the most undaunted spirit throughout the siege, 
and at last perished in the Black Hole. Had the President 
executed his threat of superseding Captain Minchin, and raised 
Captain Buchanan to the supreme command as soon as it was 
known that the Nabob had set his face towards Calcutta, the 
town might have been saved—but then it is questionable 
whether we should ever have had Clive in Bengal, or have 
fought the battle of Plassey, or have acquired the empire of 
India. Including officers, the whole number of troops in 
garrison when the siege began, did not exceed 190 ; of these 
only 60 were Europeans, and not five of them had ever seen a 
shot fired in earnest. The Militia was therefore embodied. 
The senior members of Government took the post of field 
officers, and even the Rev. Mr. Mapletoft, the Chaplain, 
rendered himself useful as a Captain Lieutenant. The junior 
members of the service served in the ranks, and the 
obstinate defence of the place during the 19th and 20th June, 
which so greatly exasperated the Nabob, is to be ascribed to 
their extraordinary valor. 

The Nabob invested the town on the morning of the 18th 
June, and before night all the outposts were in his hands, and 
his troops were enabled to approach within musket-shot of the 
Fort. A Council of war was held that evening, and like all 
other Councils of war,—that of Jellalabad perhaps excepted,— 
resolved to seek safety otherwise than by fighting. It was 
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determined to send the ladies away on the D d' ly, together 
with the Company’s money and books. As that vessel was 
likely to be over-crowded, Mr. Holwell offered his own snow, 
/44I/ the Diligence, on which four of the ladies embarked. 
Messrs. Manningham and Frankland, two of the members of 
Council, were the first to set the example of flight. On 
pretence of accompanying the ladies, they went on board the 
Dodoly of which they were part owners, and from which they 
never returned. Their Masters’ papers and cash were left 
behind,—for want of coolies ; though coolies were easily found 
to convey other packages on board, which were resonably 
supposed to belong to the owners. By the evening all the 
ladies in the settlement had been embarked, save one, a very 
“fine country-born lady,” as Holwell calls her, the wife of 
Mr. Carey, one of the officers of the ships, who refused to quit 
her husband, and when the town was captured, resolved to 
accompany him into the prison of the Black Hole, from which 
she was drawn forth in the morning an emaciated widow. 
She was taken by force to the Nabob's camp and it is said, 
that she remained seven years in the seraglio, but the assertion 
rests on mere rumour, and her heroic attachment to her 
husband, renders it any thing but probable. 

The Council of war continued to sit till four in the 
morning. At nine, the President, Mr. Drake, Mr. Mackett, a 
member of Council, Commandant Minchin and Captain Grant, 
proceeded to the water’s edge, threw themselves into some 
boats that were lying there, and rowed off to the ships, thus 
abandoned their companions to the mercy of an infuriated 
enemy. During the previous night, Messrs. Manningham 
and Frankland, who had been the first to fly, had moved their 
vessel down to the Cooly Bazar, out of reach of the enemy’s 
shot. Thither they were now followed by Drake and his 
cowardly associates. From the place where they were 
anchored on the 19th, they could see the Company’s House, 
Mr. Cruttenden’s, Mr. Nixon’s, Dr. Knox’s, and the Marine 
Yard in flames, “a spectacle of unspeakable terror they could 
perceive the various signals of distress by which their deserted 
companions implored their aid, and they could hear the 
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discharges of artillery which shewed with what fury the struggle 
was still maintained ; but they never weighed anchor. For 
Drake, the defence has been set up that he was a quaker and 
retired from the scene of carnage from motives of conscience ; 
and Voltaire has been induced to adopt this explaination of 
his conduct. But, he was one of the original Committee of 
Fortifications ; during twenty-four hours, while there appeared 
any hope of safety, he had assisted in military operations, and 
only an hour or two before his flight, he had been personally 
employed in transfering cotton from the original bales to bags 
to be placed on the parapet, to deaden the fire from the 
Church. It was from the scene of danger that he fled upon 
no (442J conscientious motives but from the impulse of 
cowardice ; and it is for the interests of humanity that his 
name and the names of Mackett, of Manningham and 
Frankland, of Minchin and Grant, should be consigned to 
the perpetual scorn and contempt of mankind, for their base 
and dastardly desertion of those whose safety had been 
entrusted to them. Nothing perhaps shews the wretched 
character of the home Government at this period more than 
the fact that these poltroons were never called to account for 
their conduct. Nothing shews so decisively how unfit the 
Court of Directors then were to govern the provinces of 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, of which they had so unexpectedly 
become masters, as their entrusting the administration of 
them to this same Drake, who had proved so unworthy of 
trust. The anomaly however is explained, when we find that 
Roger Drake, Junr, was rewarded with his Commission as 
President of the Government by a Court of Directors, of 
which Roger Drake, senr., was Chairman. 

The flight of the President and the military officers became 
the signal for a general desertion. Crowds hastened down 
to the river, and each one leaped into the first boat he 
could find ; and the boatmen, apprehending some new and 
more imminent danger from this movement, were in their 
turn seized with a panic, and pushed off from the shore 
in haste. In a few moments every boat of every description 
was gone. The gentlemen in the Fort, who had thus been 
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abandoned to their fate by their superiors, and whose retreat 
was thus cut off, at a time when the enemy was closing, 
upon them in every direction, immediately held a Council* 
and having suspended the President and the three civilians 
who had fled, unanimously elected Mr. Holwell as their 
chief. The garrison made the most vigorous defence of the 
Fort during the 19th, and till ten in the forenoon of the 20th, 
when it was found that of 170 men who had been left, 
25 were killed and 70 wounded ; that all were exhausted 
with fatigue, and that the Fort itself was no longer tenable. 
Mr. Holwell, therefore, determined to capitulate, and sent 
an Armenian to Oomichand the banker, to ask him to use 
his good offices with the Nabob for a pacification. The 
tragedy of the Black Hole was the result. It is too well known 
to the civilized world to need any notice. But before we 
quit t'he Fort and its dismal recollections, we must mention 
that of th^ two chaplains in the settlement during the siege, 
the Rev. Mr. Mapletoft, after having nobly assisted in the 
defence of the place during the 18th, went on bord the vessel 
on which his wife had taken refuge, with the determination 
to return, but was carried along with the stream of fugitives 
down to Cooly /443/ Bazar the next morning, and from 
thence, on the loss of the town, retreated to Fultah, where 
he died before the end o the year, of fever. The senior 
Chaplain, the “veteran Ballamy,” as he was called, stood out 
the siege, and was thrust into the Blac c Hole with his 
son, the Lieutenant, and the next morning they were both, 
found dead with their hands locked in each other. 

Of the great number thus killed and wounded, a very 
large proportion appears to have fallen at the eastern curtain 
of the Fort, where the enemy kept up the most galling fire 
from the Church, about forty yards distant, of which they 
had obtained possession. This is the edifice which was raised 
about thirty years before the fall of Calcutta by the united 
contributions of the merchants and captains, and was greatly 
admired for its architecture, and more especially for its 
beautiful steeple, which was thrown down in the storm of 1738** 
Whether it was ever rebuilt, is not recorded. The view of 
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Calcutta given in Orme exhibits no steeple in the back ground. 
The Church appears to have been completely ruined during 
the siege. The year after, a sum was demanded of Meer 
Jaffier, when he was raised to the throne and was paid by him, 
as a specific compensation for the destruction of this edifice, 
but the members of Government were too intent on improving 
the golden prospects then opened to them to think of religion, 
and Calcutta remained for nearly thirty years without any 
building dedicated to the worship of God, except the private 
chapel erected by the Missionary Kiernander, now the Old 
Church. The compensation paid by the Nabob was added 
to the old Calcutta Charity fund ; in which was also absorbed 
the donation of Oomichand, to which we have alluded ; and 
both sums were subsequently transferred to the Free School 
on its establishment in 1789. It may, therefore, be said with 
the strictest truth, that they were at length devoted A> the 
object for which they were given, when the funds of that 
Institution were employed, fifteen years ago, in the construction 
of St. Thomas’ Church. 

We return to our map and to the banks of the river. Just 
above the Old Fort Ghat, now stands the Bonded Warehouse, 
the only corporation in Calcutta besides the Bank of Bengal, 
but which, notwithstanding its charter, has been unable as yet 
to realize a reasonable dividend on its capital. On this spot 
more than a hundred years ago stood the noble mansion of 
Mr. Cruttenden, subsequently the Governor of Calcutta, which 
was burnt down on the second night of the siege in 1756. At 
a later period here lived the Begum Johnson, the grandmother 
of the Earl of Liverpool, the Prime Minister of England, 
who /444/ was married in Calcutta in 1738, and died in that 
city in 1812, after a residence of seventy-four years in it. 
Immediately above it is Clive Street Ghat, which was known 
fifty years ago as Blyth’s Ghat, when that gentleman’s large 
ship-building establishment was in its vigor. Of Mrs. Ross, 
now Beebee Ross, there is no memorial on record, except in 
the Ghat which has been called after her, and which promises 
long to retain its designation. The next Ghat above it is Raja 
Daby Singh’s, and the mention of his name carries us at once 
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back to the days of Hastings, under whose administration he 
acquired enormous wealth, and in connection with whose trial 
he was consigned to perpetual infamy for his cruelties in 
Dinagepore, in the speech with which Sheridan electrified West¬ 
minster Hall. Cossinath Baboo’s Ghat is named after an 
opulent native who owned much property in Calcutta seventy 
years ago, but has long been forgotten. Within a few yards 
of it, there existed half a century ago a Ghat of which the 
name is no longer preserved. It was called Huzoor Mull’s 
Ghat. To whom the erection of it is to be attributed, we 
have been unable to learn. Huzoor Mull was the name of 
■Oomichand’s executor, who paid over 25,000 Rupees in his 
master’s name to build a Christian Church ; and it may have 
been erected by him. But, as we find it in the vicinity of the 
Armenian quarter of the town, it is more likely to have owed 
its origin to the great Armenian family of Huzoor Mull, who 
flourished in Calcutta more than a century ago, and in 1734 
built the steeple of the old Armenian Church. At no great 
distance from it stands the New Mint, a splendid building filled 
with magnificent machinery, which was finished in 1829 at a 
cost of thirty lakhs of Rupees, and is capable of coining money 
sufficient for the supply of all India. 

We pass over fourteen Ghats of no note above the New 
Mint, and pause at the obscure landing stairs, round the elbow 
of land, called after Bonmalee Sirkar, whose name it has now 
retained for more than a century. A few hundred yards 
above it, stands the well-known Ghat of Baug Bazar,—though, 
strange to say, not mentioned in Joseph’s map ; at the river 
entrance to the town from the north-west. It formerly bore 
the name of Roghoo Mitter's Ghat. He was the son of the 
once renowned Govinderam Mitter, whose name has been 
preserved from oblivion in a triplet which we have heard from 
the lips of some of the oldest native residents ; 

Who does not know Govinderam’s Club, 
or the House of Bonmalee Sircar, 
or the Beard of Oomichand ? /445/ 

One hundred years ago these men were among the most*** 
wealthy and influential natives of the town of Calcutta. 
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Bonmalee’s house, alluded to in these lines, was probably 
the large building in that locality marked down in the maps 
constructed before the siege of 1766. The family has fallen 
to decay, and no trace of it is to be found among the present 
aristocracy of the town. Oomichand was the well-known 
merchant, a native of the Punjab, who was employed for many 
years before 1753 in furnishing the Company’s investments, and 
was the channel of communication between the Council of 
Calcutta and the Durbar of Moorshedabad. In that year the 
President determined to emancipate the Company from the 
frauds of the Daduny , or advance merchants, of whom 
Oomichand was the chief, and to contract for their piece-goods 
direct with the weavers. Being thus deprived of one great 
source of wealth, he is supposed to have taken his revenge by 
instigating Seraja-dowlah to attack Calcutta. He possessed 
more than one house in the European part of the toyn, and 
a large garden on the Circular Road,—of which we shall speak 
hereafter, where he was arrested, in the beginning of the 
troubles of 1756, in spite of his three hundred armed retainers, 
and placed in confinement within the Fort. It is somewhat 
singular that Grose should attribute the attack on Calcutta 
by the Nabob to the incarceration of this native. He had 
amassed immense property under the auspices of the Company, 
and enjoyed no little distinction throughout the country. It 
was this man whom Col. Clive defrauded by that fictitious 
treaty, on which Mr. Macaulay has fixed a sentence of just 
condemnation. To excite public animosity against Clive, it 
was widely circulated that Oomichand, on finding his hopes 
of receiving thirty lakhs of Rupees thus unexpectedly baffled, 
fell into a state of idiocy, and soon after died. Yet after he 
had been deprived of this opportunity of adding a few lakhs 
to his vast hordes, he lived no fewer than six years, and made 
a very elaborate and reasonable will, bequeathing various sums 
in charity, and among other objects, 25,000 Rs. to the charitable 
funds of those who had injured him. 

Near the angle where the road which ran up from Bonmalee 
Sirkar’s Ghat joints the great Chitpore-road,—a road which 
remains unaltered after the lapse of more than a hundred 
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years,—there is still to be seen the remains of a large temple, 
the largest in Calcutta, which was once crowned with a lofty 
cupola. For many years it was the most conspicuous object 
in the city, over which it towered as the dome of St. Paul’s 
does over the city of London. It was visible from a distance 
of many miles ; and /446/ more especially from the long reach 
of the river which terminates at Bali Khal. About twenty-five 
years ago the cupola suddenly came down with a crash, but 
without injury to life, and it has never since been rebuilt. That 
temple, usually called the “five jewels,” was erected by the 
opulent and powerful Govinderam Mitter, who ruled the 
native population of Calcutta with sovereign sway from 1720, 
when he was appointed the Dewan of the Zemindar, to the 
year 1752. 

To understand the position and influence of this man we 
must ^sk the reader’s indulgence for another digression, and 
glance at the state of Calcutta a century ago. The reader will 
picture to himself the President, living in a large house with 
well-shaded grounds on the banks of the river, where the 
Banksall now stands, upon a salary of 300 Rs. a month ; and 
a Council, consisting sometimes of nine, sometimes of twelve, 
employed upon still smaller salaries, in superintending the 
affairs of the Factory, and living in houses without flues, 
without Venetians, without glass windows, and of course 
without punkas. For Venetians, they had pannelled doors, 
which admitted neither light nor air * and for sash windows, 
frames with a net work of cane, as may yet be seen in old 
chairs. When the wind blew strong in one direction the doors 
were closed, and those in an opposite direction thrown open. 
To this there could be little objection in winter; but in 
summer, when it became necessary to meet the strength of 
the south-west monsoon by closing the doors, and opening 
those to the north, the heat must have been intolerable, and 
the mortality and promotion in the service proportionally great. 
The President and Council were all engaged extensively in 
trade on their own account, and for every Rupee they made 
for their Honourable Masters, made two for themselves.* 
Subordinate to the Council, was a large body of junior 
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•merchants, factors and writers, engaged in the less dignified 
duties of appraising cloth, and weighing saltpetre, or in serving 
their apprenticeship to the craft and mystery of the Company’s 
trade. Their allowances were upon the most parsimonious 
scale, and ranged from 50 to 150 Rs. a month; yet their 
Honourable Masters are found to reprove them for sitting 
down to dinner with band of music, and driving about in a 
Chaise and four. 

The young writer came out at the age of fifteen or sixteen, 
and immediately engaged a banian , who in general became his 
master, and retained his influence as long as his employer 
remained in India. The object of this engagement was to 
obtain pecuniary assistance in that career of private trade on 
which the Civilian embarked before he had been a tewlve 
month/447/in the country. The banian advanced the money 
and, of course, took the lion’s share of the profits. But this 
was not all. Every Company’s servant, down to the junior 
writer, was entitled to a dustuck for his private trade. The 
dustuck (dustukhut) was a passport for trade, issued under the 
broad Persian perwannah seal of office, signed by the President, 
and countersigned by the Secretaiy to the Council, by virtue 
of which the goods covered by it passed “clear of duties, let, 
.hindrance, or obstructions from the Government guards.” 
These dustucks became the most prolific source of disputes 
with the native Government, and repeatedly constrained the 
President to pay down two and three lakhs of rupees to pacify 
the Nabob. They ought never to have been granted ; but as 
the President was himself largely engaged in private trade, 
he doubtless found that it would be invidious to draw a line 
of distinction between himself and his juniors. It was to 
obtain the benefit of this dustuck for his own private and 
clandestine trade, and thereby to evade the payment of duties 
on his adventures, that the banian attached himself to the 
writer. The trade protected by these dustucks was invariably 
entered in the master’s name, though carried on with the 
capital of his banian ; and thus it often appeared on the public 
register, that Civilians who were known not to be worth five 
pounds, were possessed of this illicit compact between the 
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Civilian and the banian varied with ciscumstances } the former 
obtained an eighth, a fourth, and sometimes even a moiety 
of the profits—that is, of the profits which the banian was 
good enough to admit. At other times, the privilege of the 
dustuck was unblushingly sold for 200 Rs. and sometimes 
even for so low a sum as 25 Rs. This shameful abuse of 
dustucks had been denounced no less than twenty-five times 
by the Directors between 1702 and 1756, and the most 
peremptory orders had been issued to make restitution of the 
customs of which the native Government had been defrauded, 
and to send home the offending servant by the first ship. 
But it was found impossible to eradicate the abuse. The 
transgressors were too numerous and too powerful for the 
President and Council. The whole body of the service was 
implicated more or less in these underhand dealings, and 
there was none in a position to cast the first stone at his 
neighbour. The Civilian continued to live by his trade and 
his dustucks. Meanwhile, the spies of the Nabob in the 
settlement did not fail to report the prostitution of this privilege 
to their master ; and it was remarked in Durbar that the 
Nabob Seraja-dowlah had “a long dustuck account to settle 
with the English, who had thereby defrauded the revenue of 
a crore and a half of Rupees in fifty years.” /448/ 

Such was the state of the Civil Service. Three or four 
Military officers commanded a small body of troops, whose 
duties and whose discipline were equally nominal. A few 
private merchants, in spite of the Company’s jealousy of 
interlopers, resided and in a town where all were merchants, 
from the highest to the lowest, the civil and the military, the 
medical as well as the ecclesiastical servant. Many natives had 
been attracted to the town by the security of property and the 
prospects of trade ; and, without any disrespect to Chanderna- 
gore or Chinsurah, it may be affirmed that Calcutta was 
evidently the “commercial capitaf’of Bengal even at this early 
period. The Seats, with the wealth of princes, had a guddy 
(commercial seat) in Calcutta. Many of the chief officers of the 
Native Government, Roy Doorlub. Rajah Manickchand, and 
Futtebchand, had mansions in the town, while those who were 
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employed in furnishing the Company’s investment, Oomichand, 
Bonmalee and others, were in a measure identified with the 
settlement. 

The president and his Council were employed partly in 
superintending the trade of the Company, but chiefly in 
managing their own. Their diplomatic duties were limited to 
pacifying and bribing the officers of the Durbar, when the 
abuse of the dustucks and the loss of the public revenue came 
under discussion. A Court consisting of a Mayor and 
Aldermen was established in 1727, and administered British 
law to British subjects in a house built by Mr. Bourchier soon 
after the Charter arrived, which was then called the Court 
House, and the remembrance of which still survives in the 
street, which after the lapse of a hundred and fifteen years, 
is yet called Old Court House Street. From the decision „ of 
the Mayor and Aldermen, an appeal lay to the President in 
Council, and the two bodies were thus kept in a state of 
constant activity and collision. The municipal, fiscal, civil, 
and criminal affairs of the town, as far as the natives were 
concerned, were administered by a Civilian, who was styled 
the Zemindar. He farmed out the monopolies ; he collected 
the rents ; and he decided all civil and criminal suits. In all 
actions for property, an appeal lay from his award to the 
President. In capital cases, in which “the lash was inflicted 
till death,” the confirmation of the sentence by the President 
was necessary. In all other cases, the investigation of the 
Zemindar was summary, and his decision final. He had the 
power of fining, flogging, and imprisoning. He was Judge, 
Magistrate, and Collector ; and he was consequently the most 
important personage in the rising town. This officer was 
always changed once, and sometimes /449/ thrice, in a twelve- 
month. He was never allowed to remain long enough in office 
to acquire any knowledge or experience of his duties. He 
was, in almost every instance, a total stranger to the native 
language, which he could neither read nor write 1 and, to 
complete his helplessness, all the accounts were kept exclusively 
in it. His salary was 2,000 Rs. a year, with a percentage on 
the farms, which may have given him half as much more. He 

13 
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was always involved in trade, from which he drew an income 
of ten times the value of his salary. Such was the municipal 
Government of the town of Calcutta in 1745. 

The municipal revenues were derived from various sources, 
some of which were of the most vexatious nature. The revenue 
system established in Calcutta, corresponded with that which 
prevailed throughout the interior of the country under the 
Mahomcdan Government. The ground within the Mahratta 
Ditch, which paid rent, and at the rate of 3 Rs. the bigah, 
was estimated at 5,472 bigahs. There were no fewer than 
eighteen bazars, great and small, in the town, which were 
annually farmed out, and which, though they yielded 60,000 
Rs. a year under honest management in 1752, produced only 
40,000 Rs. in 1745. These farms were ostensibly put up to 
auction and knocked down to the highest bidder. The profits 
of the farmer arose from two sources ; the duties levied on 
all articles sold in the bazars, and the sale of monopolies. 
A duty was levied on rice, paddy, gram, tobacco, ghee or 
clarified butter, leaves, thread, oil, capass or cotton, seeds, 
beetlenut- in short, “on every thing which came within the 
denomination of common food, or the common necessaries 
oflife.” The rate of duty on every article amounted on an 
average to nine per cent. As to the monopolies, the glass maker 
within the jurisdiction of the market, the chest maker, the 
caulker, the seller of vermillion, the seller of opium, the maker 
of fireworks, paid the farmer a large premium for the exclusive 
privilege of exercising his vocation. To such an extent was 
this odious system of taxation carried, that six farms, which 
were abolished in 1752, were said by the European officers to 
be no less disgraceful to Government than vexatious to the 
community. Even the purchasing and vending of old iron, 
tea cattie, and iron nails was at length made an object of 
taxation, and yielded 60 Rs. in the first year, and 562 Rs. in 
the second. It is singular that while rice was saddled with a 
duty of eight per cent., salt paid only 3 Rs. 2 annas per cent., 
except that introduced by Khoja Wazeed, the Mogul merchant, 
the first great salt monopolist on record, whose salt, in 
consideration we suppose of the services rendered by him at 
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the Durbar, was taxed only to the extent of a Rupee a raaund. 
/450/ There was no tax either on spirituous liquors or on opium, 
or indeed on any article of an intoxicating nature except bang, 
which produced only 150 Rs. a month in a town which 
supported eighteen markets. We may regard this fact as proof 
either of the superior sobriety of the people, or the greater 
dexterity of the farmer. So small was the intercourse of the 
inhabitants of Calcutta with the opposite bank of the Hooghly, 
that the ferry produced only 12 Rs. a month. In addition 
to these farms, a commission of five per cent, was levied 
directly by the European Zemindar on the sale of houses, 
boats, sloops, and on all sums recovered in the Courts. For 
.registering the transfer of every slave, the purchaser paid the 
sum of four Rupees four annas. The Company also demanded 
a tax of three Rupees from each party for every marriage 
license, but sometimes “let off the poor.” Fifty per cent, of 
the diet money which was paid by the defendant to every 
officer of the Court who served a summons, went to the 
public chest j and a duty was paid for every public notice 
by beat of drum, of the loss of either “slave, cow, or 
horse.” 

The collection and management of this revenue, as well as 
the charge of the Police, the Magistracy, and the Civil Court, 
was, as we have said, vested in a European officer, who was 
in almost every instance a total stranger to the office, and held 
it only for a brief time. Govinderam appears to have been 
appointed the Dewan of this officer, the Zemindar in 1720 ; 
and he continued to hold the place for more than thirty years. 
In the language of the Company, he was the “black Zemindar.” 
Any one acquainted with the native character will easily 
perceive that the whole power of the Zemindar’s office must 
have been concentrated in the hands of his permanent deputy 
and that during the long period of his incumbency, he must 
have possessed more weight and influence than any other 
person in the settlement. We have only to revert to his 
position to feel the truth of Mr. Holwell’s assertion, that he 
“had ten times as much power as his masters.” Though his 
salary was for many years restricted to 30 Rs. a month, and 
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eventually raised only to 50 Rs., his opportunities of amassing 
wealth must have been almost unlimited, and we may feel 
assured that he did not neglect them. The farms were 
disposed of at his own residence, and of course, more to his 
own advantage than to that of his employers. The most 
lucrative farms were taken by himself in fictitious names, and 
the very same day let out to others at a hundred per cent, 
advance. Every transaction paid him a toll of ten per cent, 
under the name of dustooree. He defrauded his ignorant and 
helpless masters in every direction in the /451/ most audacious 
manner. He drew large allowances for public servants whom 
he never entertained. He doubled the charge for the repairs 
of roads, bridges, and cutcheries. He interfered in the disposal 
of Civil suits, and in the punishment of criminals. He disposed 
of ajl appointments, and made them a source both of profit 
and influence. Every man in the town was overawed by his 
power and no one had the courage to complain of him. His 
influence among the Company's servants appears also to have 
been considerable. At the time of the Mahratta irruption in 
1742 he was possessed of a large garden east of the Circular 
Road. It is still, we believe, designated Halsee Bagaun. It 
appears that when the public authorities in Calcutta began to 
dig the Mahratta ditch for the security of their settlement, 
the line marked for its course in that direction would have 
run to the west of his garden, and thus excluded it from 
protection. The maps indicate that after a portion of the 
ditch had been dug, he prevailed on his English masters to 
destroy the rectitude of their line, and carry it around his 
garden, and that of Oomichand which adjoined it; and the 
map of 1794 describes the ditch as thus encircling both gardens. 
It was at this garden house of Oomichand that Meer Mudun, 
Seraja-dowlah’s General, took up his head-quarters the day 
after Calcutta was captured, and it was hither that Mr. Holwell 
and two other European gentlemen were conveyed with a 
burning fever in their veins, and thrust into a tent four feet 
long, three feet wide, and three feet high, where they were 
obliged to remain during the night exposed to the rain wUfch 
fell in torrents, with only one-half their bodies protected by 
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the canvas; but they had passed the previous night in the 
Black Hole, and the tent was paradise. 

Suspicions appear to have been entertained for the first 
time of Govinderam’s honesty in 1748, and the Court of 
Directors were gradually persuaded that the administration 
of the “black Zemindar” had been more beneficial to himself 
than to them. But no effort appears to have been made to 
stem the current of peculation till 1752, when Mr. Holwell 
was appointed Zemindar, with the promise of retaining the 
office for a long time. He demanded the production 
of the Zemindarry accounts from the commencement of 
Govinderam’s induction to office, but was told that all the 
documents before 1738 had been swept away in the great 
storm ; and that the greater portion of those belonging to 
subsequent years had been devoured by wh te-ants. Govind- 
eram was yet in power, and not an individual ventured to 
stand forth as his accuser. By dint of perseverance, however, 
Holwell obtained sufficient data to substantiate various frauds, 
and he lost no time in charging him before the Council 
with having embezzled /452/ the property of the Company 
to the extent of a lakh and half of Rupees, and demanded 
“on behalf of his Honourable Masters, that he should be 
forthwith committed to close custody till the sum was dis¬ 
charged ; that a military guard should be placed over his 
houses, and that his son Roghoo Mitter should be obliged to 
give security for his appearance”. But Holwell’s zeal was 
illseconded by the Council, among whom the black Zemindar 
had many friends. The President, instead of placing him in 
arrest or sequestering his property, put the charges into his 
hands; within seven days he produced two replies, written 
apparently in English, and doubtless by some of the gentlemen 
of the factory, who were no strangers to his liberality. In 
his reply he stated that the farms had invariably received the 
written sanction of his European superior,—which he had not 
failed to secure ; and that as it regarded those he had taken 
himself, every Rajah’s and Zemindar’s Dewan was invari¬ 
ably indulged with some farms for his own profit; and that he 
could not be expected to keep up the equipage and attendance 
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necessary for an officer in his station on 50 rupees a month. 
Holwell replied, that if any Dewan was detected in concealing 
the real profits of a farm, or in holding it clandestinely in 
another name, or in exacting more than the dues from the 
people, according to the custom of the country, “the lash, 
fetters, imprisonment, and confiscation, were the immediate 
consequence'*. He remarked, that as Mitter confessed to 
having plundered “agreeably to the maxims of his own nation”, 
so the laws of his own nation should be the measure of 
his punishment. But the Council were not disposed to inflict 
the lash or fetters on the first native in the settlement; they 
threw every impediment in the way of the prosecution, which, 
therefore, fell to the ground, and the Dewan was allowed to 
retain all the wealth he had amassed. Mr. Holwell continued 
to improve the revenue, and had increased it to nearly 
l,00,p00 Rupees a year, notwithstanding the contempt and 
passive resistance of the Council, when the storm of 1756 
swept away the whole establishment. In 1757, the Court as 
a recognition of his eminent services, ordered his allowances 
to be raised from, 2,000 rupees to 6,000 rupees, including 
all fees and perquisites. But this increased salary he was 
never destined to touch j nor indeed did he need it. The 
“Bombay faction”, soon after gained theascendancy in the 
Direction, revoked the augmentation, and, notwithstanding 
his eminent services, degraded him to the ninth place in 
Council. We next find him second in Council under Clive, 
and affixing his signature to that celebrated despatch in 
which the conqueror, of Plassey and the defender of Calcutta 
told their Masters, /453/ “that the diction of their letter 
was most unworthy of the Court of Directors and the 
Council of Bengal, in whatever relation considered, either as 
masters to servants, or as gentlemen to gentlemen”. The 
Court of Directors brooded long over this letter j but thirteen 
months after it had been sent, wrote out to say that they had 
taken it into “their most serious consideration, and that many 
paragraphs therein contained gross insults upon, and offered 
many indignities to, the Court of Directorsand they* 
therefore, ordered that Mr. John Zephaniah Holwell, and the 
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three gentlemen who had joined him in signing it, should 
be dismissed from their service and sent home by the first 
ships,—and thus ended the public career of the gallant and 
indefatigable Holwell. 

Returning to the banks of the river, the first object that 
meets the eye is the Circular Canal, a modern work of great 
utility to commerce, and no little profit to the state. This 
Canal, over which several suspension bridges have been erected, 
joins the river either at the spot where the Mahratta ditch 
commenced, or in its immediate vicinity. A li tle beyond its 
junction commences the village of Chitpore, which appears 
from an ancient Bengalee poem to have been in existence three 
hundred years ago. It was then written Chittrupoor, and was 
, noted for the temple of Chittresuree Dabee, or the goddess 
of Chittru, known among Europeans as the temple of Kalee at 
Chitpore. According to popular and uncontradicted tradjtion, 
this was the spot where the largest number of human sacrifices 
was offered to the goddess in Bengal before the establishment 
of the British Government. A corresponding temple of Kalee 
stands in front of the great and dilapidated temple in Calcutta 
we have already mentioned, and many a human sacrifice has 
been offered at the shrine of Siddesuree dabee, as it is called. 
But the Chitpore temple was by far the most renowned for 
the number of its human victims. The most conspicuous 
object at Chitpore, as stated in the map, is the house and 
garden of the Nabob Tuhower Jung. This was the original 
residence of the Chitpore Nabob, as he was called, Mahomed 
Reja Khan, to whom the whole administration of Bengal, 
civil, criminal, and revenual, was entrusted for several years 
after the Company had obtained the Dewanee. It was to this 
house that the Nabob was brought a prisoner in 1772, by the 
peremptory orders of the Court of Directors, when they suspec¬ 
ted that he had made the interests of the country and the 
Company subservient to his own. After he arrived and was 
lodged in his own house under a guard, the members of Council 
actually debated on the mode in which the object of /454/ their 
Master’s displeasure should be received, and the majority deci¬ 
ded on deputing one of their own number to do him- honour ! 
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Immediately above Chitpore is the village of Cossipore with 
its stacks of chimneys, presenting, when viewed from the south, 
the appearance of a manufacturing suburb of the great eastern 
Babylon. Here we have the Government Foundry, one of 
the most complete and perfect to be seen in any country, 
erected some years back by Colonel Hutchinson of the 
Engineers, after he had ransacked England and Europe for 
the best models. The curious and elaborate machinery, which 
seems as if it was endowed with the power of thought and 
contrivance, and the noble hall in whi;h it stands, will amply 
repay the visit of the stranger. In the immediate vicinity of 
the Foundry are the steam engines and flour mills of Messrs, 
Haworth, Hardman and Co. ; and half a mile above it is a 
large assemblage of buildings belonging to Rustomjee, with, 
one steam engine, and a chimney which has long been 
unconscious of a fire. In the space between Rustomjee’s 
factory and the Foundry, one of our Calcutta millionaires. 
Baboo Moteelall Seal, has recently erected two spacious country 
houses. Cossipore, lying at the same distance from Calcutta 
as Garden Reach, seems, indeed, to be better adapted, by the 
advantages of its position, for a series of villas ; for it not only 
enjoys a larger expanse of the river to the south, but has none 
of those marshes in its neighbourhood which render Garden 
Reach so frequently unhealthy. The road to it, however, 
is one of the most execrable about the metropolis, and seems 
to have received no improvement since Calcutta was a factory. 
We must not forget to mention that immediately above 
Rustomjee’s factory, the traveller will see the first Ghat erected 
in India for the exclusive use of females. It is screened from 
public view by a wall on either side, and females are thus 
enabled to enjoy the luxury of a bath without being exposed 
to the gaze of the men This Ghat has been erected by 
Ramrutun Baboo, a wealthy native Zemindar, and it is one of 
the results of that improvement in civilization which has arisen 
from intercourse with Europeans. 

North of Cossipore lies Barnagore, well dotted with brick 
houses, which indicate the remains of that opulence which 
grew up wiih the commercial establishments of the Dutch. 
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►During the greater part of the last century this settlement 
belonged to them, and here their vessels anchored on their 
way to Chinsurah. It is said to have been originally a 
Portuguese establishment. It was a place of considerable 
trade when Calcutta was the abode of wild beasts. Calcutta 
is now the metro-/455/ polis of a great empire, and Barnagore 
one of its suburban villages. The chief object of note is the 
cluster of temples built on a large scale by Joynarayun Milter 
some years ago, which present an imposing appearance from 
the river. A little higher up, we have the village of Dukhinsore, 
remarkable chiefly for the country seat, marked down in the 
map as Hastie’s Garden, but which has repeatedly changed 
hands during the last thirty years To the north of it lies* the 
Powder Magazine. During the four years which have elapsed 
since Joseph’s map was published, four elegant houses have 
sprung up immediately to the south of this garden. Indeed, 
those who visit this section of the river for the first time after 
an absence f fifteen years, would scarcely be able to indentify 
it, so great have been the improvements. More than twenty 
lakhs of Rupees have been expended in the erect on of steam 
engines and country houses in the space between Dukhinsore 
and the Chitpore canal, in a range of less than three miles. 
Within the last five years we have noticed the building of no 
fewer than six elegant houses, which give to this reach a very 
European and patrician aspect; and there can be little doubt 
that within the next twenty-five years, the whole river front 
between the northern limit of Calcutta and the Barrackpore 
Park will thus be adorned with mansions, - except where the 
ground is pre-occupied with temples, which can never be 
touched—and that a steam-vessel will be devoted to the daily 
conveyance of the residents to and from town. 

About a mile from the Powder Magazine is the Grove, 
one of the oldest garden houses on the left bank of the river. 
It is a noble-looking house, but presents a gloomy appearance 
from the too great proximity of trees, which compose a little 
forest in front of it. The next object of note above the Grove 
is a Christian Church with Gothic turrets, cheering the eye 
with its delightful associations after a dreary succession of 
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temples devoted to the worship of idols. This is the Refuge 
at Agrapara, which that eminent servant of God and friend 
of man, Mrs. Wilson was instrumental in raising. No lady in 
India has ever exerted herself with more perseverance or more 
success in the cause of Christian philanthropy. Through her 
benevolent and irresistible importunity, she was enabled to 
obtain funds for the erection of apartments for a hundred and 
fifty orphans, to be trained up in Christian duties and hopes 
of a house for a Missionary, a large English School, and an 
elegant Church. This complete Missionary establishment 
will long remain a monument of her zeal and devotedness to 
the cause ; but so entirely is every human effort, even in the 
noblest of causes, stamped /456/ with instability, that at the- 
moment when her plans had apparently attained complete, 
efficiency, a change came over her religious views, which led 
to a separation from the Church Missionary Society and the 
Refuge, and induced her eventually to return to England. 
It is enough to say of this institution that Mrs. Wilson’s soul 
no longer animates it. 

A little above the Refuge we have the Rass temple at 
Khurdah, the most distinguished of its class in Bengal. It 
belongs to the family of the Gossains, who live in the village 
around it in much sacerdotal ease. They are descendents of' 
Nityanundu, the associate of Chitunyu, the great modern 
heresiarch, who died about 1528, and through the agency of 
whose disciples a fifth of the population of Bengal has been 
withdrawn from the creed of the Poorans. The Khurdah 
Gossains possess the greatest ecclesiastical influence of any 
body of men in the Lower Provinces. They are the spiritual 
guides of half the great and wealthy Baboos of Calcutta, and 
enjoy privileges of exemption from Hindoo observances 
accorded to no others. They can do with impunity that which 
would entail excommunication on the most holy personage. 
They give the muntur, or holy text, indiscriminately to 
brahmuns and harlots. They may enter the houses of the 
unclean, who happen to be their disciples, and partake of 
food in their houses, cooked of course by their own attenda^.. 
without been defiled. The image which gives its celebrity 
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to this place is that of Samsoonder, and a brief notice of its 
origin will serve to illustrate the progress of superstitious 
credulity in the minds of the people, and shew that h is by 
no means necessary to assign the Poorans a vast antiquity to 
account for the deep root their mythological fables have taken 
in the popular belief. A very short period, a century or two, 
appears amply sufficient to give any legend, however ridiculous, 
the same authority as “truths of holy wril’“ among the 
Hindoos. About three hundred years ago, Roodra, a man 
beloved of the gods, is said to have been expelled from a 
temple at Chatra. He retired to Bullubhpore, at the southern 
extremity of Serampore, then a dense jungle, where he 
practised religious observances for four or five years. At the 
.end of this time his tutelar god appeared to him, and ordered 
him to proceed to Gour, and bring from thence a celebrated 
stone, which stood over the door-way of the palace in which 
the Mahomedan viceroy resided. On arriving in that city, 
he found that the prime minister was a Hindoo and devoted 
Voishnuvu. He made known the divine revelation to him, 
and asked his assistance to procure the stone for an image 
of Vishnoo. The stone was said to have the singular quality 
of sweating, and the minister, taking advantage/457/of this 
circumstance, is said one day to have pointed out to his master 
the tears which it shed, and advised that so inauspicious a 
stone should be sent away with all speed. It was ordered 
to be taken down ; but as Roodra was placing it on the boat, 
it fell into the water, and by another miracle was conducted 
without his aid to Bullubhpore, where a portion of it was 
formed into an image, over which a splendid temple has since 
been erected. The Gossains at Khurdah, obtained a part of 
the wonderful stone, and made an image for their own temple, 
which has become to them the source of great wealth. A 
festival is held there in the month of November or December, 
attended by tens of thousands from all parts of the country. 
Khurdah, which was in existence three hundred years ago, is 
supposed to contain four thousand houses, and no fewer than 
twenty thousand inhabitants ; but it is known for hundreds 
of miles round exclusively by its temple of Samsoonder, just 
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as towns were celebrated in the olden time in England for the 
images and shrines with which they were enriched. 

Half a mile above the great Rass temple at Khurdah, 
stands, a cluster of twenty-four temples, erected by the 
wealthy family of Bishwas, and dedicated to Shivu. The 
family is modern, and its property is the growth of our 
administration. Pran Bishwas was one of the most devoted 
followers of the Tuntra School, and his liberality to Brahmuns, 
is yet the theme of commendation among them. At his death, 
his heirs, as usual, went to law with each other ; the estate, 
which he had husbanded with so much care, was thrown into 
Chancery, and came out sadly curtailed of its fair proportions. 
The property, including the temples, was divided ; one-half 
the number of temples was allotted to one son, and the 
remainder to another; and the traveller may here see an 
example of the division of property among the Hindoos, by 
remarking that half the number has been repaired and white¬ 
washed, while the other remains darkened by the effect of the 
climate. 

A mile above Khurdah we reach the great garden at 
Titagur, said to contain three hundred bigahs of land, and 
in which four garden houses have been erected. One of 
these is the residence of Sir John Peter Grant, one of the 
Judges of the Supreme Court; another, lying on the northern 
limit, but not named in the map, is usually called Comtermere 
Lodge, after the conqueror of Bhurtpore. Immediately above 
it is a thick grove of trees, and a small rivulet. This spot, 
which has now all the charm of sylvan solitude, was a scene 
of life and activity forty years ago. Messrs. Hamilton and 
Aberdeen, enterprizing merchants in Calcutta, established a 
dock-yard there at the/458/beginning of the present century 
and in 1801, the largest merchantman ever built on the 
Hooghly, the Countess of Sutherland, of 1,445 tons, was 
launched there. The next year, the Susan, of humbler 
dimensions, was built there, and in 1803, the Frederick , of 
450 tons. This appears to have been the last vessel 
constructed at the Titagur dock-yard, which was soon Jifter 
closed, and of which not a single vestige now remains. In 
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those days, there was no Insolvent Court in Calcutta, to 
preserve the obituary of deceased firms, and cannot therefore 
ascertain the precise date on which Messrs. Hamilton and 
Aberdeen ceased to have a name among the Calcutta 
merchants ; but we fancy they must have fallen about 1804 ; 
for their names appear in the Directory of that year, but not 
in that of the succeeding year. 

A stone’s throw from the site of the old dock-yard, is a 
Ghat with some old dilapidated temples above it, which will 
long be remembered as the place where for thirty years 
Dr. Carey landed and embarked as he went down to Calcutta 
and returned from it twice a week, to deliver lectures in Fort 
William College. A zig-zag road connects the Ghat with the 

9 

great Barrackpore road, which the Doctor was obliged to 
traverse ; and on the west of it a little over the bridge, stands 
a pucka house, which he said he seldom passed without a 
feeling of horror. It was built by a family who were here¬ 
ditary phaseegars, as they were then called, and whose wealth 
had been accumulated by murder. He often described the 
mode in which they assassinated their victims, by means of 
a rope, many years before Colonel Sleeman had laid bare the 
practices and the ramifications of the Thug confederacy, or 
had entered on the duty of breaking it up. The family to 
whom the house belonged were known and dreaded as Thugs. 
This fact may be regarded as an evidence of the early existence 
of this nefarious association in Lower Bengal. 

We have now reached Barrackpore Park, created by the 
taste ard public spirit of Lord Wellesley, forty years ago, and 
to which twelve Governors-General in succession have retired 
from the noise and bustle of the town to rural privacy. Every 
tourist has described the Park, the ornament of Barrackpore, 
and we need not go over the ground. It was originally the 
intention of Lord Wellesley to have brought all the public 
offices up from Calcutta and established them in the vicinity 
of the Park : and there are few of the officers of Goverment 
who will not regret that the plan was not carried into execution. 
It was with this object that he erected a large bungalow, on the 
site of the present house, for a temporary residence, and on the 
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spot marked down “a Green House” on the /459/ map, laid th; 
foundation of a palace which was to have cost three or four 
lakhs of Rupees. But the Court of Directors peremptorily 
prohibited the outlay of so large a sum on such an object, 
and the work was suspended, after the basement story had 
beed erected. The beams, doors and w.ndows, and all the 
other materials, which had been collected, were soon after sold 
by public auction ; but the shell of the house stood for many 
years, till the Marchioness of Hastings pulled it down, and 
erected a Conservatory on its site. The temporary bungalow 
which Lord Wellesley had erected, served the turn of Lcrd 
Minto, who spent much of his time at Barrackpore with his 
family, but the Marquis of Hastings enlarged it into the, 
present more commodious mansion. Its situation is admirable. 
It has a noble prospect of more than six miles down the river, 
and the breeze which, during the hottest season of the year, 
comes to it over this expanse of water, keeps it comparatively 
cool. The dining-room, which is lofty and spacious, is 
unquestionably the noblest hall in this part of the country. 
The house is adorned with some excellent portraits of the 
royal family of Oude, from the pencil of Mr. Home. It is 
also remarkable for its antique furniture, which continues to 
resist all the innovations of modern taste. The side sofas of 
the plainest form, the chairs, the marble tables with their 
antiquated legs, the long mirrors in old-fashioned frames, and 
even the chandeliers remain unaltered after the lapse of more 
than thirty years. In one of the side drawing-rooms is to be 
seen almost the last specimen extant of the single branch 
wallshade, which the progress of improvement has long since 
banished from all other houses. That primitive wallshade 
with its still more primitive bracket, was to be seen in the 
house in the days of Lord Minto, and while the new men of 
only twenty years’ standing in the service regard it as an 
emblem of the sbabbiness of the Court of Directors, who are 
deaf to all entreaties for new and more respectable furniture, 
there are others who can gaze on it with the deepest 
antiquarian interest. 

Barrackpore, the Head-Quarters of the Presidency division 
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of the army, looks bravely on Joseph’s map. It is known by 
the natives only by the name of Chanuck, although it is more 
than a hundred and fifty years since Charnock established his 
bungalow at this station, and gathered a little bazar around 
it. Troops were first stationed at the place in 1772, and from 
that time forward it has acquired the barbarous name of 
Barrackpore among Europeans—an unnatural compound of 
an English word and a Sanskrit termination. 

Turning round the bend of the river at Barrackpore we 
come upon the village of Muneerampore, at the northern end 
of/460/ which is the house and garden occupied by the late 
General Marley, long the father of the Indian army, who 
^ arrived in India in the year 1771, and died in 1842, after a 
residence of seventy-one years in it. There are some other 
pleasant houses in the neighbourhood, one of which was 
formerly the residence of Mr. John Prinsep, who, like Colonel 
Watson of Kidderpore, was a great public benefactor, and 
like him also, reaped little personal advantage from exertions 
which have been the source of fortune to hundreds. His name 
has been revived during the present century by six sons, who 
have acquired distinction in the Civil and Military service of 
Government, at the bar, in the pursuits of trade, and in the 
walks of science ; but none of them can be said to haVe 
echpsed their parent in the career of public usefulness. Mr. 
John Prinsep was regularly bred to the profession of a cloth 
merchant in the City of London, and very early in life became 
intimately acquainted with the manufactures of “Glasgow, 
Paisley, Dunfermline, and Edinburgh, of Manchester, and 
Blackburn ; with the fabrics of Ireland and Silesia ; of Russia 
and Haarlem”. In 1769, he received the thanks of a Committee 
of Directors appointed to examine his information relative to 
the improvement of the Company’s fabrics. He arrived in 
Bengal as a Cadet in 1771, but soon obtained permission to 
resign the service. In 1773, he was appointed an Alderman 
of the Mayor’s Court in the very last year of its existence ; and 
five years after, received the appointment of Assistant 
Superintendent of Investments. This office was abolished in 
1785, from motives of economy, but he continued to discharge 
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the duties without salary till March 1787. The next year he 
returned to Eruope, and the following year the office of Cloth 
Superintendent having become vacant by the departure of Mr. 
Blaquiere, he memorialized Government in the hope of 
obtaining it ; but here our information fails us, and we are 
unable to state whether he was successful or not. During his 
residence of seventeen years in India, he was employed in the 
most active and useful undertakings. He was for ten years 
contractor for the Chintz investment of the Company ; and 
if he did not originate the manufacture, he contributed in no 
small degree to its improvement. It was by the workmen 
drawn from the establisment he had set up at Muoeerampore, 
that the wooden blocks with which Dr. Marshman printed the 
first edition of the Cl inese New Testament were engraved. 
But that which renders his name particularly memorable in 
Indi&, is the manufacture of Indigo, which he introduced into 
Bengal, and which has contributed so greatly to its prosperity 
and opulence. He supplied Government with this article for 
several /461/ years on contract. Latterly, he turned his fertile 
mind to the coinage and contracted with Government for 
the supply of the first copper coinage ever struck in Bengal. 
It is singular that althogh Mr. Hastings had resolved in 1777, 
that there should be but one mint allowed for the coinage of 
money, and that it should be established at Calcutta, Govern¬ 
ment encouraged Mr. John Prinsep five years after to set up 
a mint at Pultah, the village immediately to the north of 
Muneerampore. In compliance with the terms of an award, 
of which we have not the history, he surrendered the tools 
and implements of the Pultah mint in 1784 for an indemnity 
short of two-thirds of his real disbursement. 

A little above Muneerampore, are the Powder Works at 
Ishapore, formerly under the superintendence of John 
Farquhar, who contrived to amass the colossal fortune, as it 
was slid, of eighty lakhs of Rupees. It is but an act of Justice 
to his memory to state that the whole of this sum was not 
accumulated from the perquisites, fair or unfair, of his official 
post; a considerable proportion of it was the result ofttie 
unrivalled parsimony of this prince of Indian misers, wher 
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contracted with the solitary servant of his house to supply 
his table for two annas a day. On his return to England, he 
is said to have offered to endow one of the Scottish Universities 
with £100,000 to establish a professorship of Atheism, but the 
offer was of course rejected. A little beyond Ishapore, once 
stood Bankybazar, where the Ostend East India Company 
established a factory and a fort, as it is supposed in 1724, and 
from which they were expelled in 1733, by the troops of the 
Mahomedan Government, at the instigation of the English 
and the Dutch. A little beyond Bankybazar, though not 
marked in Joseph's map, is a fortified place called Somookghur, 
of which we have been able to obtain no ether account than 
, that it was erected as a place of retreat by the Raja of Burdwan, 
during the irruptions of the Mahrattas, or Burgees, in the days 
of Aliverdy Khan. 

This article has grown under our hand so much beyond 
the limit we had allotted to it, that we are constrained to 
postpone to the next number, the Notes on the right bank of 
the river. /462/ 
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MORE ECHOES FROM OLD CALCUTTA 


1. NANDCOOMAR AND HIS EARLY FORGERIES. 

One of the most interesting subjects which still requires 
considerable investigation is connected with Maharaja 
Nandcoomar and his alleged early forgeries in the sixties of 
the eighteenth century, when, after the Battle of Plassey, the 
East India Company was only beginning to acquire real 
territorial acquisition of this country. Several writers have 
touched upon this difficult topic, but none of them has 
collected together all the papers dealing with it. Mr. J. 
Talboys Wheeler in his Memorandum on tf e Rect rds in the 
Foreign Department (compiled for the Indian Record Commi¬ 
ssion) says : 

The Volume of Proceedings (from the 27th April 1761 
to the 27th September 1762) on the early forgeries of Nun- 
comar is a curious record connected with the administra¬ 
tion of Mr. H. Vansittart, and is important on two grounds : 
first, as illustrative of the secret intriguing, real or imagined, 
which was carried on between the Hindu Chiefs in the 
service of the Nawab and the military commanders in the 
army of Shah Alum ; and, secondly, as indicating the origin 
of the long-nourished hatred of Nuncomar against Warren 
Hastings which did not find full expression until many years 
afterwards. It has already been pointed that the policy 
by which the Nawab Aliverdy Khan had been enabled to 
retain his Nawabship free from rebellion was that of reserv¬ 
ing all important posts for Hindus alone to the exclusion of 
the Mussulmans. His successor, Serajadowla, did not 
exactly reverse this policy, but he offended and insulted 
both parties, and was consequently ousted by a unioff**of 
both parties. Meer Jaffir and his successor, Meer. Cossim, 
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both attempted to recruit their respective treasuries at the 
expense of the wealthiest /285/ individuals amongst the 
Hindus. It was under such circumstances, and whilst the 
English and Meer Cossim were still at war with the “King” 
Shah Alum, that some extraordinary letters were discovered 
on the person of a hurkara which seemed to imply that 
Raja Doolub Ram and another of the Setts* named Ram 
Churn, were carrying on a treasonable correspondence 
with one of the military commanders in the camp of Shah 
Alum. From the proceedings of Government in this matter, 
it may be gathered that for a long time Mr. Vansittart 
and his Council were divided upon the subject until about 
a year afterwards, when Mr. Warren Hastings was 
appointed Member of Council. Strangely enough, as 
it now appears, one of Mr. Hastings’ first acts after his 
arrival in Calcutta was to investigate the case ; and his 
inquiries led to the discovery that the native correspondence 
was a forgery in which the notorious Nuncomar was 
deeply implicated. The object of Nuncomar in forging 
these letters was apparently to ruin those influential 
personages in the eyes of the English, probably to get rid 
of parties who appeared to him to be standing in the way of 
his advancement, and possibly to afford an excuse to Meer 
Cossim for plundering their private property. 

* Wheeler is evidently in error here. None of the Setts bore the 
name of Ram Churn. The person alluded here was Ram Chand Roy, the 
founder of the Andul Raj family of Howrah in Bengal. A great writer 
thus writes on him : “Ram Chand, the founder of the Andul family, was 
one of the early writers under the English at Calcutta. Keraneedom should 
look up to him as one of the patriarchs of their order—one of the early 
fathers of their church. In 1758 he copied at Sixty Rupees per mensem. 
He afterwards became Dewan to Mr. Vansittart, the Governor of Calcutta. 
Vansittart came in to Bengal worth a lac of Rupees and after four years’ 
administration, embarked for England with only nine. Vansittart, though 
he shared with Hastings the defamation of having sold Bengal to Meer 
Cossim for twenty-two lacs, carried home a sum little more than his 
salary and commission could have made him. All that this Dewan may 
be imagined to have made under him must therefore fall below nine lacs. 
But Ram Chand, a few yea*s later, left at his death one crore and a 
quarter.” 
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To understand more dearly “these early forgeries of 
Nandcoomar” and t eir object, the following extract from 
the general letter to the Court of Directors will be read with 
interest : 

On the 27th April we received from Mr. Johnstone, then 
at Jelasore, a packet of letters intercepted by one of his 
servants /286/ which contained some letters under the seal 
of Ram Churn, formerly the Banian of Colonel Clive, then 
of Colonel Calliaud, and now of Mr. Vansittart. These 
letters were addressed to Kunder Khan, the chief of the 
rebellious Zemindars in the Patna Province. In the same 
packet were letters under the seal of Kunder Khan to Ram 
Churn in answer to fore-mentioned, and some letters to 
other persons referring to the same. Some circumstances 
appeared on the first inquiry which made us suspect they 
were forged. We used our utmost endeavours to come to 
a certainty by either discovering the authors of the invention 
or the reality of the correspondence, but could not succeed 
so fully as we could wish. Time perhaps may bring it to 
light. In the meanwhile, we have sent you our proceedings 
in this inquiry in a separate book of consultations, which 
conclude with the opinions of the different members upon 
the whole. It may not be improper in this place to observe 
to Your Honours, that the manner of doing business in 
this country seems to be purposely contrived to evade all 
inquiry ; for the letters are never signed, and are put under 
a cover which is secured only with paste, and sealed with a 
seal which any engraver can counterfeit. Thus, on the one 
hand, a guilty man has it in his power to deny letters really 
his own ; and, on the other, an innocent man is subject to 
be accused of having wrote letters which he never saw. In 
such cases it is only from circumstances and the views and 
interest of the person accused that a judgment can be formed. 

In continuation of the above letter the following was 
also communicated to the Court of Directors : 

In our address of the 8th April 1762 by the Godolphijt we 
informed you of an inquiry we had had before us concerning 
a parcel of letters stopped on the road to Cuttuck, and said 
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to be a correspondence between Ram Churn and Kunder 
Khan ; and in our packet by that ship we transmitted our 
proceedings at length in the said inquiry. We remarked to 
your honours in our said address that several strong 
circumstances appeared to give reason to believe that the 
whole packet was a forgery. Fresh circumstances appearing 
since to confirm the said belief, we entered into a further 
examination of this matter, our /287/ proceedings wherein 
are likewise transmitted in the Codolphin's packet. This 
further examination has fully convinced us that the letters 
were forged; and there is great reason to think that 
Nundcoomar was contriver thereof, with a design of ruining 
Ram Churn. We cannot say there are such direct proofs as 
to fix the crime upon him with an absolute certainty ; nor 
indeed is it possible there would be positive proof while he 
and his Munshi (the only persons supposed to be psesent 
when the letters were forged ) have resolution enougfi to 
persist in denying it. 

The beforementioned Nundcoomar is the same person who 
was convicted some time ago of carrying on a correspondence 
with the Burdwan Raja of a nature inconsistent with his duty 
and hurtful to your interest. We find also that the same 
Nundcoomar was instrumental in carrying on a correspondence 
between the Shahzada and a French Governor-General before 
the capture of Pondicherry. This information was given to the 
President, and by him being laid before the Board was proved 
by such positive evidence as to leave no room to doubt of the 
fact. The least we could conclude upon such crimes was, that 
Nundcoomar, being a person improper to be trusted with his 
liberty in your settlement, and capable of doing mischief if he 
was permitted to go out of this province, either to the north¬ 
ward or towards the Dekhan, should, therefore, be kept 
confined to his own house under so strict a guard as to prevent 
his writing or receiving letters. 

The Court of Directors in reviewing the above proceedings 
answered thus in their General Letter, London, 22nd July 1764 : 

From the whole of your proceedings with respect to Nund¬ 
coomar, there seems to be no doubt of his endeavouring by 
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forgery and false accusations to ruin Ramchurn, that he has 
been guilty of carrying on correspondence with the Country 
Powers hurtful to the Company’s interest, and instrumental in 
conveying letters between the Shahzada and the French 
Governor-General of Pondicherry. In short it appears that 
he is of that wicked and turbulent disposition that no harmony 
/288/ can subsist in a society where he has the opportunity of 
interfering. We, therefore, most readily concur with you that 
Nundcoomar is a person improper to be trusted with his liberty 
in our settlements, and capable of doing mischief if he is 
permitted to go out of the province, either to the northward 
or towards the Dekhan. We shall, therefore, depend upon 
5 our keeping such a watch over all his actions as may be the 
means of preventing his disturbing the quiet of the public or 
injuring individuals for the future. 

The following entreis in the Records of the Foreign 
Department of the Government of India relate also to these 
early forgeries of Nundcoomar : 

12th January 1761 —Governor to the Nawab Mir Kasim — 
Informs him that some letters from Nundcoomar to the Raja 
of Birbhum and others have been intercepted. 

12th January 1761—Governor to Raja Tilok Chand — 
Desires him to have no fear. Informs him of Nundcoomar’s 
imprisonment. 

28th January 1761 —From Nawab Mir Kasim to the 
Governor Remarks in bitter terms on the infidelity of Ray 
Dulab Ram and Nundcoomar. Complains of the consequent 
troubles in Burdwan and other places. 

24th February 1761—Governor to the Nawab Mir Kasim— 
Has before written to him about Nundcoomar’s treasonable 
correspondence with the enemy, that he had intercepted the 
letters, made Nundcoomar prisoner, and was examining his 
papers. It appears that he corresponded with the Shazadah’s 
people, Kamgar Khan and Sheo Bhat, and tried to injure the 
Nawab and the Company. He would certainly have been 
punished, if his offences had been such as to come under the 
tenor of the Company’s laws. However, it is not in the power 
of such a man to injure the Nawab or the Company. He**has 
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been treated in such a manner that he will never be able to 
show his face again and will remain in his own house without 
credit or employment. 

22nd March 1761-From the Nawab Mir Kasim to the 
Governor— Commends the imprisonment of Raja Nundcoomar. 

6th May 1761—From the Nawab Mir Kasim to the /289/ 
Governor—is astonished to hear that Nundcoomar has been 
appointed by Colonel Coote as his Diwan. Warns him of the 
consequences. 

27th October 1761 —Governor to the Nawab Mir Kasim— 
His Excellency need be under no apprehensions on account of 
Nundcoomar’s evil designs as he has no power to detriment 
his affairs. Says that though the Colonel permits Nundcoomar 
to come to him he will set him at a distance as soon as his 
wickedness becomes evident. 

15th November 1761—From the Nawab Mir Kasim to the 
Governor—Inveighs against Nundcoomar, who wishes tv? ruin 
his affairs. 

25th August 1762—From Sayyid Muhammad Khan to the 
Governor —Has seized Nundcoomar’s Munshi. Is awaiting 
orders respecting him. 

27th August 1762—From the Nawab Mir Kasim to the 
Governor—Desires that Nundcoomar may be expelled from 
the country or sent to him. 

3rd September 1762—Governor to the Nawab Mir Kasim— 
Has received his letter saying that not one original can be found 
to answer the copies eent him ; that the Governor kept them 
for four months and did not advise His Excellency of it, which 
makes the latter conjecture that a real and sincere friendship 
does not subsist between them ; and, lastly, that His Excellency 
has written to Sayyid Muhammad Khan to send the disaffected 
people to him. Has also received the accompanying four 
papers. 'Replies that had he first acquainted His Excellency of 
the affair and made it public, bad men would have blamed him 
for not punishing the offenders. Besides all chance of getting 
the originals would have been lost. Has written to Sayyid 
Muhammad Khan to send Najm-ud-din to Calcutta. On the 
arrival of the Munshi , will inform His Excellency of particulars. 
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Bia Ram and Nundcoomar are now prisoners. The latter 
stands charged also with forwarding a letter from His Majesty 
to the French at Pondicherry, with forging Ram Chand’s 
Royal Seal and writing to Kamgar Khan and with engaging 
Sadr-ud-din, his Munshi, in the affair, for which he is now in 
confinement. Bia Ram has been /290/ imprisoned on account 
of the copies of the above mentioned papers. He is one of 
Nundcoomar’s people. 

Nandcoomar continued to remain in close confinement as 
long as Mir Kasim remained as Nawab of Bengal. While thus 
imprisoned, he addressed the following letter in 1763 to the 
Governor and Council, but did not regain liberty till Mir 
Kasim was deposed and Mir Jafar was remade Nawab of 
Bengal, Behar and Orissa. 

To The Hon’ble Henry V ansi nr art, Esq., And Council. 

Hon’ble Sir And Sirs,— The distress I suffer in my person 
and state during a close confinement since the month of August 
past induce me to apply to your Hon’ble Board for a further 
consideration of my case in all its circumstances willing to 
submit myself if found guilty to whatever punishment your 
laws may prescribe. 

The means which have been used by my enemies to effect 
my ruin, and the evidences they have produced against me, 
if sett in the proper lights by a person acquainted with your 
language and the evidences confronted with me, which they 
never have been agreeable to the custom of all trial I flatter 
myself the proofs would come far short of what they have 
appeared to your Honours for want of these helps, and 
would not merit the punishment which is now inflicted 
upon me. 

The ignominious and painful situation I am in at present 
makes me wish for any end to these miseries, and that 
I may be brought upon my trial agreeable to the laws of 
England. 

Should your Honours not think proper to grant my request 
of being tried by the laws of England in a public manner, as 
your Honours have been pleased to think that I am not to be 
trusted with my liberty in this country, may I yet beg itrway 
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T^e indulged me to retire with my family in safety to some 
other. 

I am, with greatest respect 
Hon’ble Sir & Sirs, 

Your most obedient and humble servant 
Nundecomar Roy 

Fort William, the 17th March 1763. /29I/ 

Mir Jafar was a great patron of Nandcoomar and did all 
that he could to promote the interests of his Dewan. In the 
short period of Tiis second Nowabship, Nandcoomar regained 
the high position he lost in the time of Mir Kasim, became 
Dewan of Bengal, got a seal with the title of Maharaja from 
>the Emperor of Delhi, and as such, became the sole manager 
•of all the affairs of the three provinces, Bengal, Behar and 
Orissa, with power to administer the whole of the Khalisah 
(Exchequer). But his partisanship for Mir Jafar soon brought 
him into collision with the East India Company. An account 
of this dispute and the subsequent discomfiture of Nundcoomar 
will be told in the next article. 


CLAUD MARTIN AND HIS RESIDENCE AT LUCKNOW 
In Mr. S. C. Hill’s Life of Claud Martin , the reader will 
tfind an excellent* account of the great Major-General. The 
following correspondence shows how he was permitted to 
retire from the military service of the East India Company 
.and to reside.at Lucknow permanently and with what object: 

To Major Claud Martin. 

Sir,— In consequence of the Commander-in-chief’s having 
•communicated the Purport of your Letter to the Hon’ble 
Board Desiring Permission to remain at Lucknow, etc., I have 
the pleasure of inclosing you the accompanying minute of 
•Council on that head. 

I am, Sir, your most obdt. servant. 
Art. Owen, 

Adjud.-Cenl. 


3?atna , the 5th November 1779. 
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G. O. Issued by the Commander-in-Chief. Minute of 
Council, 25th October 1779. /292/ 

Major Claud Martin having requested permission to remain 
at Lucknow Exempt for the Military duties of his rank which, 
he is too infirm to Execute. 

Ordered that he be struck off the Strength of the Regiment 
and allowed to reside at Lucknow with his rank and the pajr 
and allowance only of a Captain. 

Art-0 wen 
Adjud.-General. 

Patna, the 5th November 1779. 


To The Hon’ble Warren Hastings, Esqr., Governor-General,. 

Etc., Etc., Council Of Fort William, Etc. 

Honble Sir And Sirs,— The necessity which oblige me to 
intrude for a moment on your time will, I hope, be admitted 
as an excuse for the liberty I take in troubling your Hon ble. 
Board with this address. 

Having had*the honour to receive from Colonel James 
Morgan extract of your general order of the 8th of November 
last accompanied by a letter from that gentleman directing 
to obey the part which relates to me by repairing to Cawnpur 
with all convenient expedition. 

* 

I am in hope, Hon’ble Sir and Sirs, that this order do not 
include me and that I shall still be permitted to reside at 
Lucknow according to the kind permission you granted me 
by your Minute of Council of the 25th October 1779 (copy of 
which I beg leave to send enclosed). I was struck off the 
strength of the regiment and permitted to reside at Lucknow 
with my rank as Major, but with the pay of Captains oniy,. 
and that in consequence of this permission which I concluded 
would not be withdrawn I have laid out the greatest part of 
my fortune in building me a comfortable habitation, and 
purchases of a large stock of stores not easily procurable for 
the use of my office. 

I flattered myself too with the pleasing hope by continuing 
at Lucknow in time so far as to better my circumstances** to 
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have it in my power should my health which has long been on 
the decline render a change of climate necessary to return to 
/293/ Europe, but by the order I have mentioned, should it 
include me which I still hope is not the intention of your 
Hon’ble Board, otherwise I should find my hopes in this 
respect at an end and the labour of more than twenty years 
devoted to the service of the Hon’ble Sir and Sirs, I take the 
liberty of entreating you will consider my situation and favour 
me with further leave to remain at Lucknow as you did by 
your former minutes. 

And permit me, Hon'ble Sir and Sirs, further to entreat as 
I am now the eldest Major in the Company’s service you would 
(in consequence of my long and hard service during which I 
have been so fortunate as to gain the approbation of every 
officer by which in actual service, I have been commanded) 
Confer upon me the honour of a Lieutenant-Colonel’s Brevet 
Commission with the pay as Major or Captain only, it will 
not be any prejudice to anybody nor further expense to the 
Company. I am in great hope your Hon’ble Board will grant 
that favour, and I am, with the greatest respect, 

Hon’ble Sir and Sirs, 

Your most devoted and most humble and obedient servant. 

Cl. Martin 

Lucknow, the 25th January 1782. 


ACHIPUR AND ITS FOUNDER 

The village Achipur on the Hughli was founded by a 
Chinese named Yong Atchew and was colonised by him with 
his countrymen in the time of Warren Hastings. How he came 
to Bengal and with what object are told in the following letter : 

To The Hon’ ble Warren Hastings, Esqr., 

Governor-General, etc., etc. 

Hon’ble Sir, — I took the liberty some little time after my 
arrival of soliciting your support and that of the Government 
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for the infant colony I have brought here under your auspices. 
You were then pleased to refer me to Mr. Harris, who told me 
that he would afford me no pecuniary assistance on /294/ 
account of advances he was then obliged to make for the 
plantation at Omudpore and some shipping concerns. Since 
which time I have struggled with innumerable difficulties in 
procuring subsistence for myself and people; this I have 
hitherto been barely enabled to do by the sale of —Arracks 
monthly and loan of about thirteen thousand rupees which I 
obtained by Mr. Harris* recommendation from his Sircar and 
some others. 

By the Macao ships (the last of which I am informed will 
sail in a few days) each of my people must remit some cash for 
their families whom they left behind, and I am utterly unable 
to advance them anything for that necessary purpose. This I 
would beg leave humbly to represent, will make a very bad 
impression on such artificers and others who were by my 
representations inclined to come to Bengal, and only wait 
to be informed of my success and the degree of estimation 
their countrymen are held in by the favour shewn me. But 
when they come to learn that I cannot even fulfil my engage¬ 
ments to those who placing their whole confidence in my 
veracity, boldly quitted their families and country for a foreign 
one at immense distance from their own and only known to 
them by my alluring description, it will surely prevent even 
the most sanguine from adventuring to a place where their 
friends have so ill-succeeded. Indeed the want of money has 
made most of my schemes languish exceedingly so that I have 
been able to raise little else in my Plantation besides sugar 
{ ?,000 maunds of which I hope to have ready for sale in about 
two months); the times very fortunately for me favouring the 
sale of spirits I have also distilled a small quantity which I 
readily dispose of. 

Thus much by unremitting industry and attention I have 
effected, but am afraid there I must stop as my wants prevent 
my attending to anything, but what is easily accomplished and 
yields me a quick return, of course all hopes of improvement 
precluded. "**** 
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I hope your Honour will excuse me this tedious detail but 
embarked in a scheme on the success of which all my future 
prospects depend, I should not refrain from laying my /295/ 
grievances before you and humbly hope your Honour’s 
assistance to overcome them. I am very willing to give my 
Bond for such sum as you may be pleased to advance me, and 
have not a doubt but I shall be able in the course of a very 
few years not only to repay that but accumulate a fortune 
equal to my wishes. I also again pledge myself to bring 
artificers of all kinds by the returning ships next season, and 
the manufactures of China are too well known and too 
generally esteemed in this Settlement to need any comment 
, of mine on the advantages attending such an acquisition. 

The present period is likewise favourable to my views, being 
informed by my last letters from Canton that a great scarcity 
of grain prevails all over the country ; this must render the 
means of leaving which from the number of inhabitants China 
swarms with, is by no means easy even in the most plenteous 
times, now much more difficult and dispose those 1 wish to 
have, the more readily to embrace my offers. Your Honour 
will, I daresay, be pleased to hear, what gives me infinite 
pleasure to tell, that this climate is by no means unfavourable 
to a Chinese institution having only lost two men out of the 
110 I brought with me, one of whom died of a disorder not 
incident to the country. Upon the whole with your Honour’s 
support I form the most flattering presages, deprived of that 
I am afraid I have been only struggling with difficulties which 
I may perhaps be able to equal, but never conquer. 

I am, Hon’ble Sir, 

Your most obliged and obedient humble Servant* 
Yong Atchew Chinese.* 

Calcutta, February 1782. 

CALCUTTA MADRASSA AND ITS FOUNDATION 

It is well knwon that the first two educational institutions 
established by the East India Company for the education of 

♦ For some more letters on this subject see Bengal: Past and Present» 
p. 138, Vol.III. 
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the people of this country are the Calcutta /296/ Madrassa 
and the Benares Sanscrit College. The former owed its 
existence to the philanthropy of* Warren Hastings and the 
latter to Jonathan Duncan. The following selections from the 
records of the Government of India will show how the Calcutta 
Madrassa came into existence : 

Governor-General :—In the month of September 1780, 
a petition was presented to me by a considerable number of 
Mussalmen of credit and learning who attended in a body for 
that purpose praying that I would use my influence with a 
stranger of the name of Mujid Odin who was then lately 
arrived at the Presidency to persuade him to remain there for 
the instruction of young students in the Mahomedan law and t 
in such other sciences as are taught in the Mahomedan schools 
for which he was represented to be uncommonly qualified. 
They represented that this was a favourable occasion to estab¬ 
lish a Madrassa or College, and Mujid Odin the fittest person 
to form and preside in it, that Calcutta was already become 
the seat of a Great Empire, and the resort of persons from all 
parts of Hindoostan and Deccan, that it had been the pride of 
every polished Court and the wisdom of every well-regulated 
Government both in India and Persia to promote by such 
Institution the growth and extension of liberal knowledge, 
that in India only the traces of them now remain, the decline 
of learning having accomplished that of the Mogul Empire, 
that the numerous offices of our Government which required 
men of improved abilities to fill and the care which had been 
occasionally observed to select men of the first eminence in the 
science of jurisprudence to officiate as Judges in the Criminal 
and Assessors in the Civil Courts of Judicature, and (I hope 
this addition will not be imputed to me as ostentation on an 
occasion in which the sincerity of what I shall hereafter propose 
for the Public Patronage will be best evident by my own 
example), the belief which generally prevailed that men so 
accomplished usually met with a distinguished reception from 
myself afforded them particular encouragement to hope that 
,a proposal of this nature would prove acceptable to the Sfcftual 
Government. /297/ 
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This was the substance of the Petition which I can only 
repeat from my memory, having mislaid the original. 

I dismissed them with a promise of complying with their 
wishes to the utmost of my power, I sent for the man on whom 
they had bestowed such encomiums and prevailed upon him 
to accept of the office-designed for him. He opened his school 
at the beginning of October and has bestowed an unremitted 
attention on it to this time, with a success and reputation 
which have justified the expectations which has been formed 
of it. Many students have already finished their education 
under his instructions, and have received their dismission in 
form and many dismissed unknown to me. The master 
supposing himself limited to a fixed monthly sum which would 
not admit a larger number besides day scholars, he has at this 
time forty boarders mostly natives of these Provinces but 
some sojourners from other parts of India, among theifi I 
had the satisfaction of seeing on the last New Year’s day, some 
who had come from the Districts of Cashmere, Guzerat and one 
from the Carnatic. 

I am assured that the want of suitable accommodation alone 
prevents an increase of the number. For this reason I have 
lately made a purchase of a convenient piece of ground near 
the Boita Connah in a quarter of the town called Podpokur 
and have laid the foundation of a square building for a 
Madrassa constructed on the plan of similar edifices in other 
parts of India. 

Thus far I have prosecuted thj undertaking on my own 
means and with no very liberal supplies. I am now con¬ 
strained to recommend it to the Board, and through that 
channel to the Hon’ble Court of Directors for a more adequate 
and permanent endowment. 

By an estimate of the building which with a plan and 
elevation of it shall accompany this mioute, the whole cost 
of it will be 51,000 Arcot Rs. to which I shall beg leave to add 
the price of the ground being sicca Rs. 6,280. The amount 
of both is Arcot Rs. 57,745-2-11. It shall be my care to 
prevent an excess of this sum, which I request may .be placed 
to the Company’s accounts, and a bond allowed me for the 
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amount /298/ and that I may be enabled by the sanction of 
the Board to execute this work. 

I must likewise propose that a parcel of land may be 
assigned for the growing charge of this foundation. The 


present expense is as follows :— 

Rs. 

A. 

p, 

The Preceptor per month 

300 

0 

0 

40 scholars from Rs. 7 to 5 per month ... 

222 

0 

0 

A sweeper 

3 

0 

0 

House rent 

100 

0 

0 

Sicca Rs. 

625 

0 

0 


The day scholars pay nothing. In the preparation of the 
above expense an establishment of 100 scholars may be 
estimated at Rs. 10,000 per month at the utmost. I would 
recommend that the rents of one or more mouzas or villages 
in the neighbourhood of the place be assigned for the monthly 
expense of the proposed Madrassa and that it be referred to 
the Committee of Revenue to provide and make the endow¬ 
ment and to regulate the mode of collection and payment in 
such a manner as to fix and ascertain the amount and periods 
of both and prevent any future abuses of one or misapplication 
of the other. For the present an assignment of half the 
estimated sum will be sufficient. 

Warren Hastings. 

Fort William, the 17th April 1781. 


Agreed, E. Wheler. 

Ordered that the estimate enclosed in the above minute be 
entered after the consultation. 

Agreed to the Governor-General's request and ordered 
accordingly :— 

Ordered that copies of the above minute and its enclosure 
together with the plan and elevation of the building therein 
mentioned be transmitted to the Hon’ble the Court of Directors 
by the ships under dispatch, and the subject particularly 
recommended to them for the purposes set forth hy the 
Governor-General. /299/ 
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Governor-General : As upon enquiry I find that the 
Committee of Revenue have not yet been directed to assign 
the rent of one or more Mouzas or Villages in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the spot upon which the Madrissa has been erected 
for the monthly expence thereof as resolved upon by the 
Board on the 18th April 1781, and as the monthly expence of 
that institution has been since that time defrayed by me, 1 
request that the Committee of Revenue may be furnished with 
the direction recommended by my minute of the 18th April, 
and ordered to repay to me the amount which I have since 
that time paid on this account amounting agreeable to the 
accompanying Account to C. Rs. 8,251-12. 

On comparing the statement of the monthly expence of 
this institution contained in my minute of the 18th April 1781 
with the sums which I have monthly disbursed on this account 
the former of which was taken from the representation of my 
Moonshy who does not seem to have been apprised oi* its 
actual expence, I find that I have in that minute somewhat 
underrated the sum required for its monthly support. I there¬ 
fore request that the Boatd will be pleased to direct the 
Committee of Revenue to assign the rent of one or more 
Mouzas producing a monthly revenue of twelve hundred 
sicca rupees per month to be applied to this purpose and to 
commence on the first of this month. 

I find that I have been misinformed as to the cost of the 
grounds upon which the building has been erected, which was 
in that minute stated at 6,280 Sa. Rs., but which amounts to 
no more than Sa. Rs. 5,641 agreeable to the accompanying 
account of the “Kowalleahs” taken from the persons of whom 
the several parcels of land were purchased, which “Kowalleahs'* 
accompanying this minute. 

I request that the Board will be pleased to order the Sub- 
Treasurer to make a transfer of the amount which I have 
advanced on this account in the Treasury account of the 
present month charging the same to the Madrissa and crediting 
money borrowed at interest for the sums advanced by me, 
for which I request he may be directed to prepare Bonds in 
my name with interest to commence from the dates upon which 

15 
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the sums were /300/ severally advanced, agreeable to the 
accompanying account thereof. 

I request that.the Committee of Revenue be directed to 
receive charge of the “Kowalleahs’’ from the Secretary to the 
Board and to preserve them with the records of their office. 

List of the “Kowalleahs” and Receipts given for the 
ground upon which the Madrissa stand and of the sums paid 
for the same :— 

Bs. C. Rs. A. P. 


1. Fokeer Chand Tewarry for 2 - 5 (ai 80 S.Rs. per 




cottah 

.. 3,601 

0 

0 

2. 

Bankier 

3 (a; ditto 

... 240 

0 

0 

3. 

Urroor.ey Rawn 

4| (al ditto 

... 360 

0 

0 

4. 

Tajoor Moorman 

2 (fV ditto 

... 160 

0 

0 * 

5. 

Haywatty 

6|@ ditto 

... 520 

0 

0 

6. 

Harraney Rawn 

5 (a), ditto 

... 400 

0 

0 

7. 

• 

Elizabeth and Robert Oliver 

6 (Fr ditto 

... 360 

0 

0 


3- 

12 Sa. Rs. 

... 5,641 

0 

0 

8. 

Kowalleahs Batta 16 p. 

C. Rs. ... 

902 

8 

9 



C. Rs. 

6,543 

8 

9 


“Without Date”. 

Warren Hastings. 




( Recorded as Cons. 2 and 3, 3rd June 1782 ). 

Account of sums disbursed by the Hon’ble Warren Hastings, 
Esqr., on account of the Madrissa from the 30th April 1781 to 
the 1st May 1782. 

1781. Rs. 

May. Paid Moulvey Musdodey for keeping a School ... 200 

House rent ... ... ... 100 

Wages ... ... ... 300 

@ Rs. 600 or 648 

Wages for keeping another School for 25 days. 

Rs. As. P. 

(a), 470 per month ... 391 10 9 

House rent & 51-8 p.m ... 42 14 9 

(m Rs. 434 9 6 or 469 5 9 
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Given to Moulaveys Essup and Musrief. 

Rs. As. P. 

2 Khillats contg. 4 pp ca 375 or 405 1,522 5 9 /301/ 

Rs. 

June. Paid Moulvey Musdodey for keeping a School... 200 

House rent ... 100 
Wages ... 300 

600 





Rs. 

As. 

P. 

Ditto ditto for keeping another|School 

470 

0 

0 

House rent 


• • • 

51 

8 

0 




521 

8 

0 


@ Rs. 1,121 8 or 1,211 

3 

6 

July. Paid Moulvey for keeping 



» 


another School 

• •• 

1,211 

3 

6 

Carried over 

• • * 

3,944 

12 

9 

Brought forward 


3,944 

12 

9 

1781. 






August Paid Moulvey Musdodey for keeping 




Schools, etc. 

1,211 

3 

6 

September ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

1,211 

3 

6 

October ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

1,211 

3 

6 

November ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

1,211 

3 

6 

December ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

1,211 

3 

6 

1782. 






January ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

1,211 

3 

6 

February ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

1,211 

3 

6 

March ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

1,211 

3 

6 

April ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

1,211 

3 

6 




14,845 

12 

3 

Amount paid to darogah for superintending 




the building 




% Rs. 350 

• ■ • 

... 

406 

0 

0 



C. Rs. 

15/251 

12 

3 
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(Without date) Warren Hastings. 

(Record No. 4 Cons., dated 3rd June 1782). 

Charges Of Corruption Against Sir Elljah Impey 

Readers of Dr. H. E. Busteed’s delightful Echoes from Old 
Calcutta will easily recall to mind that in allusion to a lucrative 
contract for keeping bridges or embankments of the Burdwan 
District in repair given to Sir Elijah Impey’s relative, Mr. 
Archibald Fraser, that we find Impey generally known by the 
sobriquet of Justice Pulbandi or the Venerable Pulbandi. /302/ 
Sir Philip Francis maintained that the real contractor was the 
Chief Justice himself. The following correspondence will throw 
full light on this subject as well as on the charge brought 
against the Chief 1 ustice for which he was recalled from Bengal 
by Lord §helburne to answer for the acceptance of the office 
of Judge of the Sudder Dewannee Adaulut which was affirmed 
to be contrary to law, and not only repugnant to the spirit of 
the Act and Charter, but fundamentally subversive of all its 
material purposes. 

Calcutta, 3rd April 1779. 

Gentlemen,— In reviewing the Proceedings of the Governor- 
General and Council in their Revenue Department, there is 
one subject which, I conceive, deserves the particular attention 
of the Court of Directors. I take this method of recommen¬ 
ding it through you to their immediate consideration, for 
reasons which undoubtedly will recur to you, as soon as you 
are possessed of the particular circumstances that belong 
to it. 

On the 10th of October 1777 a majority of the Board 
thought fit to give a contract for keeping the Pools at 
Moorshidabad in repair for two years to a Mr. Wattel, for the 
sum of 1,64,000 sicca rupees. Of this person I can give you 
no other information than that he is not in the Company’s 
service. His connections and situation in this country are 
equally unknown to me ; but I feel no hesitation in assuring 
you, that the contract is too profitable to be given to him for 
his sole benefit. 
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On the 13th of February* 1778 the majority thought fit to 
give a contract for repairing the Pools of the district of 
Burdwan to a Mr. Fraser, for two years, for the sum of 
1,80,000 sicca rupees; whereas in the settlement of that 
district formed by Sir John Clavering, Colonel Monson and 
myself for the years 1776 and 1777, the Raja’s officers had 
engaged and were bound to perform the same service for the 
sum of rupees (sicca) 25,000 per annum. Mr. Fraser is an 
under officer in the Supreme Court of Judicature, where I 
understand he is well /303/ provided for. You are to consider 
and judge of the views and principles which have guided the 
Governor-General and Council in the allotment of such a 
, business, on terms of such immoderate profit, to a person so 
circumstanced, as you will find Mr. Fraser to be. If you think 
fit to enquire into his situation and connections by referring to 
the consultations, you will find that I have gone as far in 
opposing the measure, as the delicate and personal nature of 
the question, and perhaps my own safety, would admit of. 
Let me only assure you, that it concerns the Company’s service 
in a very high degree. 

Some late Resolutions still more extraordinary and 
questionable than even those taken in the first instance, have 
brought these contracts again into view. On the 29th of 
December and 2nd of February! last it was determined to give 
Mr. Wattel and Mr. Fraser a grant of a continuation of their 
present contracts, respectively, for threes year each, to 
commence , from the expiration of such contracts, that is to 
commence at a time, when by law the present Government will 
have ceased to exist. I am informed that grants, so circum¬ 
stanced, are in themselves illegal and void, and as such Mr. 
Wheler and I have opposed them. The whole sum payable to 
Mr. Fraser of the Company’s Treasury is sicca Rupees 4,20,000 
which reckoning the current rupee at two shillings is equal to 
£48,720. Besides this you will observe that, in the second 
grant, Mr. Fraser is authorised to execute certain additional 

_ * Rev.€ons. 13th February 1778. 

t Rev. Cons. 45 Feb. 1779. 
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works, which properly belong to his contract, and to deliver in 
extra bills for the same upon honour , what such extra charge 
may amount to, or whether his whole real expense will not be 
covered by this supplemental condition, can only be matter of 
conjecture. The objection to the new clause, on the face of it, 
is that it leaves the Company open to an unlimited charge. 
The whole disbursement on account of Mr. Wattel’s contract 
will be sicca Rupees 4,12,000, £47,792. 

It is for the Company to consider whether they will allow 
their servants to bind them in this manner, for any term of 
years ad libitum, and to give away their property with such 
unbounded profusion. It is not possible, I think, that the /304/ 
purposes to be answered by so manifest a sacrifice of the 
Company’s interest to that of individuals, can be mistaken. In « 
the case of Mr. Fraser, the object meant to be provided for is 
sufficiently apparent, and very well understood in this place. 
The continuation of Mr. Wattel’s contract, I have reason to 
believe, is for the use of Dr. Burn and Sir John D’Oyly. 

If any material change shall take place in this Council, on 
the expiration of our present appointment, I should conceive 
that the new Administration would think it their duty to take 
into immediate consideration, whether the validity of the 
preceding grant ought not to be litigated. But I confess, that 
for my own part I should enter into such a litigation with great 
doubt and discouragement, and without a hope of success in 
any degree adequate to my private opinion of the wrong which 
the Company suffer. 

The Court of Directors will weigh and determine, whether 
it be not incumbent upon them to suppose their Government 
here, by the best opinions taken in England and by precise 
institutions and positive orders founded thereupon, let me only 
observe that no time ought to be lost, in sending out such 
orders and instructions as they may think the case requires, 
and it is not likely that individuals here, however upright and 
irreproachable in their own conduct, will act steadily and 
resolutely on such invidious ground, if they are not heartily 
supported by the direct authority and most decided approbation 
of their employers. 
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The grants given to Captain Macgowan will be brought 
before the Company by their Board of Commerce. I shall, 
therefore, content myself with referring you* to the several 
consultations in which those grants are recorded and with 
assuring you that they deserve your attention not less than the 
contracts which are immediately the subject of this letter. 

I have the honour to be, 
with the greatest respect, 
Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient and most humble Servant, 

P. Francis. /305/ 

To The Hon’ble Governor-General And The Gentlemen 
Of The Council. 

Hon’ble Sir And Sirs,—I hereby take the liberty of inclosing 
to you a copy of a letter which has lately come to my hands, 
the original of which I understand was written by Phillip 
Francis, Esqr., late a member of your Hon’ble Board, to the 
Select Committee of the Court of Directors, with the intent 
of fixing on me the imputation of what I esteem the meanest 
species of corruption ; when you have perused it you will not 
be surprised at my anxiety to refute the insinuations contained 
in it which is fully done by the affidavits which I have caused 
to be annexed to it. To those affidavits as far as they relate to 
me I am ready and willing to add my own confirmation on 
oath. 

It being necessary to communicate the copy of Mr. 
Francis’s letter to Messrs. Fraser and Bayne for the purpose 
of procuring their affidavits in answer to such parts of the 
letter as concerned me, they have desired to add to their 
affidavits such matters as they have thought necessary to clear 
away imputations which they think cast on them by the same 
letter and to deny some facts positively asserted therein. 

I have likewise written a letter, in which these are inclosed 
to the Court of Directors which I send to you unsealed. The 
purpose of this part of my address to you is to request that 

* Pub. Dept. 8th Dec. 1777, 14th December 1778, 22nd March 1779. 
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you will after having read the whole replace the several 
inclosures, seal it, and permit it to be transmitted to the Court 
of Directors by your next dispatch for Europe, and if it be 
not irregular that copies of the whole may be entered in 
Proceedings. 

I have learned from report but not from any letters 
which I have received from England that the same gentleman 
has accused me before a Committee of the House of 
Commons of having committed an offence against the Act 
of the 13th of His Present Majesty, by having accepted as a 
compromise with the Governor-General from your Hon’ble 
Board the office of Judge of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut 
with a large salary annexed thereto. The acceptance of the 
salary and not of the office I suppose to be charged as the 
crime. /306/ 

The Governor-General and Council are individually 
subjected to the same restrictions with regard to emoluments, 
in the same clauses in the Act, and by the same words as the 
Judges. Yet two of the Counsellors ( one within a year after 
the Act past and before he proceeded to Bengal) have been 
appointed openly by the East India Company, Commanders- 
in-Chief of the forces in India with considerable salaries and 
have received and enjoyed their salaries. I could not imagine 
after an office with a salary had been thus accepted by gentle¬ 
men under the same restrictions as I am, with the knowledge 
of the King’s Ministers, of the Parliament and of the whole 
nation, and after they were suffered to receive the emolument 
of their offices without molestation, that the acce; tance of 
an office of great trust and real business tho’ with a salary 
could be deemed illegal in me ; for I cannot conceive if the 
statute prohibits a Counsellor from accepting an office with 
emoluments, that the appointment having been made publicly 
and notoriously could alter the essence of the fact itself and 
except it out of the law ; tho’ as this past not only without 
censure, but with the full acquiescence of His Majesty’s 
Ministers, the Parliament and the nation at large, it was surely 
reasonable to infer that it was never esteemed to be witffln 
the Act. 
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But tho’ I never entertained an idea of its being an offence 
against the Act, I had scruples from other motives against 
applying the salary to my own use until the whole circumstances 
of the business should be perfectly known in England by those 
whose esteem for my character and conduct I was anxious 
to preserve, and by whose judgments I was resolved to be 
guided as to the propriety of retaining the emoluments of the 
office. With this resolution I apprized you by a letter which 
I addressed to you on the 5th of July 1781, the first I had the 
honour of writing to you, after you had annexed a salary to 
the office to which letter and your answer to it of the same 
date I take the liberty to refer you. On the same principles 
1 1 had long before writing that letter to you, and immediately 
after my acceptance of the office in October 1780, and before 
any salary was annexed to it informed the Lord High Chancellor 
of the appointment. Some time in /307/ January 1781, it was 
•communicated to me by your Secretary that you had been 
pleased to annex a salary of 5,000 sicca rupees to the office, 
•of this and with my resolution not to apply the salary to my 
own use if it should be thought improper, I informed the Lord 
High Chancellor and His Majesty’s Attorney-General by letters 
•dated in April 1781, and having for that purpose procured 
copies from your office of all your proceedings relative as v ell 
to the Provincial as Sudder Dewannee Adawluts I forwarded 
them in the same letters to England. These several letters 
were sent by the first conveyance from hence after each 
respective event had taken place. I wrote on the same subject 
and in the same manner to many of my friends. 

I did not write to His Majesty’s Secretaries of State, 
because as the whole of your Proceedings must be transmitted 
to one of them, these amongst the rest must have come 
officially before them, and could not escape their notice tho’ 
mixed with other voluminous matter, if they had given occasion 
either for censure or doubt respecting the propriety of it. 

As your Proceedings in the course of business would not 
only be subjected to the East India Company but to His 
Majesty’s Secretaries of State, as I had disclosed the- whole to 
the Lord High Chancellor and His Majesty’s Attorney-General, 
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and as the duties of the office were performed publicly, I must 
know that this transaction could not be kept a secret; from 
thence I trust a fair deduction may be made that I at least did! 
not think I was doing that which was criminal. 

Sir Robert Chambers having accepted from your Hon’ble 
Board the office of the Chief Justice of Chinsurah with a salary 
annexed thereto will evince that his opinion did not differ 
from mine with regard to the legality of the Act. 

How far publie utility weighed with me when I took charge 
of the office may be difficult of positive proof as the chief 
evidence of it must rest in my own breast; I will not, there¬ 
fore, offer my own averments and assurances on that subject, 
as I cannot expect them to meet with the general credit which 
I am conscious they deserve ; I shall likewise for /308/ similar • 
reasons decline to say anything myself of the utility of the 
office choosing to leave it to the attestations of others less 
biassed, and to the known effects of the appointment; for 
whether my having regulated the office and discharged the- 
duties of it, have or have not been attended with labour to- 
myself and good to the country, your Hon’ble Board have 
now full experience to determine, and to your candour I refer 
it for an impartial representation at home. 

If by compromise with the Governor-General is meant any 
agreement express or implied of any kind whatsoever that T 
should at all relax in any matter which had or was likely to- 
be contested between the Governor-General or Council and 
the Supreme Court, which is the only sense I can put on the 
word, I do most positively and solemnly deny the charge, and 
beg leave to refer to the recollection of the Governor-General 
whether I did not in the course of conversations when he 
talked of the expedience of the office being placed in my hands, 
explain to him that it was not to be expected that my holding 
the office should in the least vary my conduct with regard to 
the differences of opinion entertained by the Governor-General 
and Council and the Court, and whether he did not declare 
that no such thing was expected, and expressed some 
dissatisfaction that I had thought it necessary to use a caj^ion 
of that nature. And to the judges I appeal, whether in every 
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case wherein such differences of opinion were involved, I have 
not since the appointment persisted in the same uniform 
language and conduct which I held before the appointment. 
I had indeed both before and after the appointment, as soon 
as the subjects of the differences had been referred to England, 
as far as I could consistent with what I thought the duties of 
my office of Chief Justice, to the utmost of my power endea¬ 
voured to prevent all questions which might either revive the 
old or furnish new matter of contention between the Governor- 
General and Council and the Court, from coming to a public 
decision, that everything might remain in quiet and with as little 
ferment as possible till a remedy from home should be applied 
to the evil. But as this was the rule of my conduct as well 
•before as since the appointment /309/ this I can hardly think is 
intended to be referred to by the pretended compromise. 

It would ill become me after the trust and confidence with 
which you have honoured me, on account of any obloquy or 
personal attack which it may have submitted me to, by 
abandoning the office before you have taken order about it 
to replunge the administration of justice into that confusion 
from which I flatter myself I have in some small degree been 
the means of rescuing it, t have, therefore, to this time carried 
on the civil business of the office, which I think I might lawfully 
do, as the new Act of Parliament which confirms the Court 
authorises it to be held by the Governor-General and Council, 
or some committee thereof, or appointed thereby. But as it 
is now by that Act erected into a Court of Record and an 
appeal is given from it to His Majesty and it is made a Court 
of Criminal Jurisdiction for the purpose of hearing, trying, 
determining and punishing offences committed in the collection 
of the revenues, I must submit to your Hon’ble Board whether 
it is not become necessary to take into consideration by whom 
and in what manner that justice which is now of a criminal 
as well as a civil nature should be administered, and this leads 
me to remind you more particularly that the rules and 
regulations already formed by you, relate only to civil suits, 
and that there are none which will apply to the new criminal 
jurisdiction now given to the Court. 
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I have before mentioned that I have hitherto carried on 
the business of the Court in the usual manner ; but as some 
time has now elapsed since the arrival of the new Act of 
Parliament, I thought it my duty to inform you of what 
relates to myself, as it is connected as well with your public 
acts as my own, and to remind you of the necessity of making 
provisions with regard to the Court. 

I shall for the same reasons which have prevailed on me 
to the present time, still continue to go on with the civil depart¬ 
ment of the Court, but must decline hearing, trying and 
determining on any complaints of a criminal nature, should 
any such be preferred to the Court, both because there are 
no rules laid down for proceedings in such cases J310J and 
because I do not know it was your intention that I should. 
The holding such jurisdiction being totally different in its 
nature and consequences from that which you have commis¬ 
sioned me to execute. 

I must request that the consideration of these matters may 
be brought before your Hon’ble Board on as early a day as 
your Proceedings will with convenience admit. 

I have the honour to be, 
Hon’ble Sir and Sirs, 

Your very obedient humble Servant, 

E. Impey 

Calcutta, 8th August 1782 

I have been obliged to delay the sending in this letter as 
Mr. Bayne desired to consult his papers at Baugnan before he 
swore to his Affidavit. 

The Chief Justice having appealed to me for the truth of 
his relation of a conversation which passed between him and 
myself at the time in which it was proposed to establish the 
new office of Sudder Dewanny Adawlaut to place him at the 
head of it. I reply I do not remember the particulars of any 
of the conversations which passed between us upon that 
subject, and cannot, therefore, confirm by any direct testimony 
the truth of what he has asserted. But I can affirm what 
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probably will be deemed equivalent to it, that such is the 
respect which I have ever held for the character of the Chief 
Justice and so delicate has my conduct towards him ever been, 
even at the time when I thought his acts and those of his 
brethren most dangerous to this Government and personally 
hostile to its members, that I am certain that if he had sub¬ 
mitted to explain himself to me in the terms which he has 
quoted, I should have replied in the manner which he has men¬ 
tioned, and that I should have felt and expressed the greatest 
repungnance to receive such an explanation, as it implied but 
the possibility of my entertaining a base suspicion of his 
character. My real motives, and all my motives, for recommend¬ 
ing that this office might be conferred on him were contained in 
.the public reasons on which I supported the recommendation. 
/311/ 

I had myself had a principal share in framing a judicial 
Constitution, for which I had promised myself credit ; but this 
from an unhappy defect in the act of Parliament of the 13 th 
of his present Majesty, having thrown doubts on the legality 
of the Constitution and impressed the minds of those to whom 
the executive charge of it was committed with fear for their 
personal responsibility in the discharge of it, was thereby 
rendered ineffectual. The offices appointed for the administra¬ 
tion of Justice existed only in the salaries annexed to them ; 
none of the Judges (these called Superintendents) daring to 
act, except in a very few instances of too public a notoriety. 

I know it to be the decided opinion of the Chief Justice 
that these Judges might legally exercise the functions assigned 
them and his opinion was generally known, but as it was 
qualified with distinctions which still left room for the opera¬ 
tions of their personal fears the effect was not altered by it. To 
remove those fears, to discourage appeals and carry suits to the 
Supreme Court; and to preclude the causes of it by a more 
regular conduct of the Judges of the Dewanny Courts I advised 
the Board to place them all under the control, instruction and 
the protection of the Head of that Court, the dread of which 
had hitherto proved the impediment to their acting. This, 
was my first and leading motive, I had others which I 
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enumerated in my minute. I ventured to foretell the great 
effects of this institution, and I have not only seen my promise 
verified in the event, but I have had the satisfaction of hearing 
many who had laboured to dissuade me from proposing it, and 
who had dreaded the worst evils from it, avow their error, 
and attest the public benefit derived from it to the inhabitants 
of the provinces, and credit to the Government. 

When I have said that my minute in which I recommended 
the present judicial system, contains many motives, perhaps 
I may have deceived myself. It is not easy for a man to 
ascertain in the movements of his own affections the precise 
lien at which his zeal to discharge a public obligation ceases 
and unites with that which private interest or private friendship 
may describe. I verily believe that I had no motive but that 
which I have assigned, and these all spring from public /312/ 
afid laudable considerations. Yet when these had produced 
their effect, I will not deny that I was pleased with an 
opportunity of being the instrument of placing in a conspicuous 
and creditable position of this service, and I may add profitable 
a man for whom I entertained a sincere friendship, grounded 
on a knowledge of his personal virtues, and an acquaintance 
of more than thirty years. 

I do not except that my general declaration of the benefits 
attained from the appointment shall be taken as evidence 
of them. The fact will best appear from the extracts of our 
correspondence with the Sudder Dewanny Court since its last 
establishment and the copy of the Regulations which the Chief 
Justice has with equal labour and ability framed for the 
guidance and process of the inferior courts. 

W. Hastings 


(N. D.) 

(Cons. 19, dated 19th August 1782) 

The affidavit of Archibald Fraser, Esqr., sworn before the 
Honourable Mr. Justice Hyde on the sixteenth day of August 
one thousand seven hundred and eighty-two. 

Archibald Fraser of Calcutta Gentleman maketh oath and 
says that some time in the end of the year one thousand seven 
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hundred and seventy-six when John Mills Gentleman was 
.appointed to the office of Superintendent of the Police of the 
•town of Calcutta vacant by the death of Alexander Macraby, 
.Esqr., Brother-in-Law as this Deponent has heard and believes 
of Philip Francis, Esqr., late a Counsellor of this settlement, 
it being rumoured the the said John Mills would not long 
reside in Bengal, he this Deponent by the mediation of Sir 
Elijah Impey applied to the Governor-General for his interest 
to succeed to the office when it should become vacant and was 
informed by the said Sir Elijah Impey that the Governor had 
promised his interest when the vacancy should happen and 
-desired that this Deponent would in the meantime employ 
himself in such manner as would instruct him to execute the 
'Duties of the office ; that the said John Mills having in 
•consequence as this Deponent has heard and believes of 
•complaints preferred against him for offences in his office 
,/313/ by the Judges of the Supreme Court been obliged to 
vacate his office. The said Sir Elijah told this Deponent 
that he wished this Deponent would not urge the Governor- 
General to keep his promise with regard to the succession 
to the said office, he Sir Elijah then declaring that he was 
■apprehensive that if he this Deponent succeeded to the vacancy, 
it might cause a suspicion that he Sir Elijah had joined in 
preferring such complaints against the said John Mills not from 
principles of justice, but for the purpose of serving the interest 
■of this Deponent, as this Deponent is a son of the Brother of 
the mother of the said Sir Elijah and then lived in his family 
and that Sir Elijah further informed this Deponent that he 
had expressed the same sentiments to the Governor-General 
and that the Governor-General had promised to serve this 
Deponent in some other way. And this Deponent further 
says that Charles Stafford Playdell, Esqr., was appointed to 
the office in the room of the said John Mills. And this 
Deponent verily believes if Sir Elijah Impey had not for these 
reasons desired this Deponent to waive the promise so made 
by the Governor-General he this Deponent should have 
succeeded to the said office. And this Deponent further 
says that some time in the latter end of the year one thousand 
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seven hundred and seventy-seven, or the beginning of the 
year one thousand seven hundred and seventy-eight this. 
Deponent was informed that he had been appointed to the 
office of the Coroner of this Town, but he this Deponent 
disliking the nature of the attendance in such office, and not 
being sufficiently instructed in Law with the duties of the 
same, did beg leave to decline the acceptance of such office. 
That soon after, but on what particular day this Deponent 
at this distance of time cannot say, George Bogle, Esqr., now- 
deceased came to this Deponent who was then alone in his. 
Bed chamber and advised this Deponent to make proposals, 
to the Governor-General and council for a contract to keep the 
Government Pools of the Burdwan District in repair for the 
space of two years, and the said George Bogle then acquainted 
this Deponent that by the neglect of the said Pools for the two 
preceding years an adequate sum ( as the said George Bogle 
saici ) not having been allowed they were in a very ruinous 
condition, and that the said George Bogle suggested to this 
/314/ Deponent in what terms it would be proper to make 
proposals for the said contract and did at the same time 
recommend that John Bayne Gentleman, whom he the said 
George Bogle recommended as a person well-skilled in such 
business to be Agent to this Deponent for the carrying the 
said contract into Execution ; that he this Deponent did on 
the naxt day and before he acceded to the said proposition 
acquaint Sir Elijah Impey with what has past between the said 
George Bogle and this Deponent and asked the advice of 
the said Sir Elijah who answered this Deponet to this effect,, 
that he knew nothing of the nature of the business or what 
were proper proposals to make, but that if he this Deponent 
thought he could derive profit therefrom he Sir Elijah would 
have no objection to this Deponent's engaging therein. That 
in consequence of the advice of the said George Bogle 
and assent of the said Sir Elijah he this Deponent did 
make proposal to the Governor-General and Council in the 
terms suggested by the said George Bogle without any 
variation whatsoever and that in some short time after he; 
was informed that his proposals had been accepted, '"ftnd 
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this Deponent further says that he verily believes the said 
proposition was made to this Deponent without the privity 
or knowledge of Sir Elijah Impey and that the said Sir Elijah 
was totally ignorant of anything relative hereto, until he this 
Deponent informed him thereof as is before related. And 
this Deponent further says that he verily believes the said 
Sir Elijah did not at any time apply to or solicit the Governor- 
General or any other person whatsoever on that subject 
before the said proposals were accepted by the Governor- 
General and Council. And this Deponent further says, that 
on or about the month of December one thousand seven 
hundred and seventy-eight the said John Bayne represented 
to this Deponent that every ( ? ) great inundation had happened 
by which a greater expense was incurred by this Deponent 

than was expected at the time of his entering into the contract, 

* 

and that it would be highly beneficial to the country to prevent 
such inundations in future which could not be checked by 
the Pools which this Deponent was by this contract bound to 
repair, that certain works should be erected which said works 
were called by the said /315/ John Bayne Dobunds and 
which did not belong to the said contract, as by the said 
contract bearing date on or about the sixteenth day of April 
one thousand seven hundred and seventy-eight and by a 
renewed contract bearing date the sixteenth day of February 
one thousand seven hundred and seventy-nine reference being 
thereunto had will fully appear ; for the erecting of which 
said new works he this Deponent was to receive no considera¬ 
tion whatsoever by the contract and recommended this 
Deponent to apply to the Governor-General and Council to 
contract for erecting the same on a calculation then made by 
the said John Bayne of the amount of expense likely to be 
incurred in the erecting thereof. And this Deponent further 
says that the said John Bayne did propose to this Deponent 
to lay out whole of the sum to be allowed for the said works 
on the said works. And this Deponent further says that the 
said John Bayne calculated the expense which would be 
incurred by erecting the said new works, and this Deponent 
did make proposals to the Governor-General and Council to 

16 
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perform the said works according to such calculation, but the 
said Governor-General and Council did not agree to allow 
to this Deponent any specific sum for the expenses of the said 
work, but did authorise this Deponent to erect the said new 
works and engaged to pay to this Deponent such sums in 
advance, so that no advances should on one occasion exceed 
five thousand sicca Rupees, as should be necessary for the 
same, he this Deponent accounting for such advances if requi¬ 
red, not upon honour, as is mentioned in the said letter said to 
be written by the said Philip Francis, Esqr., but upon oath, as 
by the said renewed contract will fully appear. And this 
Deponent further says that he verily believes, the whole sums 
advanced for the said new works and more than such sums 
have been really and bona fide expended on the said new 
works as the said John Bayne who has acted during the terms 
of <he said contract as sole agent for this Deponent has 
frequently declared to him this Deponent, that the whole of 
such advances and more has been so expended. And this 
Deponent further iays that no profit, benefit or emolument 
whatsoever to the best of the knowledge and belief of this 
Deponent by any means whatsoever has been derived from 
the erecting of the said /316/ Dobunds to this Deponent by 
the same, save and except as is expressed in the affidavit of 
the said John Bayne. And this Deponent further says that 
he has to the best of his knowledge fulfilled his contracts 
faithfully in every particular he h iving continually required 
his said sole agent to spare no expense whatsoever in keeping 
the Pools for the reparation of which he this Deponent has 
contracted in the best condition possible and the said John 
Bayne has from t ; me to time assured this Deponent he has so 
done and has at different times brought in bills and vouchers 
for the same to a very high amount the whole of which 
accounts respectively both the otd pools and the new works 
this Deponet is ready and willingly to subject to the inspection 
of the Governor-General and Council, and to verify the 
same on oath, as far as is within the knowledge of this 
Deponent And this Deponent further says that no •part 
whatever of the sum advanced for the said new works have 
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been applied to the use of this Deponent. And this Deponent 
further says that he did request the said Sir Elijah Impey to 
apply to the Governor-General for his interest to procure the 
first contract to be renewed, and he the said Sir Elijah did 
promise this Deponent that he would do so, and this Deponent 
believes, that the said Sir Elijah did apply to the Governor- 
General on that behalf. And this Deponent further saith that 
he has seen a paper which he has been told is a copy of the 
letter which he has been informed was written by Philip 
Francis, Esq., herein before mentioned, by which this Deponent 
understand the said Philip Francis meant to convey insinuations 
prejudicial to the said Sir Elijah Impey, wherefore this 
Deponent has thus disclosed upon oath all and every part that 
the Sir Elijah has acted with regard to the said contracts as 
far as it has come to the knowledge of this Deponent which he 
verily believes has proceeded solely from the friendship and 
affection which the said Sir Elijah has from his earliest 
childhood ever and uniformly entertained for this Deponent, 
aud more particularly as the said Sir Elijah Impey when he was 
about to leave England and proceed to Bengal, requested this 
Deponent then a Chief Mate in the service of the East India 
Company to relinquish his pursuits in that line, and trust to 
the interest of the said Sir Elijah to provide for this Deponent 
in India which this /317/ Deponent did accordingly. And this 
Deponent further says that the said Sir Elijah has been very 
solicitous as this Deponent believes to promote the interest of 
this Deponent, that as the education of this Deponent had not 
been such as qualified him for the higher and more lucrative 
offices in the Supreme Court ( as the said-Sir'Elijah has often 
declared to this Deponent) *the said Sir Elijah procured him 
this Deponent to be appointed sealer of the said court soon 
after its first institution, to which office a yearly salary of Arcot 
Rupees Two Thousand and no more is annexed and that this 
Deponent held no other office t whatsoever. in the Supreme 
Court until the month of December in the year one thousand 
seven hundred and seventy-six, when he was appointed 
Examiner in the said Court to which office a yearly salary of 
Arcot Rupees six thousand noj more is^annexed and that he 
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has not at any time held any other office in the said Court 
except the offices above mentioned. And this Deponent further 
says, that the profits of the said two offices including fees and 
salaries after the necessary deductions for clerks and contingen¬ 
cies would not if this Deponent did not lodge and board 
gratis in the family of the said Sir Elijah be more than would 
be necessary to maintain him, this Deponent in decency and 
with common necessaries. And this Deponent further saith 
that the said Sir Elijah Impey has not, or has any other person 
on his behalf or in trust for him, received directly or indirectly 
any profit, reward or emolument whatsoever for or on account 
of the said contracts or contract or of any offices or office, 
appointments or appointment, profits or profit made or held 
by this Deponent, and that the said Sir Elijah Impey has net 
received any promise, insinuation or hint from which the said 
§ir Elijah Impey can derive any expectation whatsoever, that 
he or any one for him shall in future be benefited by the same. 

A. Fraser 

Sworn at Calcutta, the sixteenth 

day of August 1782. Before me. J. Hyde. /318/ 

The Affidavit of John Bayne Gentleman made before the 
Hon’ble Mr. Justice Hyde on the sixteenth day of August one 
thousand seven hundred and eighty-two. 

John Bayne of Baugnan in the district of Burdwan 
Gentleman maketh oath and says that he has acted as Sole 
Agent to Archibald Fraser Gentleman for the carrying into 
execution a certain contract entered into with the Gevernor- 
General and Council of this Presidency by the said Archibald 
Fraser dated on or about the sixteenth of April in the year 
one thousand seven hundred and seventy-eight for repairing 
the Government Pools of the district of Burdwan as also a 
renewed contract entered into by the same parties bearing date 
the sixteenth day of February one thousand seven hundred and 
seventy-nine ; as well for the same purposes as for erecting 
certain new works and that he has so acted from the 
commencement of the said contracts to the present hour. 
That this Deponent did on or about the month of February 
one thousand and seven hundred and seventy-eight proceeded 
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to the Province of Burdwan for the purposes of surveying and 
repairing the said Pools which he found in a ruinous condition 
and verily believes from the appearance they made that very 
small sums had been expended in repairing the same for 
the two preceding years, and this Deponent hath hereunto 
annexed an office copy of a Report dated the first day of 
February one thousand seven hundred and seventy-eight by 
John Kinloch, Esqr., Superintendent of Poolbundy Repairs 
which appears of the said copy to have been made in con¬ 
sequence of an order of the Chief and Council of Burdwan. 
And this Deponent says that during the time the first year's 
repairs of the Pools were carrying on as well as after the 
same had accordingly to the best of this Deponent’s judgement 
aftd abilities been completely finished, the said Pools sustained 
considerable damage occasioned by various causes particularly 
by the extraordinary rains of the season and by the rapid* 
torrents from the mountains both of which last mentioned 
causes were by the Ryots and others resident on the spot 
represented to this Doponent to have been more severe than 
during the four preceding years, which representation this 
Deponent believes to have been true. /319/ And this Depo¬ 
nent further says that from the observations he had made 
on the inundations and from the probable bad consequences 
to cultivation which he judged likely to ensue from the 
change of the course of particular parts of the Rivers that 
were then nearly approaching the Pools which were the 
object of the first contract, he this Deponent did then and 
now does believe that certain additional works called Debunds 
were necessary for the security of the cultivation of the 
country and did therefore on or about the month of December 
one thousand seven hundred and seventy-eight advised the 
said Archibald Fraser to apply to the Governor-General and 
Council to contract for the erection of the said Debunds. 
And this Deponent did make a calculation to the best of 
this Deponent’s judgment of the expenses necessary for erecting 
the same and did communicate the same to the said Archibald 
Fraser. And this Deponent further says that the erecting 
such new works formed no part of the works to be performed 
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under the first contract as by the said two contracts will 
appear. And this Deponent further says that he did not 
include in such calculation any pecuniary reward for labour 
and trouble in superintending the erection of the same, 
either to the said Archibald Fraser or to him this Deponent, 
but that the whole of the money which should be allowed for 
the same should be expended on the said new works. And 
this Deponent further says that greater damages had been 
done to the Pools by inundations after this Deponent had first 
repaired the same than the said Archibald Fraser had reason 
to expect wherefore and because the said Archibald Fraser or 
his Agents would be at great additional trouble in erecting 
such new works he this Deponent did then and now thinks 
it was reasonable that the said first contract should be con¬ 
tinued to the said Archibald Fraser for the space of three 
^/ears beyond the first term of two years and did, therefore, 
advise the said Archibald Fraser to apply to the Governor- 
General and Council for the renewal of the first mentioned 
contract for the term of three years as aforesaid, and this 
Deponent further says that as Agent for the said Archibald 
Fraser he has from time to time according to the best of his 
skill kept the said Pools in good repair and has not where he 
has thought the same /320/ necessary spared no expense for 
the due reparation of the same and has actually expended 
yearly and every year large sums of money in repairing the 
same as by the accounts of the disbursements of this Deponent 
will fully appear. And this Deponent further says that he hath 
received the whole of the money which was paid for the 
said new works and that not one Rupee thereof had passed 
through the hands of the said Archibald Fraser and that the 
whole of the same down to this day does not exceed the sum of 
forty thousand sicca rupees and that he this Deponent not 
only expended the whole of the same in the erecting of the 
said new works, but has disbursed a sum exceeding five 
thousand sicca rupees. And this deponent further says the 
said sum last mentioned still remains due in arrear to this 
Deponent, though by the terms of the renewed contract the 
said Archibald Fraser was entitled to receive the same in 
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advance. And this Deponent further saith that he will not 
take upon him upon oath to say that the erecting the said 
Debunds have not eventually saved some expense in the 
reparation of the old pools, but on his oath says that so far 
from the whole real expense to be incurred for the reparation 
of the old Pools being covered by the renewed contract he had 
in erecting the same laid out large sums of money in the 
repairs of the said old Pools and that the whole saving of 
expenses in repairing the said old Pools during the whole 
period of the contract cannot amount to a larger sum than 
four thousand sicca rupees, though this Deponent verily 
belives that such savings have not amounted to the last 
mentioned sum. And this Deponent further says that he 
hath not accounted for the profits of the said contract with 
any other person but the said Archibald Fraser and that the 
said Deponent never did nor does believe that Sir Elijah lmpey 
or any other person for or in trust for him or on his account 
directly or indirectly is benefited by the profits of the same. 
And this Depanent further says that the Accounts and Books 
of the said new works have been by him kept separate and 
distinct from the accounts and books of the money he disbur¬ 
sed for the annual repairs of the Pools the object of the first 
contract and that the said accounts and books contain a true 
and just account of all/321 / moneys received and disbursed 
for and on account of the said new works and that it will 
appear from the said Books and Accounts that no part of the 
forty thousand sicca rupees received by him this Deponent 
nor of the sum which he now stands in advance has been 
applied for any other purpose whatever than that of erecting 
the said new works. That the said books have been made 
up by this Deponent from the commencement of the said 
new works down to the end of the Bengal year one thousand 
ond hundred and eighty-eight which he this Deponent is 
ready and willing to lay before the Governor-General and 
Council on oath if required and will if so required so soon 
as the business of the present year one thousand one 
hundred and eighty-nine is finished with the utmost expedition 
make up the accounts thereof and in like manner if required 
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lay the same on oath before the Governor-General and 
Council. 

John Bayne. 

Sworn at Calcutta the sixteenth 

day of August 1782. Before me. J. Hyde. 

To— Alexander Higginson, Esq.. Chief, etc., Provincial 
Council of Revenue, Burdvvan. 

Gentleman, —In obedience to your orders of the 15th 
November last, I proceeded to make a circuit of the Bunds 
of this province, and being now returned I beg leave to address 
you on the subject of my enquiry. Your instructions 
particularly pointed out to me to visit and inspect the Bunds 
in general, and especially those which had suffered during the 
last rainy season, to form an estimate of the expense which 
might be required for the ensuing repairs, and to ascertain 
the amount which has been disbursed during the last season ; 
these duties 1 have endeavoured to fulfil as far as time and 
circumstances would admit, ai d shall now take the liberty to 
offer to you my observations upon the several points of your 
instructions. When I left Burdwan I proceeded to those 
Pergunnahs which are situated upon the Damooder, namely, 
Havilliah. Beligur, Boorsoot and Billiah. The Bunds of those 
Pergunnahs I inspected throughout, and found they had been 
so totally /322/ neglected for the last two seasons that they 
were nearly on a level with the lands, and at those places 
where the current of the river particularly set, there were 
many and large breaches, by which considerable tracts of the 
adjoining lands had been totally inundated, and appeared 
waste and uncultivated. The Pergunnahs of Billiah being of 
a very low situation have suffered more considerably than 
some others, and except the large bunds of Boilah and Ampdah, 
there is not the appearance of any others for a tract of ten 
coss, in which space the ryotts themselves had used the only 
endeavours for the preservation of the lands which being very 
inadequate to the work, they suffered very much from the 
casualties of the season. The above large bunds extend also 
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to nearly ten coss each and are (from breaches formed by the 
force of the river) a very small protection to the land in so 
much that the Pergunnah may now be deemed totally defence¬ 
less, these four Pergunnahs, from the course of the Damooder 
being winding, and forming itself into strong eddies, are 
particularly to be attended to in the repairs. 

I next proceeded to Mundulghat and those Pergunnahs 
which are situated upon the Roopnarain, Selai and Cossai 
Rivers. The Bunds of Mundulghat being the largest and 
great.st extent of any in the Province, and the repair of it 
being so materially and immediately necessary for the preserva¬ 
tion of the crops I was particularly attentive to its condition. 
The large Bund extends about nine coss upon these different 
.rivers, and is the chief protection for their inundations ; within 
this capital bund there are many lesser ones against the Nullahs 

-and small water courses which branch from these rivers. In 

% 

both the breaches are numerous but particularly in the large 
one, by which many extensive and valuable tracts of land 
have been totally ruined and their crops destroyed during the 
last rains. The ryotts, as the only means of preserving their 
property, exerted themselves very much in filling up the 
breaches as they were made, but tbeir labour was so insufficient 
that at present the condition of the bund is very little improved 
by them ; the state which 1 have thus exhibited of the principal 
and most extensive bunds I can /323/ apply in a pro¬ 
portional degree to the whole, they being universally in such 
decay that the most speedy and substantial repair becomes 
absolutely necessary for the preservation of the revenue of a 
large and the most valuable part of the Province. The great 
expense which will now be incurred in this work must be 
attributed solely to neglect and inattention of the Raja’s 
Officers for the last two years, because on that account the 
work now to be done becomes double to what it possibly 
could have been had the annual repairs been properly and 
regularly applied. Although the estimate of repairs which 
accompanies this address amounts to the sum of sicca Rupees 
1,19,405-13-0, yet I conceive it not to be more than is 
absolutely necessary to put the Bunds once in a solid and 
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substantial condition; this being once effected, the annual 
expense of Pool Bundy will be greatly decreased and the 
Province perfectly defended from such inundation which have 
brought ruin on such numbers of the inhabitants and have 
proved of such detriment to the public revenue. The estimate 
which I have formed was collected in the course of my circuit 
from the Munduls and Conoys (or head labourers) of the 
several villages \ they have been constantly employed in the 
business of the repair and have a very competent and sufficient 
knowledge of the work ; the particular estimates as formed 
by them are too voluminous to be now translated, but for 
the information of the Board I enclose a translation of the 
estimate for the pergunnah Chuttrah which is similar to all 
the others and formed upon the same principles. In endeavour¬ 
ing to comply with your instructions for obtaining a knowledge 
of the expense incurred in the repairs of last season, I called 
upon the several darogahs who had been employed in that 
business, but found that they had all quitted the districts upon 
my going out and had carried with them every paper and 
person that could have given me any information ; the general 
intelligence I got from the inhabitants was that the Darogah 
was carried at that time to Burdwan by the Rajah’s officers 
for the purpose of explaining their accounts and it appears 
to me to have been with a view of frustrating every attempt 
of mine to acquire the knowledge I was instructed to do. 
/324/ The information I was able to obtain from the ryotts 
and some Gomastahs (who had been employed by the 
Darogahs) together with my own observation proves that a 
very trifling part of the sum was applied to the repairs and that 
the greatest part has been embezzled. I beg leave to lay 
before you a translation of some petitions presented to me 
by the ryotts in Pergunnah Boorsut, and it was confirmed 
to me such methods were used in every Pergunnah, the 
circumstances of which they are ready to prove if you shall 
think proper to call upon them. 

I also beg leave to acquaint you that notwithstanding I 
furnished with Purwarnahs to the Tanadars of the districts to 
attend me and render me every assistance in my progress, yet 
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it was with some difficulty I could get them to attend and a 
few of those who did, it was with reluctance on their part 
that they afforded me assistance. 

I beg leave to observe to you, Gentlemen, that there is- 
time sufficient before the ensuing rains to put the Pools in 
proper repair, and whoever is entrusted with the work cannot 
plead want of time as an excuse for any neglect. 

I am. Gentlemen, with respect, 
Your most obedient servant, 

John Kinlock, 

Sub. the Pool Repairs. 


Burdwan 
1st February 1778 
A true copy. 

(Sd.) W. Farquharson, 

Actg. Secy. 

A true copy. * 

(Sd.) W. Webber, 

Secy., Rev. Dept. /325/ 


Estimate of the advances absolutely necessary to be- 
expended this season for putting the Bunds of this Province 
in a thorough repair. 



R. 

As. 

P 

Gullaboom 

1,033 

8 

0 

Champanogony 

214 

8 

0 

Baggah 

324 

6 

0 

Havillah 

2,109 

0 

0 

Biligur 

4,313 

7 

0 

Boorsutt, New Pools 

14,095 

0 

0 

Billiah 

24,531 

0 

0 

Mundulghat 

37,305 

0 

0 

Chuttuah 

11,103 

0 

0 

Burdah, New Pools 

7,408 

0 

0 

Chunde'rconah 

1,976 

0 

0 

Jahanabad 

1,920 

0 

0 

Byrah 

3,400 

0 

0 

Chomuah 

4,102 

• 0 

0 
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Hary Paul 

73 

0 

0 

Arssah 

503 

0 

0 

Momirshy 

634 

0 

0 

Ranihatti 

161 

0 

0 

Turrisff Guttaol 

4,200 

0 

0 

Total Sa. Rs. 

1,19,401 

13 

0 


E. E 

(Sd.) John Kinlock, 
Supdt., Poolbandy Repairs. 


TO THE HO.VBLE THE COURT OF DIRECTORS 

I have the honour of inclosing you a copy of a letter which 
I understand was written to your Select Committee by Philip 
Francis, Esqr., late a Counsellor of this Presidency. If I am 
irregular in my correspondence, I hope you will attribute it to 
my anxiety to refute in the most open manner insinuations 
/326/ contained therein which are levelled at my reputation 
by innuendoes which cannot and which I do not wish to be 
misunderstood. This I am confident you will think fully done 
to your complete conviction by the two affidavits which I have 
annexed thereto. 

To the truth of these affidavits as far as they relate to me, 
and that everything is set forth therein, which can in any wise 
concern me I am ready to add my own oath. 

I have requested your Governor-General and Council to 
record the whole on their Proceedings and have taken the 
liberty of addressing the Court of Directors at large rather 
than your Select Committee to which Mr. Francis has 
addressed his letter that I may have as full a reparation for the 
injury which has been done me as the nature of the case will 
admit, by bringing to a more public attention not only my own 
vindication, but both the spirit and mode with which that 
gentleman has practised the conveying secret informations, 
much more calculated to defame than to accuse, to instil 
suspicion than to establish guilt. 
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That the reparation cannot be adequate to the injury I 
have received, I have to lament; the writer of that letter knew 
as well as I do the force of first impressions, the weakness of 
defences made at a distant period and the improbability of 
their being read candidly, or even coming to the hands of all 
who have imbibed prejudices. 

I have the honour to be. Gentlemen, 
your most obedient humble servant 


Calcutta, 

8th August 1782. /327/ 


(Sd.) E. Impey. 



II 


NAND KUMAR AND HIS ALLEGED EARLY FORGERIES. 

Nawab Mir Jafar, who was very much attached to 
Maharajah Nand Kumar, did not fail to put in a recommenda¬ 
tion for him even when dying. In February 1765 the Nawab 
from his deathbed wrote to the Governor, John Spencer, 
thus :— 

[ 2549, February 7, 1765- ] From the Nawab Mir 
Jafar to the Governor. Has already informed the Governor 
of the Nawab Najm-ud-daulah having taken his seat on the 
masnad and put on the khalat. Mr. Middleton also must 
ha«e written to the Governor about this. Has been ill for 
some days and his disorder daily increases. Consequently 
sees no hope of recovery. If he should recover his health, 
he will acquaint the Governor fully with his affairs ; but if 
it should happen otherwise, he commits the Nawab Najm-ud- 
daulah, the Nawab Najabat Ali Khan, the Nawab Mubarak- 
ud-daulah and the rest of his family, together with the Raja 
Nand Kumar to the care and protection of the Governor 
and the gentlemen of the Council. Hopes that the said 
persons will receive the same kindness as they were used 
during His Excellency’s lifetime. P.S —Request that this 
letter may be answered soon. “Your servant” Raja Nand 
Kumar is ready in obedience and attachment. P.S.—It is 
hoped that “we” shall receive the same kindness from the 
Governor and the gentlemen of the Council as “we” did 
from the Nawab. 

This is the last letter addressed by the Nawab Mir Jafar 
to the Governor of Bengal, as he died on the 6th February 
1765. The following letters were addressed respectively by 
the Nawab Najm-ud-daulah and Maharaja Nand Kumar 
announcing the death of the Nawab Mir Jafar. /380/ 

[2551. February 7, 1765.] From the Nawab Najm-mJ- 
daulah to the Governor. Intimates that the Nawab Mir Jafar, 
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Ms father, breathed his last on Tuesday, the 14th of Shaban 
at a quarter-past one in the afternoon. Immediately on 
hearing the news, Mr. Middleton, Mr. George Gray, Mr. 
Stables, Mr. Droze, etc., came to condole with the writer, 
who by their advice and counsel took his seat on the masnad 
and caused this to be proclaimed through the city. As he 
considers it his duty to promote the interest of the people 
and the prosperity of the country, he will set about his work 
with great eagerness. Hopes for the protection. Remains 
firm to the agreement made by the late Nawab with the 
English. 

[2552. February 7, 1765.] From Raja Nand Kumar. 
On the 7th of Shaban His Excellency the Nawab Mir Jafar 
by reason of the severity of his illness left off the management 
of affairs and wrote to the Governor of his having seated his 
son the Nawab Najm-ud-daulah in his place on the masncd. 
From that time His Excellency’s malady daily increased and 
and he grew more and more feeble. This morning, the 14th 
Shaban , he called for the writer and placing him by his side, 
rested his head on his lap and spoke very much about his 
affairs. The particulars thereof are too tedious to admit 
of a repetition, but the substance of them was that the writer 
should get a letter written and dispatched to the Governor 
recommending his son Najm-ud-daulah and rest of his 
family, together with the writer. By the time this business 
was ended it was 12 o’clock. Then His Excellency’s 
countenance denoted impossibility of recovery and within 
three gharis he “departed from his perishable world to one 
that is everlasting” “to relate the excess of our grief and 
affliction on this occasion would require volumes.” Mr. 
Middleton, Mr. George Gray, Mr. Droze, and other gentle¬ 
men hastened to comfort the children of His Excellency and 
were unanimous in advising Najm-ud-daulah not to give 
way to sorrow and lamentation, but to administer consola¬ 
tion to others. Accordingly, the young Nawab sat on the 
masnad« He hopes for the support of the Governor to 
whom he has written a letter containing an account of 
these particulars. “By the grace of God” he will in no wise 
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be remiss in the business of /381 / the Company and in 
endeavouring to please the the Governor and promote 
the welfare of the people. He will manifest even a greater 
affection for the English than did the late Nawab. In 
performing the duties of a well-wisher, the writer will also 
do more than he did before. And as the late Nawab 
before he died recommended the writer to the care of the 
English, it is hoped that he too will be favoured and 
supported. 

Henry Vansittart retired from the Governorship of Bengal 
and was succeeded by John Spencer on 3rd December 1764. 
The latter was brought down from Bombay, and the death 
of Mir Jafar and the accession of a new Nawab to the masnad 
of Moorshidabad were most opportune to improve his fortune. 
He and the members of the Bengal Council made the most 
of this splendid opportunity. To what extent they profited 
by this change in the Bengal subahdari is told in the following 
letter* from Mahomed Reza Khan to /382/ Lord Clive, 

* June 26, 1765, 2667. From Muhammad Reza Khan to Lord Clive. 
Has received his letter saying that the account the writer gave of the 
money received by the gentlemen from the Nawab and himself has been 
laid before the Council: that now all the gentlemen say that the Nawab 
made them presents of his own free will; and that Mr. Senior intimates 
that Mr. Johnstone received Rs. 1,37,5000, while Mr. Middleton, Mr. 
Leycester and himself each received Rs. 1,12,500, and that the money was 
distributed by the writer; and desiring to be informed whether the 
distribution was made by the Nawab of his own free will, or by him, or 
by the direction of some other persons. Has already represented 
everything. Mr. Johnstone sent him a message by Moti Ram that the- 
gentlemen wanted money and that he should procure them some from 
His Excellency. As he perceived that if he did not represent this matter 
to His Excellency, the gentlemen would be offended with him he was 
obliged to do it. For some days he treated with Moti Ram on the subjects 
Mr. Johnstone at first demanded a very large sum, but after a good deaf 
of discussion. His Excellency gave under his hand and seal one note for 
Rs. 4,75,000 to be divided equally among Messrs. Johnstone, Senior, 
Middleton, Leycester and Mr. Johnstone’s brother, and two more notes 
for Rs. 1,00,000 and Rs. 50,000 to be paid to Mr. Johnstone and his- 
brother respectively. At that time no distribution of money ha&beeo 
settled. It was done so afterwards in His Excellency’s presence agreeably 
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who arrived in Calcutta on the 3rd May 1765. But Spencer 
and the members of his Council would not have been able 
to aggrandise themselves at the expense of Nawab Najm-ud- 
daulah had Maharaja Nand Kumar remained at Moorshidabad 
and aided him by his advice. How the English gentlemen 
at Moorshidabad forming a deputation contrived to bring 

to Mr. Johnstone's directions concerning it. The writer gave all the three 
notes into His Excellency’s hands and acquainted him that it was Mr. 
Johnstone’s pleasure that Rs. 1,00 3 000 for himself aqd Rs. 50,000 for his 
brother should be paid secretly. As to the note for Rs. 4,75,000, His 
Excellency delivered it in presence of all the four gentlemen to Mr. 
Johnstone who at first refused it, but afterwards accepted it saying “What 
shall the gentlemen do with a bare note ?” His Excellency then delivered 
• the note to the writer and directed him to pay all that money, which was 
accordingly done. With regard to the gentlemen’s assertion that the 
Nawab gave the money of his own free will asks why in that case His 
Excellency complained to the Governor that the writer took away the 
money belonging to his house and distributed it among the gentlemen. 
The writer did nothing but obey the orders of both sides. His repre¬ 
sentations to His Excellency were in consequence of the gentlemen’s 
orders, and His Excellency himself also directed him to do whatever was 
their pleasure. With regard to the notes the writer gave on his own 
account, Moti Ram came to him and told him to make some presents to 
Mr. Johnstone and other gentlemen from himself also. The writer sent 
an answer suitable to his circumstances. But Moti Ram returned and 
said that the gentlemen were not satisfied, but were even offended with 
him. Agreeably to their pleasure, therefore, the writer gave two notes 
for Rs. 4,75,000—one for Rs. 4,00,000 to be divided equally among Messrs. 
Johnstone, Senior, Middleton, and Leycester, and one (which the other 
gentlemen knew nothing of) for Rs. 75,000 to be divided between Mr. 
Johnstone and his brother in the proportion of 2 to 1. Of the above sum 
Rs. 2,25,000 have been paid—Rs. 1,75,000 by five bills which the Governor 
has seen, and Rs. 5,000 in cash. There is still a balance of Rs. 2,50,000 
to be paid. Rs. 1,00,000 are due to Mr. Middleton and Rs. 50,000 each 
to Messrs. Johnstone, Leycester and Senior. Encloses copies of Nawabs 
three notes. The writer’s own two notes were taken by Moti Ram to Mr. 
Johnstone, in whose hands perhaps they still are. The Governor can 
demand them from him and peruse them. What the writer formerly 
represented and now again represents does not deviate a hair’s breadth 
from the truth. Has written similarly to the Committee. P. S.—has 
arrived at Daudpur. Will set out night for Murshidabad and have the 
honour of waiting upon His Excellency the next day, dated 23rd June. 

17 
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about the removal of Maharajah Nand Kumar, who was at this 
time the sole manager of the affairs of Bengal, Behar and 
Orissa from Moorshidabad to Calcutta, is thus told in the 
following Persian correspondence recorded in the Foreign 
Department: 

[2607. March 17, 1765.] From the Governor to the 
Nawab Najm-ud-daulah. It is the duty of every man who 
wishes well to his friend to give information and advice of 
everything that relates to him. Is sorry to be under the 
necessity of communicating to him that which gives the 
writer pain and must also be very disagreeable to His 
Excellency’s family and possessions, and anxiety for the 
protection of the Company’s interests oblige him to do so. 
Has got some papers relative to Nand Kumar’s correspon- 
dence with Balwant Singh, /383/ by which Nand Kumar’s 
character appears to be so suspicious that it will be 
dangerous for His Excellency to keep that man about him 
till he has cleared himself from such imputations as are laid 
to his charge. As the proofs and witnesses are to be in 
Calcutta, His Excellency is requested to send him down. A 
fair and candid enquiry into his conduct will be made by 
the gentlemen of the Board and a particular account there¬ 
of will be sent to His Excellency. Desires that he may 
not be considered persuaded of Nand Kumar’s guilt 
beforehand. On the contrary, he sincerely wishes and hopes 
that the man will prove guiltless. But the writer’s mind is 
uneasy, whilst such a charge is laid against a person, who 
has so much authority and rank in the country. Dees not 
doubt that His Excellency will contribute all in his power 
to make him ■ easy by sending Nand Kumar without delay. 
The gentlemen of the deputation have the orders of the 
Board to represent this affair to His Excellency. Hopes that 
he will remain perfectly satisfied with what they mention. 

[261.4. March 23, 1765.] From th- Governor to the 
Nawab Najm-ud-daulah. It gives him much concern to see 
that His Excellchcy should make the least hesitation in 
respect of Nand Kumar's coming to Calcutta to clear up 
a point that so nearly affects the English. The writer 
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•expected that His Excellency would show more confidence 
in him and the Council than he has done on the present 
•occasion. It would give them all uneasiness to see His 
Excellency begin his Government almost by supporting 
a man accused so strongly of a crime that, if proved, 
renders him unworthy not only of their confidence but also 
that of His Excellency. Desires him, therefore, to send the 
accused to Calcutta. Had it only concerned the affairs of 
His Excellency's Government, the English would have con¬ 
tented themselves with laying the case before him, leaving 
it to him to take such measures as might be necessary. 
But when Nand Kumar’s delinquency strikes principally at 
them, they can have no confidence in a man so accused and 
suspected till the point is cleared up. His Excellency ought 
to consider it extremely necessary to increase the harmony 
subsisting between him and the English /384/ *by 
sending down the accused immediately on receipt of this 
letter. He will have a fair and candid hearing and His 
Excellency will be apprised of everything. The trial cannot 
take place at the city, but only at Calcutta. It would be 
better if His Excellency were present thereat, but at such 
a juncture as the present, his absence from the city would 
throw his affairs into the utmost confusion. Therefore 
happy as the Governor would be at any other time to be 
honoured with a visit from him, the present time is so 
improper, that he must be requested not to think of such 
thing, but to continue by his presence at the city to give 
currency to the affairs of the Government. Repeats strenu¬ 
ously his desire that Nand Kumar should be sent down 
without delay. 

[2616. March 25, 1765.] From the Nawab Najm-ud- 
'daulah to the Governor. On the 19th instant in the evening, 
he told Raja Nand Kumar that as many people went to 
Motejhil and spoke things to Mr. Johnstone in prejudice 
to them both, and as the Raja for want of leisure went but 
seldom there thus causing that gentleman to entertain an 
ill opinion of him, he should go to Motejhil and pay a 
'visit to the gentlemen there. According the next day in 
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the morning the Raja went from his own house direct to 
Motejhil and saw Messrs. Johnstone, Senior, Middleton, 
and Leycester. Having presented to them His Excellency’s 
compliments and good wishes agreeably to their respective 
ranks, he sat down. Those gentlemen were just then pre¬ 
paring to come to His Excellency. The Raja was desirous 
of accompanying them, but they told him to remain there 
as they would soon be back. Accordingly they left him 
under a guard and came to His Excellency with the 
Governor’s letter of the 17th instant concerning the Raja. 
On persuing it, finds that the charge against him now is 
the same as was prepared against him by Mir Ashraf at 
Buxar a twelve month ago. The fact of the matter was 
that the Raja had refused him sanads for a certain grant* 
for Bibi Raushan, his sister, and for a jagir yielding a 
vevenue of Rs. 32,000. In consequence of his refusal, he 
conceived a great enmity against the Raja, and brought 
before General Carnac, then a Major, one Din Dial Missar, 
together with two or three more suborned /385/ witnesses. 
Din Dial Missar is an old gumashtah of his own, whcm he 
had before introduced to His Excellency the late Nawab 
Mir Jafar as a wakil of Balwant Singh. General Carnac, 
together with Messrs. Swinton, Stables, Pearson, and 
other gentlemen made full inquiry into the affair. Again,, 
after the return of the army from Buxar, the gentlemen 
called together Mir Ashraf’s suborned witnesses, and a 
second inquiry, wherein their falseness plainly appeared, 
was held. A third time the General, Mr. Swinton and 
other gentlemen called Mir Ashraf before them at Patna. 
The Mir represented that Din Dial Missar had notice of 
the treasonable letter written by Nand Kumar to Raja 
Balwant Singh. Upon this. Din Dial Missar was summoned 
and examined. He replied that Nand Kumar did not give 
him any letter or message, and that only one letter (of 
which the cover was open) under his seal was shown to 
him by Mir Ashraf. In fine, the latter was convicted of 
falsehood in the presence of the late Nawab and the afore¬ 
said gentlemen. Accordingly Major Carnac and Mr. 
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Swinton repeatedly wrote the Council a full account of their 
inquiries into his affairs. Begs that the Governor will 
take out those papers and peruse them. When the late 
Nawab went down to Calcutta, Mr. Vansittart Shams-ud- 
daulah resumed the inquiry and the allegations appeared 
to be entirely false. At present, Nand Kumar having 
given the General a memorandum about seizing the 
parganah of Kabra Manirur, Balwant Singh must have 
been much offended thereat. And now that Mir Ashraf, 
who is of old a liar and a child of selfishness, has been to 
Benares, it is not surprising if he has induced Balwant Singh 
to act in concert with him. Selfish people in order to gain 
their private ends, spare no pains to ruin a faithful friend 
of his Excellency’s and a w. 11-wisher of the Company’s. 
“Understanding is requisite to those who hear.” Ask the 
Governor to consider, at the time when Shuja-ud-daulaJj’s 
forces were advancing, how earnestly and repeatedly Nand 
Kumar pressed the late Nawab to dismiss him to Rani-ka- 
talab where the English army was encamped ; with what 
speed he hastened to join it ; how he supplied the army 
with grain which was not procurable there; and how 
numbers of his people were plundered, killed /386/ or 
wounded in passing backwards and forwards. Also in the 
wars at Patna what pains did he not take and what services 
did he not perform ? Asks to what this behaviour could 
be attributed but to his attachment to the English Company 
and the late Nawab. It is very improper, therefore, that 
His Excellency should entertain any thoughts of enmity 
against such a well-wisher of the Company’s and such a 
faithful friend of himself. There was no necessity for 
sending him to Motejhil to see the gentlemen of the 
Council, who regardless of his rank and station would not 
suffer him to come away again. Moreover, when His 
Excellency sent them a note by the hands of a Mujaffar 
Ali Khan, Daroghah of the Diwan Khanah , desiring them 
to release him, they would not consent to it. Through 
necessity he went himself this day to Motejhil and begged 
and entreated the gentlemen of the Council In the most 
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suppliant manner to release Nand Kumar. At length, 
they gave in after having made His Excellency give them 
under his hand whatsoever they desired. Cannot describe 
the contempt to which his Government has been exposed 
by these proceeding. Has written this for the Gov ernor’s 
information. Is awaiting his reply. If it is necessary that 
Nand Kumar should come to Calcutta, he will doubtless be 
sent. His Excellency, who has the utmost desire to see the 
Governor, will likewise come with his household and 
servants and realise that desire. Dated 21st March. 

[ 2617. March 25th, 1765. ] From the Governor to the 
Nawab Najm-ud-daulah. Two days ago, the Governor wrote 
His Excellency his sentiments regarding Nand Kumar so 
clearly that it was hoped that His Excellency would have, 
immediately sent the accused to Calcutta to stand his trial. 
Has received his letter, but says he cannot think of altering 
his decision. The thing has become so expedient for the 
credit of both His Excellency and the Company, that he must 
insist upon Nand Kumar being sent immediately to Calcutta, 
escorted by some of the Nizamat's and the Company’s 
people. This it will be for His Excellency’s credit to do. 
But if some ill-advisers have such weight with him as to 
induce him to do otherwise, it will give the Governor much 
concern,more especially as /387/ positive orders have already 
been given to the gentlemen at Murshidabad to oblige the 
accused to come down at all events. Hopes, therefore, that 
His Excellency will take such a resolution on his occasion, as 
may increase the friendship subsisting between him and the 
English. The Council did not give these positive orders 
at first, not having the least doubt of His Excellency’s 
readiness to oblige them in what was so much for his 
own interest as well as theirs. Can only say that they are 
sorry to be obliged to resort to such extreme measures. 
Assures him they are his firm friends and have only his 
interest and that of the Company at heart. If any people 
persuade him to the contrary, they are his enemies and 
do it from selfish motives. Requests,him not to think of 
coming to Calcutta. His doing so will be most disagreeable 
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to the Governor and the Council. In fact it will not be 
allowed. 

[ 2619. April 1st, 1766 J From the Governor to the 
Nawab Najm-ud-daulah. Has received his letter. Has also 
heard from the gentlemen at Murshidabad. Is glad to learn 
that His Excellency has consented to send Nand Kumar 
to Calcutta. Lest the country should suffer and the affairs 
of the Nizamat be prejudiced by delays in the collections, the 
gentlemen at Murshidabad have been directed to lay before 
His Excellenency certain measures alloting the business to 
different Mutasaddis. Hopes that he will readily acquiesce 
in these measures. Till this is done and a proper currency 
given to the affairs of the provinces, the Governor must 
deprive himself of the pleasure of a personal interview 
with him. The late Nawab was always loth to leave the 
city, as by his absence therefrom his affairs were much 
hurt. Much more must they be so in the beginning of 
a Government. 

f 2620. April 3rd, 1765. ] From the Nawab Najm-ud- 
daulah to the Governor. Has received his letter. As he 
is at all times and in all cases ready to comply with the 
inclination of the Governor and the Council and in nothing 
deviates the least thereform ; and as there is no difference 
between the Nizamat and the Company ; and as he is sure 
that the Governor will do nothing but whatever is just he 
has made up his mind to send Raja Nand Kumar to Calcutta. 
His departure has been fixed /388/ for Sunday, the 31st 
instant. His Excellency’s desire to see the Governor was 
boundless ; but he has been told to remain at Murshidabad, 
he has postponed his visit to Calcutta. In case it is agree¬ 
able to the Governor and the Council, he will wait on them 
ten or fifteen days after the Raja sets out. Dated 27th 
March. 

[ 2622. April 9th, 1765 ] From the Governor to the 
Nawab Najm-ud-daulah. Nand Kumar has arrived at 
Calcutta. The matters of which he is accused, will be exami¬ 
ned in a proper manner as soon as the evidence is collected. 
Though the English have so much reason to be dissatisfied 
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with his conduct in general, yet their friendship for His 
Excellency prompts them to act as tenderly as is consistent 
with justice due to his Government and that of the Company. 
His Excellency must be convinced that the English gentlemen 
at Murshidabad only consulted his interest in their tran¬ 
sactions with him on his account. Certainly as they repre¬ 
sented the company and were vested with the powers they 
had from the Governor and Council, they could not well act 
otherwise than they did ; nor could it be in any way dero¬ 
gatory to His Excellency’s credit, that Nand Kumar should 
attend them whenever the nature of the service they were 
engaged in required it. On their consenting to his remaining 
in His Excellency’s charge till the Governor was acquainted 
with the circumstances, the paper which His Excellency passed 
to them for his appearance when called on, was no more 
t&an was absolutely necessary for their justification to the 
Council, and did not deserve the appellation that His Ex¬ 
cellency has been advised to give it. However, as His 
Excellency has been since so well convinced of the propriety 
of those measures, the Governor need not have taken 
notice of his matter. He did so only to clear up to His 
Excellency some parts of his letter which seem to impute 
harsh conduct to the gentlemen at Murshidabad. The English 
always intend good will and friendship. Does not doubt that 
he will soon find himself properly supporting the measures 
taken, and that his Government will prosper and flourish and 
he himself become rich and happy, which will always give 
the Governor, as his sincere friend, infinite satisfaction. /389/ 

The inquiry which took place at Calcutta regarding the 
allegations against Nand Kumar for carrying on treasonable 
correspondence with Raja Balwant Sing of Benares and other 
country powers was not conclusive as to his guilt, and he 
was set at liberty, deprived all his situations in the Government 
of the country. 
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'OMICHAND AND HIS WILL 

’Every forward schoolboy knows Omichand as Macaulay’s 
“‘artful Bengali” and “wary and sagacious Hindu”. But in 
^reality he was neither an artful Bengali nor a wary and 
sagacious .Hindu. His name was not Omichand, for a person 
veven (familiar with the Bengali alphabet, knows that Omichand 
cannot be a Bengali name. Successors of Macaulay and even 
■serious historians have suggested that Omichand’s real name 
>might be Umacharan or Aminchand. But in fact he was 
neither. School boys and even earnest readers of British Indian 
• .history are still under the impression that overmatched by 
•Clive’s deception Omichand fainted away and became at once 

insane, and died soon after. All these statements are absolute 

• 

(falsehood. 

The following is a correct court translation of Omichand’s 
Will. In August 1771 probate was taken in the Mayor’s 
Court of this Will, written by Omichand in his own hand 
•in four folios. The original Will seems to have been lost, but 
its facsimili has been preserved in the Record room of the 
•Original Side of the Calcutta High Court. A copy has also 
been kept. It is written in Mahajani Nagri, i.e., nagri character 
as used by tradesmen. It is not written in either the Bengali 
"Character or the Bengali language. It is not the Will of a 
.Bengali as Omichand was not a Bengali. /390/ 

Omichand was Nanakpanthi, that is, a disciple of Guru 
'Govind Nanak, that is, a Sikh by persuasion. He was a 
Eanjabi. He came to Bengal and settled in Calcutta. By trade 
lie acquired immense wealth within a short time. He was 
Tthe principal contractor of the East Indian Company for the 
■supply of saltpetre. Huzurimul (after whom is named Huzuri- 
inull’s Tank Lane near Sealdah) was one of his close relations.* 
[Doyal Chand was bis nephew and Govind Chand his brother. 
Excepting a few legacies which included those to the Magdalen 

*• Orme makes Huzurimul Omichand’s brother-in-law. This is a mistake. 
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and Foundling Hospitals of Englandf he left the whole his: 
fortune to Sri Govindji Nanak and appointed Huzurimull 
executor of his Will. 

In 1792 a suit was instituted in the Supreme Court oF 
Calcutta relating to Omichand’s properties, and it was disclosed 
in the course of that suit that in December 1789, Omichand’s. 
original Will vas given to'the Court Examiner (of Deeds and 
Documents), and in June 1792 a facsimili was prepared from it. 

It is the latter only which is now available. It can be gathered 
from the deposition of the witness in this suit that Omichand, 
in his own hand, wrote the four sheets of the Will. Till a few- 
days before his death he daily read the Sikh Grantha and had 
great confidence in Huzurimull. His relations among the- 
witnesses examined in this case mentioned his name as Amir' « 
Chand. His real name was Amir Chand and not Omichand. 
Omichand is only a corruption of Amir Chand. A few days- 
before his death he intended to go on a pilgrimage to Amritsar- 
He died on the 5th December 1758. /391 / 

Doyal Chand, Amir Chand's nephew, died in July 1791. 
Balaki Singh, Doyal Chand’s nephew, brought a suit in tbe- 
Equity Division of the Supreme Court against the Setts of 
Burrabazar. In the decree dated the 30th March 1801, it is 
said of Amir Chand that he was appointed as an officer in the 
trading business first of Boistob Nath Sett and then of his- 
brother Manick Chand Sett. When working under the Setts, 
he amassed considerable wealth. Subsequently he started 
business on his own account, made an immense fortune and 
was held in great respect in Bengal, especially in the Nawab's 
at Moorshidabad. 

Thus the story got up by Orme and echoed by James Milb 
and Macaulay about Omichand is a strange moonshine and 
a pure literary charlatanry. 

t (1) See Long’s Selections from Unpublished Records of Government 
for the years 1748 to 1767, p. 478—article 908 : also. 

(2) 1st April 1762—Calcutta, copy of a letter from Huzzodratnull 
requesting the remittance of three thousand Current Rupees to England 
for certain charitable purposes. I. O. Consultation, *762, p-115. 
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HOLOGRAPH WILL OF OMICHAHD 
(IN FOUR FOLIOS) 

A Court Translation , the original being in Mahajani Nagri 

FOLIO (1) 

SREE 

First —to be paid to the family and dispatch them. 

65,000 to be kept employed. 

5,000 for the eldest lady’s expenses in charitable and* 
religious purposes. 

5,000 for the daughter-in-law Ooday Coover. 

15,000 for jewels, etc., at the wedding of Baboo Dya Chund. 

5,000 Manick is to be left in the possession of Ooday 
Coover, and the daughter-in-law will have him married. 

5,000 to be paid to Dukkhenee Roy. 

1,00,000 one lack. 

Having heard that Dukkhinee Roy has intentions to raise 
difficulties, his attempts are declared futile, the lady is mistress, 
/392/ let her employ the five thousand rupees given her in 
whatever manner she chooses. I have lately employed Baboo 
Rutten Chund, the son of brother Bukshmul, he will manage 
the banking business at Murshidabad, let him avoid causing 
outstanding debts; whatever profit shall arise from the banking 
business through the assistance of God, two-thirds thereof 
shall be paid to Baboo Dya Chand Jee and one share to Rutten 
Chund Jee. I have now given him as a fund 
25,000 not having interest, for the expenses of the house, to 
remain employed. 

50,000 to remain on interest at the house, at the iate of six 
annas, to be paid to Bibee Sahib and Baboo Dya 
Chund for their household expenses, cloths, food, 
servants, etc. necessaries which they may choose to 
keep, their wills being uncontrolled, and no one having 
any right to interfere. It is my advice that 2,000 Rs. 
should be expended annually. 

500 Baboo Dya Chund Jee’s expenses, servants, apparel,, 
etc. 
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300 for the lady to spend in charitable and pious purposes. 

300 for Manick’s support who is to live with the daughter- 
in-law. 

200 for the holy purposes. 

100 for Manick’s necessary charges. 

900 for household expenses of every kind. If they wish to 
expend more than this sum, they may act as they 
choose the money being their own, and annual (profit) 
may be received, and there is no scarcity in any respect 
whatever ; should amity not exist with Bukshumull, 
they will act as appears best to them ; after Baboo 
Dya Chund’s marriage the annual expenses are to 
amount to one thousand rupees. 

FOLIO (2) 

Nilckree Bhabee’s account 30,000 thirty thousand rupees. 

10,003 for Baboo Girdharee’s maintenance. 

2,000 to Poopo for gifts and charitable purpose. 

1,000 to the two Bahoos (daughters-in-law). 

1,000 to Narayanee for gifts, etc. 

14,000 /393/ 

The remaining sixteen thousand for Bhabee Jee’s maintenace. 

2,000 employ two thousand of this in holy purposes and 
place, the remainder in a secure place, at a low interest, 
if you think proper, but this is not my advice. You 
should keep the money in your own hands, fourteen 
thousand is sufficient to maintain you the whole of 
your life, and by lending out money it may be less, 
and it is sufficient *to maintain you all your lifetime. 
The management of the donations in charity is Bhabee 
Jee’s, and no one has a right to interfere therein. 
Should Girdhari Mull not conduct himself properly 
and be disobedient, you will keep the 10,000 Rs. in 
your own possessions, and pay him 600 Rs. per 
annum, for his food and raiment. Baboo Syajjyee 
made several buildings at Moorshidabad in which my 
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money was employed, but I have no claim on them, 
Nikkree Bhabee being mistress of the whole at 
Moorshidabad ; should any other lay a claim it is 
false. Should Bhabee Jee think Girdhari Mull fit for 
the gomastaship she may appoint, being mistress to 
do so, and let all the relations comply with her will. 

FOLIO (3) 

Particular of what remains in charge of Baboo Hazooree 

Mull and Moottee Chund 

32,000 thirty-two thousand as follows : 

5,000 five thousand to the daughter-in-law for gifts and 
charitable purposes. 

4,000 for Motee Chund’s wedding. 

1,000 to Neeloo. 

1,510 to Mautee and other girls. Let the daughter-in-law 
settle the distribution. 

500 to be given to Rammoo Jee, for gifts and charitable 
purposes, exclusive of which, you will make her an 
, allowance for her maintenance, according to what you 
can afford. 

I have given wherewith to Huzzooree Mull to maintain 
himself, he has no further claim on my estate ; my whole estate 
is the property of Sree Gobindjee Nannuck, I give you 
authority that after my death the reputation may be preserved. 
/394/ I have placed you in my room, may Sree Jee preserve 
you, you will exceed me in doing good and a mass great 
wealth you will give the girls of the house after my death for 
their subsistence. , 

5,000 to Luckkea, but let her remain under the order of 
Nikkree Bhabee and Hoozzoree Mull Baboo. There 
is plenty for food and raiment exclusive of this. 
Luckee has no claim. 

2,000 to Shamma. Let her remain under the order of the 
daughter-in-law. 

500 to Koondun. 

500 to Hurdausee. 

400 to Raaurkee. 
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500 to Chanuda. 

500 to Shaum Dausee. 

300 Fundun’s marriage. 

400 to Sooneah. 

400 to Radheeab. 

400 to Bishnee. 

100 Kishnee Nikkree Bhabee’s. 

200 to Counjoo Daye’s gifts and charitable purposes. 

100 Maultee’s reward. 

400 to Gungeca. 

700 to Bundagee, at her son and daughter’s wedding 300, 
maintenance 400. 

200 to Suddah’s mother, for charitable purposes. 

500 to daye’s and dependants on the inner apartments. 

12,800 twelve thousand eight hunderd. 

% 

As long as I exist, I shall take all proper care ; after my 
death all is a gift. But the money is to remain in the hands 
of Nikkree Bhabee and Hoozzooree Mull Baboo. Let them 
take the same care of all that I did, and let them give double 
the wages I do. After my decease, should any one wish to 
act inconformable to your wills, punish such person, and pay 
the allowance or stop it, just as you please. Should they 
receive the money into their own hands, they will not mind any 
one ; it is necessary to keep them in subjection. Whatever 
/395/ ornaments are to be made after my decease, are to be 
made out of this money. Let this money remain in the 
hands of the Baboo, and Nikkree Bhabee will cause clothes 
and raiment to be furnished by the Baboo out of the profits 
arising thereon. Should anyone be ill or die, then the dona¬ 
tion is to be applied to the rites of the deceased, and distributed 
at the meeting. Pay ten rupees monthly for the donation to 
Lukkeah, and let Lukheah remain under the order of Nikkree 
Bhabee. The sum allowed for the support of Ooday Coour 
Bahoo has been set down under the charge of the Burrah 
Beebee; it is requisite that this child should remain with 
Nikkree Bhabee at my house ; but the Beebee is mistress. I 
settle this business myself, my credit being concerned, that 
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•she should remain in the house. Keep the child Manick 
Chand near you, and instruct him he being an offspring of 
the master, he is to be under Ooday Coour and with her ; 
■she will have him married. Should Dukhinee Roy make any 
^disturbance on this settlement, it is futile. 

FOLIO (4) 

The Beebee is sole mistress. If Dya Chund acts conform¬ 
able to her wishes, and makes himself fit for to transact 
merchantile affairs she may then place some money in his 
fiands, and let him have the management thereof. If however 
Dya Chund should act contrary to the lady’s will in any 
respect, let her not pay any money to him, except one hundred 
* rupees monthly, for palankeen hire, raiment, etc., making 
-annually twelve hundred rupees; paying which, all other 
disbursements, for food and other household expenses /or 
the daughter-in-law, are under the Beebee’s sole management. 


FRANCIS GLADWIN AND HIS DICTIONARY 

Of the very few Englishmen who preceded Sir William 
Jones in the study of the Oriental languages Francis Gladwin, 
a Bengal Civil Servant, was one. The honour of first studying 
an Oriental language in Bengal belongs to a man whose 
name has long since been forgotten. In the year 1677 a 
person of the name /396/ of J. Marshall, employed in the 
factory of Cassimbazar in the district of Moorshidabad, was 
the first to break the ice in studying Sanskrit. He made a 
translation of the Sanskrit Book entitled Serebaugabut Pcoran 
in the English language which was transmitted to England 
and was deposited in the British Museum.* The philological 
exertions of Marshall, however, led to no ulterior results. 
The study of the Oriental language was not followed up by 
•.the factors and merchants of the East India Company who 
found a more agreeable occupation in measuring ells of 

; ’British Museum Hari. Ms. 4253-55. 
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cloth than in scanning the measure a of Oriental poetry,, 
and a century was suffered to elapse before the study was; 
resumed by Francis Gladwin. The British factory had? 
intermediately grown up into a kingdom, and at the commence¬ 
ment of Gladwin’s study, its destinies were placed in the- 
hands of Warren Hastings, one of the greatest names OH' 
Anglo-Indian historical record. It was not the least of his* 
merits that he encouraged and liberally patronised men like 
Francis Gladwin, Charles Wilkins and others who entered) 
upon the unbeaten path of Eastern philology and eventually- 
founded the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Francis Gladwin 
addressed the following letter to enable him to bring out hia 
A compendious Vocabulary English and Persian compiled for the 
East India Company :— 

To The Hon’ble Warren Hastings, Esqr., Governor- 

General, Etc., Council Of Fort William. 

Hon’ble Sir And Sirs, —The great inconvenience whichi 
I experienced in attempting to acquire a Knowledge of the 
Asiatic Languages from the Want of those Helps which are- 
to be obtained in the Prosecution of European Studies, induced 
me to employ my Leisure Time in forming a Collection of 
those Words which are of most general Use. /397/ 

It imperceptibly grew to a large Size, and as I found it- 
of much Service to me in my Intercourse with die Natives,. 

I took a good deal of Pains in arranging and correcting it. 
After comparing it with the invaluable Work of Meninoki,. 
and with the voluminous Dictionaries compiled in Persia and! 
Hindustan, I employed some of the most learned. Natives to* 
assist me in completing the Undertaking, many of whom 
have been engaged upon it a considerable time at a great 
Expence. 

I now Gentlemen present you with a Specimen of the? 
Performance upon the Arrangement of which it may be- 
necessary to trouble you with a few Observations. 

I have placed the Languages in the Order you see them,. 
Gentlemen, to shew in what Manner the Arabic i&< in¬ 
corporated with the Persic, and to exhibit how the Persic is. 
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inflicted in the Hindouse, as well as to endeavour to discover 
some Traces of the Shanskerit Language in the Bengal 
Dialect. The two last Columns are written in Arabic 
Characters for the sake of accenting the Words, the Letters 
in the Nustallick being too much blended together to admit 
of the diacritical Marks being placed distinctly over each 
Letter and I have added the Hindostany in Roman Characters 
for the Benefit of those who have not Leisure or Inclination 
to study the Persian Language. 

Should you Gentlemen so far approve of my attempt as 
to think it may be of any public Utility, I could have no 
objection to printing it, provided I was insured from sustaining 
any Loss by the Publication. But I beg leave Gentlemen 
to represent that printing so extensive a Work in Persian 
Types (it containing near sixty Thousand Words in the several 
Languages) must unavoidably be attended with a great Expence, 
which joined to the heavy Charge I have already incurred 
makes it an Undertaking beyond my Ability; and more 
especially as the work from being calculated chiefly for the 
Benefit of those who are employed in transacting the 
Company’s affairs in India will probably meet with little 
Encouragement from the public in General. 

I therefore hope that if the Work is deemed worthy of 
being published the Hon’ble Board will subscribe for a /398/ 
considerable Number of Copies ; and that they will be pleased 
to recommened it to the Protection of the Court of Directors. 

The Shanskerit and Bengale, from the particular Manner in 
which they must be printed, will make a considerable Part of 
the Expence, so that I apprehend I could not publish the 
Work complete at less than sixty Arcot Rupees per Sett, but if 
Gentlemen you should think that with the first six Columns only 
it will be sufficient for Use, I would venture, with the assistance 
I have sollicited, to offer a Copy for fifty Arcot Rupees. 

I am with the greatest Respect, 

Hon’ble Sir and Sirs, 

Your most obedient and very humble servant, 
(Sd.) Fras. Gladwin. 

Fort Wiluam, 2nd October 1775. 

18 
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Needless to say, Warren Hastings supported Gladwin’s 
proposal and aided him liberally. His dictionary was published 
in 1780 at Malda. 


FIRST PRINTING PRESS IN CALCUTTA 

The first printing press set up in Bengal was at Hugh in 
1778. The account we have of the Hugli press is very 
singular. The first book printed there was Nathaniel Brassey 
Halhed’s Grammar of the Bengali Language printed at Hooghly 
in Bengal. MDCCLXXVlll. In his preface the author relates 
that fruitless attempts had been made by Mr. William Bolts 
to make a fount of Bengali types in London and that then 

“The advice and even solicitation of the Governor- 
General prevailed upon Mr. Wilkins, a gentleman who has 
been some years in the India Company’s Civil Service in 
Bengal, to undertake a set of Bengal types. He did, and his 
success has exceeded every expectation. In a country so 
remote from /399/ all connection with European Artists, he 
has been obliged to charge himself with all the various 
occupations of the Metallurgist, the Engravor, the Founder 
and the Printer. To the merit of invention, he was compelled 
to add the application of personal labour. With a rapidity 
unknown in Europe, he surmounted all the obstacles which 
necessarily clog the first rudiments of a difficult art, as well 
as the disadvantages of solitary experiment; and has thus 
simply exihibited his work in a state of perfection which in 
every part of the world has appeared to require the united 
improvements of different projectors, and the gradual polish 
of successive ages. 

“The gentlemen at the head of Indian affairs do not want 
to be told of the various impositions and forgeries with which 
Bengal at present abounds in Pottahs or (Leases) in Bonds 
and other written securities of property, in Rowanahs and 
Dustuks, in Orders and Notices of Government issued in the 
country languages; as well as in all the transactions of 
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commerce, and also with Processes, Warrants and Decrees 
of the supreme and inferior courts of Judicature ; all of 
which afford ample scope for the exertion of Mr. Wilkin’s 
ingenuity. 

“His success in this branch has enabled Great Britain 
to introduce all the more solid advantages of European 
literature among a people whom she has already secured 
from Asiatic slavery—to promote the circulation of wealth, 
by giving new vigor and despatch to business, and to forward 
the progress of civil society by facilitating the means of 
intercourse.” 

The Government of Warren Hastings took into their con¬ 
sideration the question of establishing a printing press in 
Calcutta under the superintendence of Mr. Charles Wilkins and 
of fixing the rates of printing as the following extract from the 
Records will show :— 

To J. P. Auriol, Esq., Secretary to the General Department. 

Sir, —The Hon’ble the Governor-General and Council 
having thought proper to establish a Printing Office under the 
Superintendence of Mr. Charles Wilkins, I am directed to 
transmit you the enclosed Copy of the Rates of Printing 
and /400/ to desire that you will prepare and furnish Mr. 
Wilkins with Copies of all such Papers in your office as 
will admit of being printed, whether in the Persian, Bengal 
or Roman Character, leaving blanks for Names, Dates 
and other occurrences as are liable to alter, and specifying 
the Number of each Form usually issued in the course of 
a year. 


I am, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

Revenue Department, (Sd.) Geo. Hodgson, 

Fort William, the 8th January 1779. Secretary. 
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Copy. 

Rates of Printing. 

For English Impressions. 

For every Quire of Folio Post, Paper included. 

If Printed on One Side Sa. Rs. 3 

If Printed on both sides „ 5 

For Persian and Bengali 
For every Quire of Folio Post Printed 

on one side „ 5 

Do. Do. „ 7 

(Sd.) W. Webber, 
Sub-Secretary. 

Revenue Dept. 

A true Copy. 

But nothing came of this matter. Soon after James 
Augustus Hicky set up a printing press to publish his notorious 
Bengal Gazette. This was the first printing press of Calcutta. 
In 1784 Francis Gladwin set up the Calcutta Gazette Press. 
The Government of Bengal entrusted all its printing business 
to this press. In 1801 Lord Wellesley prepared the following 
plan for the establishment of a Government Printing press 
and proposed to print an official Gazette accompanied with 
a newspaper, but the plan was not /401/ carried into 
execution on account of the expense with which it was 
supposed that it would be attended. 

Plan for Establishing a Government Printing Press , humbly 
submitted to the consideration of the Right Honourable the 
Governor-General by His Lordship's Command. 

1. From calculation founded on authentic Documents it 
appears that a Printing Office, upon the most extensive Plan, 
might be established and maintained, fully adequate to every 
use Government could apply it at an annual expense of 90,000 
Sicca Rupees exclusive of such allowance as Government mpy 
think proper to allot for the superintendence of it, but including 
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an allowance for the future supply of printing materials. This 
may appear a large sum, but when contrasted with the actual 
present expense of Manuscript Records and Correspondence, 
together with the charge hitherto incurred for Printing, it will 
exhibit an important reduction of Expense, at the same time 
that the adoption of the Plan will produce a degree of accuracy 
and expedition in the execution of Public Business in every 
Department highly worthy of the consideration of Government. 

2. The following is a Statement of the existing Expences 
that would become objects of reduction under this Plan, and 
taken, where the fixed charges could be ascertained, from 
the Civil Auditor’s Book, and, those of a fluctuating nature, 
estimated at the lowest rate :— 


Printing Charges/Average of four years/ 

156,118 

Section Writers 

51,608 

Fixed Writers 

15,000 

Stationary 

5,000 

Minute Savings 

5,000 


Per Annum Sa. Rs. 232,726 

These charges must unavoidably increase with the increasing 
prosperity of the British Empire in India. /402/ 

3. The following is an abstract of the Expense that will 
attend the establishment of a Government Press: 





Rs. 

1 Head Printer, or Corrector 

500 

3 Foremen 



500 

4 Compositors, at 

Rs. 

150 

600 

4 Do 

99 

100 

400 

8 Do 

99 

80 

640 

16 Do 

9 * 

50 

800 

32 Do 

99 

40 

1,280 

16 Do 

99 

25 

400 


Correctors and Compositors of the 
native Languages whose number or 
allowances cannot here be particula¬ 
rised as they must be paid according 
to their abilities 500 
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Servants and Native Workmen 300 

House rent for the Office including 
Lodging for the apprentices and 
Apartments for the Superintendent, 

His Deputy or Assistant 600 

Contingencies including a supply of 

new Types 800 

Native Writers and Accountant for 

for the News Paper, etc. 180 


Per Month Sa. Rs. 7,500 
Per Annum Sa. Rs. 90,000 

To the above Sum must be added the Allowances that 
Government may think proper to allot to the Persons entrusted 
with the Superintendence of the Plan. These Charges will be 
sufficient for the performance of the business enumerated in 
the 1st paragraph, and may embrace a variety of useful public 
forms and Documents which Government have hitherto been 
deterred from Printing by the expense, but the utility of which 
to the Public Service is too obvious to require any detailed 
explanation. The impossibility of procuring occasional /403/ 
workmen for any extraordinary pressure of business, as is 
the practice in English Printing Offices, will explain why it is 
deemed necessary to employ so numerous an establishment. 

4. The following is a comparative Statement of the 
Expense attending the present and the proposed Plans, exhi¬ 
biting the Annual Savings that will accrue from the adoption 
of the latter. 

Amount of reduction as stated in 

Paragraph 2 232,726 

Expense of the proposed Establishment 

as in Paragraph 3 90,000 

Total Annual Saving 142,726 

(exclusive of the Superintendent’s Allowance) 

To the above reduction of Expense may be added the Proji|s 
arising from the Publication of a Gazette under the authority 
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of Government which may be reasonably estimated at 25,000 
Sicca Rupees Per Annum making the whole Annual Saving 
amount to 167,726 Sicca Rupees Per Annum This Saving 
does not include the possible Expense in the case of Packets 
lost on the Voyage to Europe, which, in the instance of the 
Zephyr , captured some time sinoe, would have amounted to 
40,000 Sa. Rs. and might, in many other instances, have 
exceeded even that enormous Sum. 

5. The Gazette may be published on such days and contain 
such Articles of public notification as the Governor-General 
may think proper to direct, and may be accompanied by a 
News Paper containing articles of Intelligence and Private 
Advertisements to be published under the inspection and con- 
troul of the Chief Secretary, but not to be considered, like the 
Gazette of an Official Communication. 

6. The adoption of this Plan must so materially affect, the 
interests of the Proprietors of the Press* at present employed 
by Government, that the following observations tending 
to remove any difficulties that may arise thereon, may not be 
deemed improper to be introduced in this place. The profits 
/404/ they at present derive fall under four distinct heads. 
First. The allowance paid by Government for publishing their 
advertisements in the Weekly Paper. Second. The profits on 
the Extra Printing business of Government. Third. The 
general profits on Avertisements and Subscriptions of Indivi¬ 
duals. And Fourth. The profits on the private use of their 
Press by Individuals although it might at the first view be 
thought that the 3rd and 4th Heads do not come within 
the scope of consideration in the present case, yet it is not 
difficult to shew that they are all more or less influenced by 
the employ of Government. Those of the 3rd Head may 
be judged of, when the necessity of all the Civil Servants taking 
the Gazette is considered. This greatly increases the number 
of Papers circulated, and by extending the circulation renders 
the Gazette the most certain and general channel for commu¬ 
nicating advertisements to the Public. The 4th Head tbo’ less 


* Calcutta Gazette Press. 
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affected than the others still feels indirectly a portion of the 
same influence; for it is the employ of Government that 
renders it necessary for the Proprietors to entertain large 
establishment and provide large quantities of Printing materials 
by which they are enabled to undertake and execute works 
for Individuals with more expedition and effect and at cheaper 
Rates than Proprietors of other Printing Offices can. Under 
these circumstances the hypothetical calculation will answer 
to form an opinion. Suppose the whole Gross income of the 
Gazette to be 200,000 Sicca Rupees annually. The establish¬ 
ment kept up Sicca Rs. 50,000. The extraordinary expenses of 
the Office, including Postage, etc., 25,000 Sicca Rs. and Bad 
Debts Sicca Rs. 25,000. There remains 1000,000 Sicca Rupees 
net Profit, three-fourths of which may be fairly supposed to 
arise directly or indirectly from the influence of the Company’s 
employ ; and at least, one Half belongs solely to the 2nd 
Head of Profit above stated and of which the present Pro¬ 
prietors would be wholly deprived by the establishment of a 
Government Press. Hence it may be inferred that it is the 
interest of the Proprietors rather to give up the whole to 
Government on reasonable terms than to lose three-fourths 
without any compensation. /405/ 

7. To give the Plan its full effect the following observa¬ 
tions on the manner of conducting it are submitted for con¬ 
sideration. 

That the Papers to be printed for the Secret Department 
of the Secretary’s Office shall be kept in a distinct Apartment 
under charge of the Superintendent and his sworn Assistants 
and transmitted only through the Superintendent who shall 
personally attend the Press and be responsible for the safety 
and secresy of the Papers so intrusted to him. 

As the success of the Plan depends much on the regular 
transmission of Papers to the Press it will be necessary that the 
Secretaries and other Public Officers should enforce the most 
punctual attention to this point. 

The Superintendent should reside in the Office, and Apart¬ 
ments should also be allotted for his Deputy and the Appren¬ 
tices who should reside under the care of the Deputy. 
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To prevent the clashing that might arise from a multiplicity 
of orders, the Superintendent should receive his Orders from 
the Chief Secretary and the Secretaries to the Government, 
and also the Governor-General’s private Secretary, and from 
no others, except such as shall relate to the printing of the 
Proceedings of the Subordinate Boards. 

The magnitude, novelty and difficulty of executing the 
Duty allotted to the Superintendent of the proposed plan 
will require the unremitted attention of the person entrusted 
with it, by night and by day. It will therefore be necessary, 
as well as to prevent any delay arising in case of his illness 
to join, another person with him in the trust in the capacity 
of Deputy or Assistant as the Governor-General may deem 
'proper. 

Instructions may be issued to the heads of all the Civil 
and Military Offices under Government to consider and consult 
with the Superintendent on such forms or other matters 
relating to the business under them respectively which they 
think may be printed with advantage to the Public Service 
and report the same to the Governor-General for his 
Sanction. 

8. Every part of the foregoing Plan may be carried into 
immediate effect whenever Government may think proper, 
with the exception of the Books of Proceedings, for which 
there /406/ is reason to apprehend no printing Office in India 
could supply a sufficiently extensive Fount of Types, as they 
cannot, like separate Paper be printed on Types of different 
sizes. Indeed it may be remarked that even in Europe few 
Founts have ever been cast sufficient for the purpose as the 
Proceedings are calculated to require at least Thirty Folio 
Seeets per Diem to be printed off and the Founts in this 
Country seldom exceed 8 or 10 Sheets. It will therefore be 
necessary to have one cast on purpose which can easily be 
•done in England, without any additional expense except the 
trifling one of so much additional weight of Types. It will 
also be necessary both for the durability and beauty of the 
Proceedings, to have them printed on Paper made for the 
purpose in England and sent out with the Types; and that 
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a regular supply should be furnished in future on Indents 
from hence. These considerations however by no means 
interfere with the reduction of expense in other branches of 
the business as may be seen in the following calculations. 

Average of the Printing Charges at present Sa. Rs. 156,118 
Proposed Establishment supposing the 

whole to be kept up 90,000 

Add the expense of Stationery including 
in the present printing charges 16,000 

106,000 


Annual saving (except the Superintendent’s 

salary) 50,118 

Add Profits on the News Paper 25,000 

Total present annual saving. 75,118 

Such is the Saving supposing the plan to be only 
partially adopted, but to this saving a large addition would 
eventually be made, though it cannot now be estimated* 
by the variety of Forms, and other current Official Documents 
which hitherto have not been printed. A further saving may 
be made by a reduction of a part of the Establishment until 
/407/the printing of the Proceedings shall commence, but on 
this a question arises whether such a reduction ought to be- 
recommended, as a beginning may even now be made, either 
by Printing the Records of one Department, or by Printing 
the General Letters and Records now extant as the Governor- 
General may think proper to decide ; for the execution of 
which a sufficient Fount, may, it is believed, be now procur¬ 
able in Calcutta. 

In concluding this Outline of so important an under¬ 
taking it may not be improper to mention, that by the 
establishment of a Government Press, persons possessed of 
materials, the publication of which might be beneficial to the 
East India Company, and to the Public, may be induced to 
give them to the World, under the authority and patronage 
which they might appear to merit. 
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The annexed printed Sheet though not so complete as it 
might be from the necessity of procuring it privately will 
sufficiently answer the purpose of a specimen of the Form 
and Style of Printing the Proceedings, although not of the 
Paper intended to be used, which will be of a kind at least 
50 per cent, cheaper than that now used for the Manuscript 
Proceedings, and the Quantity used will be reduced in the 
proportion of above three-fourths of what is now expended. 

In addition to the positive, and to the eventual, savings 
of Expense by the Establishment of a Printing Press, as 
already proved, it is necessary to state a further most 
important argument for the prompt execution of the measure 
in question, namely, the Institution of the College at Fort 
William since this plan was drawn up (in April 1800) and 
the practicability now ascertained of casting every Type for 
the European and Oriental Languages, at this Presidency 
without any reference to the Artists in England. 

Lord Wellesley noted thus on the above Plan : 

In a political view, a powerful motive arises in favor 
of the proposed Establishment. The increase of private 
printing Presses in India, unlicensed, however controlled, 
is an evil of the first magnitude in the consequences; of 
this sufficient proof is to be found in their scandalous 
outrages from the year /408/ 1793 to 1798. Useless to 
literature and to the Public, and dubiously profitable to 
Speculators, they serve only to maintain in needy indolence 
a few European Adventurers, who are found unfit to engage 
in any creditable method of subsistence. The establish¬ 
ment of a Press by the Supreme Government would 
effectually silence those which now exist, and would as. 
certainly prevent the establishment of such in future. 
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HICKY AND HIS NOTORIOUS “BENGAL GAZETTE” 

In Dr. H. E. Busteed’s delightful Echoes from Old Calcutta 
the reader is entertained with very many interesting facts 
about the origin of the first Indian newspaper and its originator, 
James Augustus Hicky. On the 14th November 1780 Warren 
Hastings stopped the circulation of the paper through the 
Post Office for containing “several improper paragraphs 
tending to vilify private character and to disturb the peace 
of the settlement.” Dr. Busteed is of opinion that “impudence 
directed against his wife was probably the only aggression 
coming from such a quarter which would have claimed the 
notice, or arouse the indignation of the Governor-General.” 
But he is not sure as to “whether the liberty publicly taken 
with Mrs. Hastings produced or only precipitated” the 
prohibition, and tells us that it is more than likely “that 
Hastings himself was the promoter of it.” 

We now know from the Records of the Government of 
India that two days before the promulgation of the prohibition, 
Mr. Simeon Droze, then a Senior Civil Servant of the 
Company’s Bengal Establishment, addressed the following 
complaint to the Governor-General, and it is certain that in 
consequence of this complaint the Government, as a punish¬ 
ment, stopped /409/ the circulation of the paper through the 
■channel of the General Post Office. 

Dr. Busteed further writes “It would be interesting to 
know what Francis thought of this high-handed proceeding. 
Under many Latin aliases ,he had been in England, the eloquent 
upholder of freedom of speech and liberty of the press, ‘that 
just prerogative of the people.* Did he now oppose, or did 
he assent to the issue of this order from a Council of which 
he was the Senior Member ?” But curiously enough in the 
Home Department Consultations of this time, there is a bare 
mention of this order in the Public Body Sheet immediately 
following Simeon Droze’s complaint, and it appears from the 
absence of any discussion on the matter that Francis silently 
acquiesced in the order of prohibition which was most probably 
moved by Warren Hastings in Council. And it is more than 
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likely that Simeon Droze’s complaint was the spark which put 
to flame Hastings* indignation against Hicky for impudence 
directed against his wife. 

To The Hon’ble Warren Hastings, Esq., Governor-General 

And Council Of Fort William. 

Honourable Sir And Sirs, —Forgive me if I trespass on 
your time by this address. 

The unmerited and Insolent abuse bestow’d on me in a 
Weekly publication of Mr. Hicky’s paper obliges me to solicit 
you for redress. 

I am convinced it is your wish to protect every individual 
residing under your Government who conducts himself with 
propriety, and as Mr. Hicky must undoubtedly as a British 
Subject be under your Orders, I flatter myself you will not 
permit such daring and wanton Insolence to pass unnoticed. 

Give me leave to assure you Gentlemen that Mr. Hicky 
is without a Cause for this attack, for even the reason he 
assigns for making it is not true. I have not been at 
all /410/ instrumental in encouraging a paper in Opposition* 
to his, if I had I could not be wrong, but I mention 
the circumstance to show how prone this Man is to do 
mischief. 

I flatter myself you will excuse the liberty I take in 
introducing on your more weighty concerns. I would not 
have attempted it, but that I think I owe it to my Character, 
and Station in the service, and to the Community in general, 
who are all equally liable to be insulted, to seek for redress by 
every proper and Legal method. 

I am with respect, 
Hon’ble Sir and Sirs, 
Your most obedient and 
Most humble servant, 

Calcutta, 12th November 1780. Simeon Droze 

Exasperated at Hicky’s libels, Warren Hastings -brought 
against him in the Supreme Court three criminal prosecutions 


* The India Gazette . 
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and one civil suit for damages, the proceedings of which can 
be read in Justice John Hyde’s Note-books reproduced in the 
Bengal: Past and Present , January-April 1909. All these 
suits were decided against Hicky, and he was sent to jail. 
And even then he did not bend the knee. In January 1782 
Hastings addressed the following complaint to the Council: 

To Edward Wheler, Esq., Etc., Etc., Council, Fort William. 

Gentlemen,— I was this morning presented with the Copy 
of an infamous Libel which I think it my Duty to introduce to 
your notice for the purpose of soliciting your assistance both 
in detecting the author of it, and of devising some means of 
checking a practice so pernicious to the peace of the Com¬ 
munity and to the character of every Individual in it. It 
contains a charge against Colonel Blair of having delivered 
to me a Bill for the sum of 42,000 Rupees for the /411/ Expence 
of the Entertainment of myself and my party during the Time 
of retreat and Residence with him at Chunar. It will be a 
sufficient refutation of the Falsehood of it, that I myself declare 
it not only to be such, but that it is totally devoid of every 
shadow of Foundation. I have had more than one occasion 
during the course of the late Events to publish my Testimony 
of the Esteem in which I held the Conduct and Character of 
Colonel Blair as an Officer. I am now warranted, and deem 
it equally a Justice due from me to him, to express my personal 
obligations to him in his private character for the hospitable 
Treatment which I received from him at the period which I 
have mentioned above, and for the most ingenuous, kind and 
assiduous attention shewn by him not only to myself but to 
every Gentleman of my party. Accustomed as I have been 
to the Shafts of secret Defamation, I will own that I feel 
severer pain from the wound thus aimed at an amiable and 
worthy character than if I had been myself the Object of it, 
by seeing my own name employed as an Instrument for inflict¬ 
ing it. It can be of little service to throw the Calumny on its 
ostensible author. His Condition and the public Infamy 
which has been stamped on his Name, and which Jtfi has 
courted as the Means of Livelyhood place him beyond the 
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teach of Shame, as he is perhaps beyond that of legal 
Chastisement. The punishment is due only to the concealed 
.Assassin, and while the Imputation floats at large, every Man 
on whom it may casually light must feel himself interested in 
the Detection of it, those excepted, if there are any such, 
■whose Baseness requires such Artifices to reduce the reputa¬ 
tions of others to a Level with their own. It is for these 
reasons that I entreat the Board to join with me in inviting 
the Gentlemen of the army to use every means both public 
and individual, for discovering the real Author of this abuse ; 
and at the same Time to permit my rdfhtation of it to be 
published in general Orders by their authority. I must do the 
Officers of Berhampoor the Justice to declare my Conviction 
ftmounting almost to a Certainty that the Date of this 
complicated Villainy was falsely ascribed to that Quarter, for 
the purpose of assisting /412/ the Concealment of the place 
from which it did really proceed. It was fabricated beyond 
the Caramnassa, it was reported to me at Chunar more than 
two months ago, and received its first refutation at the same 
place. I have no doubt that the revival of it arose from the 
same quarter, whoever was the Inventor. I hope and believe 
that among my Countrymen in this Branch of the British 
Dominion there are not Two minds tainted with a Depravity 
equal to such an Attempt. 

I hope I shall not need your Excuse either for the warmth 
or Length of this address on a subject so foreign from th$ 
ordinary course of official Communication. 

I have the Honor to be, 
Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 
(Sd.) Warren Hastings. 

On The River, 

16th January 1782. 

The Letter published by Mr. Hicky in his Gazette of the 
5th instant dated at Calcutta the 25th December 1781 bearing 


•The India Gazette. 
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the signature A. G. W., together with the letter enclosed in 
it which appears to have been received from Burrampore 
under date the 19th December 1781 and the Bill annexed to 
it for 42.000 Sicca Rupees signed William-Lieut.-Col. 
commanding at Chunar said to have been presented to the 
Governor-General before his departure from Chunangur 
having been seen by the Governor-General he has thought it 
necessary to write to the Board in refutation of the Charge 
which he declares to be totally devoid of every shadow of 
foundation and an infamous Libel and the Board heartily join 
with the Governor*General in making this fact known to the 
world and in expression, their united wish to discover the 
malicious Author of such a Calumny they do therefore entreat 
the Generals of the Army of both publickly and individually t$ 
use their endeavours to bring him to light at the same, time the 
Board think it proper in justice to the officers at Burrampore 
to declare their conviction that the date of the Letter is falsely 
ascribed to that plan in order to conceal the quarter from 
which /413/ it really proceeded, as they have good reason to 
believe that it was fabricated beyond the Caramnassa. 

(Sd.) J. P. Auriol, 
Secretary. 


Not long after this the types of Hicky’s press were seized 
by Government, and the first Indian newspaper strangled by 
‘Warren Hastings. 

Dr. Bustbed in pages 218-219 (4th Edition) of his Echoes 
from Old Calcutta thus writes 

“A friend of mine (Mr. J. J, Cotton) was good enough 
to send me a copy of a document found amongst the records 
of the Accountant-General’s Office, Bengal, viz., a release 
or acknowledgement, signed Jas. A. Hicky, of the receipt 
of six thousand and odd rupees from the United Company 
of Merchants Trading to the East Indies through the 
Governor-General of Fort William, ‘in full satisfaction and 
discharge’ of a claim made by him in July 1793, for 4 money 
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stated to be due to him for printing and publishing certain 
Orders and Regulations for the Government relating to the 
army oftheCompany on the Bengal establishment. Though 
the attorney to the Company tendered the above sum in the 
same months Hickey apparently did not accept it until March 
1793. There is nothing to show when the claim arose, i.e., 
whether before or after his imprisonment; the phraseology 
suggests an old debt.” 

The following letter shows how the claim of Hicky arose. 
He first made the claim in a petition dated 4th May 1788 : 

Sir,— You acquainted me the other day that Mr. Hickey 
the Printer had made a claim on which the Board were desirous 
of having what Information I possessed relating to it. The 
underwritten memorandum contains what I recollect on that 
Subject vizt. 

Sir Eyre Coote on his Arrival in 7-8-79 called for the 
Establishment and Milly. Regulations of the Army, then in 
force and finding them very voluminous and comprized in 
some Hundred Folio Sheets arising from Orders having been 
amended /414/ Annulled and again revised in part no digest 
having been published since that promulged by Sir Robt. 
Barker on his accession to the Command in 69—this induced 
Sir Eyre Coote to direct a digest to be formed of the Existing 
Orders and Establishment free from the confused and 
voluminous State in which they were comprized. This the 
Board approved and Sir Eyre Coote was desirous of having 
printed. 

About this time Mr. Hickey set up a Printing Office and 
offered proposals for publishing a Weekly Newspaper and 
Sir Eyre Coote acquainted me that on applying to Mr. Hickey 
he had informed him that he would undertake to print the 
Digest of the Establishment in Six weeks or two months; 
and desired I would enable Mr. Hickey to print the digest; 
this I did, by giving Mr. Hickey (I think) nine of the first 
sheets in succession as he called for them—and of these 
Mr. Hickey sent me 9 proof Sheets very correctly done; 
but acquainted me that as he had pledged himself to the 
19 
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Settlement to furnish a Weekly Newspaper, he could not 
then proceed any further, but that at a future period he would 
endeavour to do it and requested me to give him a copy of 
the remaining part (of the digest); this I declined doing and 
wrote to Sir Eyre Coote thro* some of his family, of Mr. 
Hickey’s declining to proceed in the Business in the manner 
Sir Eyre Coote acquainted me he had undertaken to do it. 
Sir Eyre Coote sent me no further directions being then 
(I believe) on his return to the Presidency and shortly 
afterwards embarked for the Coast.* 

I do not know if Mr. Hickey then made any Application 
to Sir Eyre Coote for payment of what he had done or Sir 
E. Coote having mentioned to the Board the expense he had 
incurred, but on his return in (I think) 82 I learned from an , 
Application then made to me for Information respecting the 
matter that Mr. Hickey had applied to him for payment, and 
that I think the matter had been referred to Mr. Scaly and 
some others to settle the demand. On the nature of Mr. 
Hickey’s subsequent applications to Government on the subject 
I am ignorant or whether he received anything from /415/ Sir 
Eyre Coote on the occasion, but if he has not it appears to 
me a great hardship in Mr. Hickey’s not having been paid 
for what he did perform ; further I have little doubt that 
Sir E. Coote intended from the b .ginning to have defrayed 
this Charge either by public Application to the Board or 
from the Contingent Fund incident to the Office of 
Commander-in-Chief then held by him. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your obedt. humble servant, 

(Sd.) Robj. Kyd. 

11th August 1788. 


* How many Impressions Mr. Hickey may have made of these nine 
sheets or what instructions he might have received from Sir Eyre Coote 
respecting the number to be made I do not know. 
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ORIGIN OF THE “INDIA GAZETTE” 

Hicky’s Bengal Gezette was barely ten months old when 
a rival paper called the India Gazette was started and was 
given by Warren Hastings the privilege of circulating through 
the Post Office free of postage, as the following extracts from 
the Government Records will show. The elder paper did 
not enjoy this concession, and Hicky severely animadverted 
on this grievance. Dr. Busteed, for want of these documents 
calls the concession granted to the India Gazette as alleged 
by Hicky (p. 190 of his Echoes from Old Calcutta ), but this 
was a real concession, and Hicky was justified in making it 
a grievance, though his severe animadversions on the manner 
in which the concession was procured from Warren Hastings 
might be deemed quite contumacious. 


To The Hon’ble Warren Hastings, Esqr., Governor-General, 

And The Council At Fort William. 

Hon’ble Sir And Sirs, —Understanding that our plan of 
an intended Publication of a News Paper, has met with the 
favour of your approbation. We are encouraged to take 
the liberty of requesting the additional one of your further 
/416/Patronage, by granting us permission to send it to our 
different subscribers, out of Calcutta by the Dawk, free of 
Postage ; on our paying annually to the Post Master General 
such a certain sum ; as you shall think proper to direct; we 
likewise engaging that no other article or writing whatso¬ 
ever shall go under the said Cover with the Newspaper, or 
Newspapers; and that each Cover shall be endorsed India 
Gazette ; as well as seal’d with our joint names in Persian ; 
or indeed complying with any regulations You may please 
to Order. 

We also humbly beg leave to take this Opportunity of 
soliciting the favor of our being appointed Printers to the 
Hon’ble Company at Calcutta; which should you think 
proper to confer, it shall be our study and endeavour to do 
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our duty j by executeing with correctness and dispatch, all 
Orders sent to our care. 

We have the honour to be with greatest Respect— 

Hon’ble Sir and Sirs, 

Your most obedient and humble servants, 

(Sd.) B. Messink. 

' (Sd.) Peter Reed. 


Calcutta, 4th October 1780. 


To The Hon’ble The Governor-General, Etc., Supreme 

Council. 

Hon’ble Sir And Sirs,— -The Hon’ble Board having been 
pleased amongst other Regulations passed in April last to 
order that all Letters and Packets whatever received and 
forwarded thro’ the Post Office should pay Postage agree¬ 
able to the established rates observed with common Letters 
with an exception only of the India Gazette published by 
Mr. Messink which indulgence to him was owing to his 
having previously to the above period procured the privilege 
of sending those Papers free of Postage for six months, at 
the expiration of which time the Hon’ble Board were to 
determine on the rate of Postage to be paid for them, which 
determination not having yet been received, I beg leave to 
request they will be pleased to inform me whether the 
abovenamed Papers are to /417/ pay Postage in the same 
manner as other Packets and Letters forwaded by the Post 
Office. 

I have the honour to be with the greatest Respect— 

Hon’ble Sir and Sirs, 

Yours very Obedient Humble Servant, 
H. C. Plowden, 

Post Master-General 




General Post Office, 
Calcutta, 24th November 1781. 
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To The Hon’ble Warren Hastings, Esqr.,,Governor-General 

And Etc., Mbmbers Of Council. 

Hon’ble Sir And Sirs, —The time for which you were 
pleased to grant me free postage for the India Gazette being 
expired, permit me to return my grateful thanks for a privilege 
that has been of such advantage to me, and to request 
that you will still allow it to pass at the different Post Offices, 
on my agreeing to pay such Annual Sum, as you shall think 
fit to stipulate. 

My inability to pay full postage (which would amount 
to nearly the whole profits of the paper) is the cause of my 
addressing you upon this subject, the bare mention of this 
circumstance, and the line of conduct I have observed in the 
India Gazette , from which I never mean to depart, will, I 
flatter myself, induce you to grant me some indulgence. 

It might be considered improper in me to say how much 
I could afford to pay for postage, I shall therefore be silent 
on that subject, but, as I imagine the priviledge heretofore 
granted me has incurred no extraordinary expence to the 
Post Office, and, as I have lately reduced the paper to one 
half of its former weight, I hope the Hon’ble Board consider¬ 
ing that a Gazette on the Plan I have adopted may be of 
utility, will, be pleased to fix the Annual Sum to be paid by 
me so as not to compel me to burthen my subscribers (out 
of Calcutta) with an additional tax, as I have reason to fear 
it would be the cause of my loosing many of them. 

I am with due respect, 
Hon’ble Sir and Sirs, 
Your most Obdt. Humble Servt., 
B. Messink 


Calcutta, 11th of March 1782. 
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GLADWIN AND THE ORIGIN OF THE FAMOUS 
"CALCUTTA GAZETTE” 

The famous Calcutta Gazette owed its origin to the initiative 
of Francis Gladwin to whom we have referred already. The 
first number was issued on the 4th March 1784. Though 
Gladwin was then a Senior Covenanted Civilian, the official 
department of the paper was kept quite distinct from the 
editorial, and the Government was in no way connected or 
identified with the management or politics of the paper, but 
only used it as a medium for making known general orders, 
requisitions and official notices of all sorts. The paper was 
never regarded by the Government as their official organ,- and 
though conducted by one of their Civil Servants, they took 
particular care to check any excesses on his part in his editorial 
capacity. Thus on 10th February 1785, an announcement 
appeared in the editorial column of the Calcutta Gazette saying 
that the Honourable Governor-General and Council had 
expressed their entire disapprobation of some extracts from 
English papers which appeared in the editorial part of the 
paper on 30th September 1748. 


To The Hon’ble Warren Hastings, Esqr., Governor-General 

And Etc., Members Of Council. 

Hon'ble Sir And Sirs, — I humbly presume that to establish 
an Authorised Gazette, under the immediate Superintendence 
of a Covenanted Servant, who should be made responsible for 
it’s Contents, would be a measure of public Utility, and as 
such not Unworthy of the attention of Government, besides 
being the Channel for Conveying the Proclamations and Orders 
of Government and Ordinary Articles of Intelligence, it might 
be made particularly Useful to the Junior part of the Company’s 
Servants by the insertion of Extracts from the most approved 
Persian Authors ; in the /419/ original Character with English 
Translations, and thus facilitate their Improvement in that 
Language, the study of which has been so frequently recom¬ 
mended to them by the Court of Directors. 
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If this plan is honored with your Approbation, I entreat 
Gentlemen, you will condescend to grant me the Sanction of 
your Authority for Printing such a Gazette and that you 
will direct the heads of the respective Department to Govern¬ 
ment to make my Paper the exclusive Channel for the Publi- 
oation of the Company’s Orders. I ask no particular Indulgence 
but I flatter myself you will allow my Gazette to go by the 
public Dawk at half postage being the rate established at the 
Post Office for other News Papers, 

I am, etc., 

(Sd.) Fras. Gladwin. 

Fort William, the 2nd February 1784. 

Public Con., 9th February 1784, No. 20. 

Agreed that Mr. Gladwin be authorized to publish a Gazette 
under the sanction of this Board and that the Heads of offices 
be directed to issue all such Advertisements or Publications as 
may be ordered on the Part of the Company, thro’ the Channel 
of his paper. 

Letter from Mr. Gladwin, 2nd February. Agreed to in the 
terms of his application. 

W. Webber, 

Reve. Dept., Secretary, 

tith Febry. 1784 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE FIRST CENSORSHIP 
ON THE BENGAL PRESS 

In 1799 in consequence of the number of improper para¬ 
graphs which had appeared in the newspapers, the Govern¬ 
ment of Lord Wellesley established censorship on the Bengal 
Press and published the following regulations for their strict 
compliance: 

1. Every printer of a newspaper to print his name at the 
bottom of the paper. /420/ 

2. Every editor and proprietor of a paper to deliver in his 
name and place of abode to the Secretary to Government. 
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3. No paper to be published on Sunday. 

4. No paper to be published at all until it have been pre¬ 
viously inspected by the Secretary to the Government, or by & 
person authorised by him for that purpose. 

5. The penalty for offending against any of the above regu¬ 
lations to be immediate embarkation for Europe. 


These regulations were communicated to the proprietors 
and editors of the then existing newspapers who severally 
addressed the Government the following correspondence, pro¬ 
mising strict compliance therewith. These regulations were 
extended to other papers as they started. For the guidance of 
the Secretary to Government in his inspection of the news¬ 
papers, Lord Wellesley prescribed the following rules : 

1. To prevent the publication of all observations on the 
state of public credit, or the revenues, or the finances of the 
Company. 

2. All observations respecting the embarkation of troops, 
stores or specie, or respecting any Naval or Millitary prepara¬ 
tions whatever. 

3. All intelligence respecting the destination of any ships,, 
or the expectation of any whether belonging to the Company 
or to individuals. 

4. All observations with respect to the conduct of 
Government, or any of its officers, Civil or Military, Marine, 
Commercial or Judicial. 

5. All private scandals or libels on individuals. 

6. All statements with regard to the probability of war or 
peace between the Company and any of the native powers. 

7. All observations tending to convey information to an 

enemy or to excite alarm or commotion within the Company’s 
Territories. /421/ # 

8. The republication of such passages from the European 
newspapers as may tend to affect the influence and credit of tho 
British Power with the Native states. 

Some of these rules were only applicable to a state of war 
and were not uniformly or rigidly enforced in times of peftee. . 
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To G. H. Barlow, Esq., Secretary To Government. 

Sir,— In answer to your letter just received I have to 
inform you that I am the proprietor of the Bengal Her car rah, 
and at present, generally conduct it myself. The Printer 
Mr. Urquhart has always affixed his name to the bottom of 
the paper. 

As the paper ought to be circulated in Calcutta early 
to-morrow morning, the failure of which would disappoint 
the subscribers, I shall be glad to be informed to whom and 
where it is to be sent for inspection. 

I am, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servt.,. 

(Sd.) B. Hunter. 

•Calcutta, 13th May 1799. 

G. H. Barlow, Esq., Secretary to the Government. 

Sir,— In obedience to the orders of the Vice-President in 
Council, we beg leave to inform you, that we the undersigned 
are the Proprietors, Editors, (Mr. Bush, the late Editor, having 
relinquished the management of the Paper) and Printers of the 
Calcutta Morning Post , which Paper is printed and published 
under the Firm of Ferris and Company; —and that we have 
been regularly brought up to the Art of Printing, by which 
profession we earn our livelihood, and consider it as a duty 
incumbent in us to comply in every respect to the Regulations 
of Government. /422/ 

Archibald Thomson and Paul Ferris at present reside in 
the office, No. 1, Old Court House Street; Samuel Greenway 
in Mangoe Lane. 

We have the Honor to be, 
Sir, 

Your most obedient 

And most humble servants, 
(Sd.) A. Thomson. 

„ P. Ferris. 

„ S. Greenway, 

Morning Post Office, 

Calcutta, 15 th May 1799. 
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G. H. Barlow, Esq., Secretary to the Government. 

Sir,— We have been honoured with your Letter of the 13th 
Instant in answer to which we beg leave to acquaint you for 
the information of the Honourable the Vice-President in 
Council that his Orders which were contained in it shall be 
most respectfully obeyed. 

Conformably to the Orders above alluded to, we request to 
inform you, that we have no Editor to the Calcutta Courier 
but are ourselves the sole Proprietors, Managers, and Printers 
of the same j—and that we have transferred the Day of our 
publication, from Sunday to Friday. 

We are, 

Sir, 

Your most Obedient * 
Humble Servants, 

No. 3 Meeru Jauney Gully, (Sd.) Thomas Hollinqbery, 

Calcutta, Robert Kneln. 

15 th Day of May 1799. 

Wednesday 

G. H. Barlow, Esq., Secretary to the Government. 

Sir,—I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
the 13th instant, and shall strictly conform myself to the several 
regulations and orders therein contained. /423/ 

I am Editor of the Telegraph and Proprietor of fths of 
that paper, my place of residence Lyons Range. 

Mr. H. D. Wilson is the proprietor of the other |th and his 
place of residence is in Merideth’s Buildings. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient, humble servant, 
(Sd.) H. McKenly. 

Calcutta, 15th May 1799. 

Sir,— In pursuance of the order of Council for regulating 
the publication of Newspapers, I beg leave to inform you that 
I am proprietor and Editor of the Oriental Star, and that I 
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reside at the house of Mr. Brooke at Belvedere. My office is 
in the house of Dr. Haunter, Durrumtollah, and my printer’s 
name is John Johnson. May I take the liberty of requesting 
to know at what hour on Friday evening I am to send the 
proof sheets for your inspection, if between the Hours of 
Eight and ten o’clock would suit your convenience, it would 
Enable me to publish the paper at the usual hour on Saturday 
Morning, but if those hours should happen to break in upon 
your time it is my duty to attend to any other you may think 
proper to mention. 

I remain. 

Sir, 

With most Respect and Esteem, 
Yours very obediently, 
(Sd.) Archd. Fleming. 

Belvedere, 16th May 1799. 
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Ananda Krishna Bose 


A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE RESIDENTS 
OF CALCUTTA IN THE YEAR 1822 

(Classified according to Ranks at the time) 


PREFACE 

The Readers of this small book will most probably be surprised 
to see the way of the spellings of proper names mentioned within but 
to keep the whole thing intact and to place the spellings of the olden 
days before the public the entire text of this small book is made a true 
copy of the original manuscript written by the famous linguist and 
senior scholar Gold Medalist of the Hindu College, the Late Babu 
Ananda Krishna Bose the worthy first Grandson by daughter of the 
Late Raja Sir Radha Kanta Deb Bahadur K. C. S. I. of Sovabazar and 
whose further introduction in this small space will be superfluous. 

It seems that this Record is so old that, at the time the father of 
Raja Radha Kanta Deb Bahadur (Raja Gopee Mohon Deb Bahadur) 
had not even got the title of “Raja Bahadur”. 

The Publisher is a most unworthy 'Grandson of the linguist and 
is trying to get hold of similar or other Records made by him and 
would be glad to place them before the Readers in a printed 
form should this, his first attempt meet with the appreciation of 
the public and specially of the decendants of the families mentioned 
herein. 

2nd April 1928 J. K. BOSE 


a 



A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE FIRST CLASS 
RESIDENTS OF CALCUTTA 

In the Year 1822 

1. Muha Raja Rajbullubha Bahadur. 

He was Royrayan, son of Muha Raja Doollabharam, 
Bukhshee of the Soobadar’s forces and grandson of Muha Raja 
Janakyram, Soobadar of Patna, descended of a noble family. 
He resided at Sootanooty and was keeper of the seal of the 
Khalsah, and bolder of a Jaigeer, and died without issue, 
leaving a widow of his late son Babu Mucundbullubha, and 
was succeeded in his hereditary estate by his sister’s sons, 
Babu Jugunauthpersaud and others. 

2. Muha Raja Gooroodoss Roy. 

He was Royrayan, son of Muha Raja Nandcoomar Roy 
(whose life and trial are well known). He had a residence at 
Churuck Danga in Sootanooty and died leaving no heir than 
his sister’s son Raja Muhanund, who was Dewan to the 
Nizamat of Moorshedabad and since deceased, leaving three 
sons of whom the youngest Coomar Joycrishna is still living 
at Moorshedabad. /I/ 

3. Muha Raja Nobokrishna Bahadur. 

He was son of a respectable father Dewan Ramchurn, late 
Dewan of the Subah of Cuttuck and was for his eminent public 
services dignified with the title of Muha Raj by his late 
Majesty Shah Alum. He was Dewan to Major Adam, Colonel 
Coote and Lord Clive and having been charged to make a 
settlement of the Honorable Company’s Territories in India, 
he made such arrangements in respect of them as met with 
the warmest approbation of his superiors and employed the 
whole of his time in rendering useful services to Government, 
for which he was rewarded with a salary from the Hon’ble 
E. I. Company during life and had conferred on with a Persian 
Inscription, as a testimony, to all India of the regardltfhich 
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the Honorable the East India Company and Lord Clive had 
for his faithful and honest services. He presented a valuable 
spot of ground for the erection of St. Johns' Church, the 
present Cathedral, constructed two wide Roads, one leading 
to his house at Sobha Bazar and another from Behalah to 
Coolpy, at his own expenses; and assisted in establishing 
House Tax in Calcutta. His memory is held in great esteem 
by all ranks in Bengal for his many private and public works. 
He died in the Bengali year 1204, leaving a numerous family 
including 2 sons, viz., Babu Gopeemohun Deb, whom he 
adopted according to the Hindu Religion and Law, being his 
eldest son and Muha Raja Rajcrishna Bahadur, his younger 
son, who was born subsequently to the adoption. Babu 
Gopeemohun was Dewan to /2/ John Stables Esqr., late of 
' the Supreme Council and gave up a tract of land at Mutchwa 
Bazar in the Town of Calcutta for the use of the public, he 
has a son Babu Radhakant Deb (who is a Member of the 
Hindu College, Calcutta School Book Society, Calcutta School 
Society, Saugor Island Society and Agricultural Society). Raja 
Rajcrishna has now 6 male children of whom Babu Shibcrishna 
is the eldest. 

4. Dewan Ramchurn Roy. 

He was first Sircar to Colonel Clive, then Dewan to 
H. Vansittart Esqr., late Governor and General Smith, and 
lived at Pather Ghaut and acquired a large fortune. His sons 
were Raja Ramlochun and Rajchunder Roy and grandsons 
. Raja Casseenauth, Shibchunder Roy and others since deseased, 
and great grandsons Rajnarain Roy, Tarucnauth Roy and 2 
others are now living at Andool, in 24 Pergunnahs. 

5. Dewan Gocoolchunder Ghosaul. 

He was a very charitable and liberal man and Dewan to 
Mr. Verelst, late Governor ; he had four sons, since deceased 
childless. Babu Calysunker Ghosaul, son of his nephew 
Joynarain Ghosaul (who lately died at Benares) is living at 
Khiderpore, and granted a liberal donation of land and money 
for the establishment of the Asylum for Lepers, J3{ 
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6. Dewan Gungagobind Singh. 

This Gentleman had a Residence at Jorasanco, and was 
very liberal and took a delight in the Politics of Hindustan 
and was employed in the capacity of a Dewan to the Honorable 
Company at the time of W. Hastings Esqr., and vested with 
full power to effect a Settlement of the Subahs. His son 
Prancrishna Singh left a son Crishnachunder Singh (commonly 
called Lalah Babu), who was for some time Dewan to the late 
Collectors of Burdwan and Cuttack and then retired from 
worldly affairs and died at Brindabun, leaving a large estate 
and an infant son named Srinarain Singh. 

7. Dewan Ramcant Baboo. 

He was Dewan to W. Hastings Esqr., and resided at 
Jorasanco. His son Raja Lokenauth died leaving a consider-' 
able property and an heir Coomar Hurynauth Babu at 
Moorshidabad. /4/ 



A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE SECOND CLASS 
RESIDENTS OF CALCUTTA 

In the Year 1822 

1. Casseenauth Babu. 

He was an inhabitant of Burrabazar and Dewan to Mr. 
Russel, late of the Supreme Council and a very prudent and 
amiable man, he left 2 sons, Sayamul Doss Babu and 
Syamchurn Doss Babu (who were Dewan to H. Parcyand 
Colin Shakespear Esqrs.) since deceased, and the former left 
, 3 sons, Babu Jugunnauth Doss, Babu Buloram Doss and Babu 
Goburdhun Doss, the last mentioned is the adopted son of 
the latter. They have lost a great part of their valuable estate 
to satisfy their father’s debts. 

2. Durpanarain Thakoor. 

He was Dewan to Mr. Wheeler, late acting Governor 
General and also served the Pay Master of that time and died 
leaving a large estate and 7 sons, viz., Rammohun Thakoor 
(since deceased), Gopeemohun Thakoor (since deceased), 
Crishnamohun Thakoor (who is insane), Pyarimohun Thakoor 
(who was dumb, since deceased), Hurrimohun Thakoor, who 
is an intelligent and upright gentleman, now in the employ 
of George Udny Esqr., and has a deserving son, a young 
gentleman of parts of the name of Nandlaul Thakoor, 
employed in the Export /5/ Ware House; Laulitmohun 
Thakoor (who was Dewan to the Import Ware House) and 
Mohinymohun Thakoor (since deceased leaving two sons) ; 
they have increased their hereditary estate by trade and 
purchase of landed property, especially Gopeemohun Thakoor, 
who was a liberal man and Security for John Mackenzie Esqr,, 
late Military Pay-master and served several gentlemen and 
consecrated 12 Temples and a Ghaut near the ,River at the 
Village of Moolajore and has left 6 sons, viz., Soorjyacoomer 
Thakoor (who was a partner and treasurer of the Commercial 
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Bank and died without male issue), Chundercoomer Thakoor, 
Calycoomer Thakoor, Nundcoomer Thakoor, Hurocoomcr 
Thakoor and Prosunnacoomer Thakoor ; they are all living 
suitably to their rank and fortune in their new house, at Pather 
Ghaut in Sootanooty. 

3. Ramrutna Thakoor. 

He and his 5 brothers (who were all clever and served 
several respectable gentlemen), were sons of Ramram Thakoor, 
late Dewan of the Military and Civil Pay Office. He was a 
very mild, liberal and intelligent man and Dewan to Mr. 
Barwell, late of the Supreme Council and died leaving 2 sons, 
Crishnapersaud Thakoor (late Dewan to the Collector of 
Cuttack, since deceased childless) and Calycapersaud Thakoor 
(who was head Moonsif of Hooghly and subsequently 
Serreshtadar to the Collector of 24 Pergunahs) and is now 
living at Burra Bazar in narrow circumstances. /6/ 

4. Bhikhary Paulit. 

He was Dewan to Mr. Cartier, late Governor, and lived at 
Syambazar in Sootanooty ; his son Ramlochun Paulit died 
and wasted all his hereditary estate in his life time, his 
grandson Pudumlochan Paulit is living at Benares and his 
cousin Babooram Paulit (who was Dewan to the Commercial 
Resident at Dacca) died, leaving a son Rammohun Paulit, 
who is since deceased and his son Radhachurun Palit is living 
in narrow circumstances. 

5. Santiram Singh. 

He was Dewan to Mr. Middleton and Sir Thomas Rumbold 
and transacted the business of the districts of Patna and 
Moorshidabad, and acquired a large fortune ; he had 2 sons 
Prancrishna Singh (late Cashier of the General Treasury) and 
Joycrishna Singh, who served Mr. Hall, late Postmaster 
General and Sir William Rumbold, late Magistrate of Calcutta. 
The former left 4 representatives, Rajcrishna -Singh, 
Nabeencrishna Singh, who is a well behaved young gentleman. 
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Gopaulcrishna Singh (since deceased) and Steectishna Singh v 
and the latter an infant son, at Jorasanco in Sootanooty. 

6. Moonshee Suderruddeen. 

He was a respectable man and Moonshee of Mr. Barwell, 
late of the Supreme Council and John Graham Esqr., and 
resided at Mutchwa Bazar, his son Cufeeluddeen is living./7/ 

7. Dewan Achintram Roy, 

He and his brother Basantram Roy were very intelligent 
and honest men and did important duties in different districts, 
and lived in a house at Jorasanco on the side of which Raja 
Ramchunder Roy built his dwelling house. His son 
Annundram Roy lives at Moorshidabad and serves as Serres- 
tadar to the Court of that City. 

8. Doorgachurn Mitr. 

He was a very respectable and charitable man, and dis¬ 
tributed food and medicine gratis to the poor at his house 
in Simleah in Sootanooty and served as Dewan to the following 
gentlemen, Randolph Mariot Esqr. at 24 Pergunnahs, 
Burdwan and Benares ; Henry Goodwin Esqr. at Chittagong, in 
the Zilla of Tiprah ; James Folk Esqr. at Benares ; Harbert 
Harris Esqr. at Rungpore, Dinagepore and Poornea ; and Mr. 
Jickle at the province of Behar, City Patna ; besides these he 
was a Contractor of Cloth for the Honorable Company in 
Huripaul and Khurpoy Arungs. He left 5 sons, Ramtonoo 
Mitr (who was private Dewan to William Brewer Esqr., late 
Sub-Secretary and Harbert Harris Esqr. and left a deserving 
son Manicchunder Mitr). Chundrasekher Mitr (who was 
Dewan to Mr. George Dickinson of the Marine Office, in 
the Boat Department at Calcutta and Burhampore, Mr. H. 
Harris and James Irvine Agents, John Kinglock Esqr., late 
Resident to provide Silk at /8/ Ramporebowaliah), Shibchunder 
Mitr, Bunomaly Mitr (since deceased) and Tarineechurn Mitr 
(head Moonshee of the College of Fort William). They are 
living having to support a numerous family and are in an 
unhappy situation. 
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9. Ramhurry Thakoor. 

0 

He was a liberal man, son of Ramram Thakoor late Dewan 
of the Bukhsheekhaneh or Civil and Military Pay Office and 
succeeded to his father’s room on his demise; his sons 
Cassenauth Thakoor ( who is insane), Ramnarain Thakoor 
(since deceased leaving 2 sons) and Rummanauth Thakoor 
(who is lame in consequence of a paralytic stroke) and grand¬ 
sons, Syamachurun Thakoor, Sibchurn Thakoor (who is the 
first scholar of the Hindu College) and others (who are sons of 
Casseenauth Thakoor), are living at Pather Ghaut in 
Sootanooty. 

10. Doorgachurun Mookhojya. 

He was an intelligent and principal inhabitant of Bagbazar 
and employed in the capacity of Dewan to Mr. Rows (late 
Collector of Rajshahy), Mr. Horris (late Mint Master) and 
Mr. Addison (late Opium Agent) and discharged his duties to 
the entire satisfaction and approbation of his employers ; he 
died leaving a sufficient real and personal estate and three 
sons, Sibchunder Mookhojya (since deceased without male 
issue), Sumbhoochunder Mookhojya and Ramnarain 
Mookhojya. /9/ 

11. Raja Peetamber. 

He was Dewan to the late Resident of Lucknow and 
obtained the title of Raja from his late Highness Nowab 
Asufuddowlah and resided in a House at Mutchwabazar on the 
side of which Ramgopaul Mullick is building his dwelling house 
and his son Brindabunchunder Mitr is living in his garden at 
Soorah. 

12. Mudunmohun Dutt. 

He was a quiet man, son of Ramcrishna Dutt (late Dewan 
of the Khata Barry or Export Ware House) and Dewan to the 
late Collector of Calcutta and Salt Agent of 24 Pergunnahs 
and acquired a large fortune by Employment and Commerce. 
He had four sons, Ramtonoo Dutt, Choytunchurun Dutt, 
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Rassicklaul 'Butt and Hurolaul Dutt, ail of them since 
'deceased, except Rassicklaul Dutt, who is living at Benares 
.and his son, nephews and cousins are at Hatkhola in 
.Sootanooty. 

13 Bunnomaiy Sircar. 

He was Dewan to the Commercial Resident of Patna and 
"the Company’s Deputy Trader of Calcutta, his brother 
Radhacrishna Sircar was Dewan to the Commercial Resident 
.of Dacca and his nephew Chrishnamohun Sircar being a 
surviving heir died leaving a daughter only, who resides in 
his father’s ruined House at Coomartolly in Sootanooty./10/ 

14. Gobindram Mitr. 

He was Dewan of the Zemindary Cutchery of the City of 
’Calcutta and a man of spirit and had an heir, Rughoonauth 
Mitr, who left 5 sons {since deceased), viz., Radhachurn 
Mitr (whose eldest son Viswanauth Mitr, died leaving an heir 
-Casseenauth Mitr, and youngest Abhayaehurn Mitr, who was 
Dewan to H. T. Colebrooke Esqr., died leaving 6 sons; 

. Bhugubuttychurun Mitr; Bhubanychuran Mitr, who is 
Serreshtadar to the Collector of Nattore and others are living 
in their hereditary house near Chitpore Road in Sootanooty); 
'Crishnachurun Mitr (whose son Sumboochurun Mitr is living 
at Nandan Bagan in Hogulcoondy near Circular Road and 2 
•other sons died). Golokemohun Mitr, Rusomoy Mitr (both 
-died childless) and Rajendernarain Mitr is residing in a decent 
way at Benares and his youngest brother is dead. 

15. Ramlochun Chucroburty. 

He was .a liberal man and Dewan to Mr. Bristow, late 
Resident at Lucknow and Collector of Dacca and his son 
fRajchunder Chucroburty is living poorly at Sobhabazar in 
.‘Sootanooty. 

16. Ramsunker Haider. 

He was Dewan to Mr. Holwell, late Governor, and died 
leaving three sons, Calychurn Haidar (since deceased), 
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Bhubanychurun Haider and his youngest brother, who are. 
living at Ahiritollah./ll/ 

17. Monoher Mookhojya. 

He was a great Babu, resided! near Sobhabazar and did 
the duty of Dewan to the Commercial Resident at Cassim- 
bazar, etc , and had four sons, the eldest of. them Calychurun 
Mookhojya died leaving two sons (Ramlochun and Rajchunder 
Mookhojya) and the second Radhachurn' Mookhojya (who 
was Dewan to Mr. Burges during his Collectorship in several 
districts) since deceased leaving two sons, Sreenauth. 
Mookhojya is the eldest. 

18. Nundram Sen. 

He was Dewan to the Commercial Resident of Dacca, his- 
great grandsons, Jugutchunder Sen and 2 others are living in 
narrow circumstances and his lofty Temple is still standing, 
near Chitpore Road opposite Sobhabazar. 

19. Ramcanaye Ghosaul. 

He was very honest and clever man and Dewan to the 
Collector of Dacca and Salt Agent of 24 Pergunnahs; he 
resided in a Village called Ariaduha and occasionally at 
Calcutta, his son Huronauth Ghosaul is living. 

20. Dataram Chucroburty. , 

He was Dewan to Mr. D'Oyly, late Collector of Rajshahy 
and Mr. Smith, late Judge of the 24 Purgunnahs, and died. 
childless and his /12/ nephews Bhubanychurn Chucroburty,. 
Parbuttychurn Chucroburty and others are heirs to his ruined 
estate and living at Sobhabazar in Sootanooty. 

21. Premchund Banroojya. 

He served Mr. Vansittart, late Secretary to the Sail 
Committee and did the duties of the Salt Office ; whose sons,. 
Ramtonoo Banroojya died childless and Radhamohun. 
Banroojya (who was a clever man and Dewan to the Collector 
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of Mahammud Shahy) since deceased, leaving some real and 
personal estate for his 11 sons, the eldest of whom Tarinee- 
churun Banroojya died and the second Oomachurun Banroojya 
lives at Characdanga, near Jorasanco in Sootanooty and the 
others are at Sulkea. 

22. Laulbehary Banroojya. 

He was Dewan to Mr. Palk, late Commercial Resident of 
Cassimbazar and Member of the Trade Committee and lives 
at Sulkea and occasionally at Chorebagan in Calcutta. 

23. Ramsunder Banroojya. 

He being a Coolin Brahmin married the sister of Ramnarain 
Misra and resided in his house at Jorabagan in Sootanooty ; 
his sons, Fakeerchunder Banroojya (since deceased without 
male child) and Radhamadhub Banroojya (who serves S. T. 
Goad Esqr.) were Dewan to Mr. Plazdell, late Opium and 
Saltpetre Agent of Patna and acquired sufficient fortune and 
his other brothers Beerbhuder Banroojya and Gourichurun 
Banroojya (who are also rich) are living separately in 
Sootanooty. /13/ 

24. Ramlochun Ghose. 

He was a very subtle man and Sircar to Lady Hastings and 
built 12 Temples and a Ghaut on the bank of the River at 
Burahnagor, and died leaving an ample estate and heirs 
Sibnarain Ghosh and two others at Pather Ghaut in 
Sootanooty. 

25. Crishna Kant Sen. 

He served Mr. Calvert and was Dewan to the Salt 
Committee and acquired a large fortune and lived in the house 
formerly belonging to Doorgachurun Mitr in Sootanooty and 
died childless and his nephews, Bhoobunmohun, Radhamohun, 
Lalmohun and others are heirs to the estate. 

26. Crishnapersaud Haider. 

He was a man of subtle parts and served the late Collector 
of Government Customs of Calcutta and others, and 
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accumulated a considerable sum of money by trade of which 
a great part has been wasted extravagantly by his eldest son 
Neelmoney Haider, whose house and property in John Bazar 
being sold, he resides now at Cuttack and his brothers 
Viswombher and Prancrishna Haider are living happily at 
Chinsurrah. 

27. Ramchunder Sen. 

He was a very clever, good accountant and excellent 
Persian writer and Naib Dewan of Muha Raja Rajbullubha 
and resided at Simleah. He left /14/ a deserving son 
Debypersaud Sen, who is since deceased, leaving an heir 
Sarodapersaud Sen at his house in Somerah, in Zilla Hoogly. 

28. Roy Rojiblochun Mitr. 

He was a good Persian Scholar and son. of Roy Ramcanoo 
Mitr (Dewan to the late Nowab of Dacca) and succeeded to 
his late father’s employment and died leaving three sons, the 
eldest of them Roy Cumullochun Mitr and two others are 
living at Simleah. /15/ 



A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE SECOND CLASS 
RESIDENTS OF CALCUTTA, 

Who Became Rich by Trade and Business. In the Year 1822. 

1. Bysnubdoss Sett. 

He was an old inhabitant of Calcutta and a virtuous and 
respectable man and very rich, he as well as his forefathers 
were Dewan for the purchase of Piece Goods for the 
Honorable Company ; all the Setts and Busakhs of Calcutta 
are his kins and relations; his sons Gourchurun and 
Nemayechurun Sett and grandson Crishnamohun Sett (adopted 
son of the, latter) since deceased and great grandson 
Brojocoomer and Rajcoomer Setts are living at Burrabazar. 

2. Ameerchund Babu. 

He was first Jumadar of the Export Ware House' and then 
having acquired money by trade became Contractor of the 
Honorable Company’s whole Merchandise and Purchaser of 
all the Goods imported by individuals and thereby earned 
upwards of a Crore of Rupees. He was a charitable man and 
lived at Burrabazar and supported all the Sikhs of his Class 
here, he died leaving his adopted son Raja Doyachund, who 
being then infant, he appointed his brother-in-law Hozoorymull 
Babu executor to his estate, which is since ruined owing to the 
loss of traffic and charges of litigation and his heirs are not in 
existence at present. 

3. Luksmikant Dhur. 

He was commonly called Nuccoo Dhur and a very opulent 
man and Benian to several former Governors and Colonel 
Clive ; he died without issue and was succeeded in his immense 
fortune by his daughter’s son Muha Raja Sookhamoy Roy 
(who obtained the title of Raja at the time of Marquis 
Wellesly and was a Director of the Bank of Bengal and 
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contributed a largp sum for constructing a Road to Jugurnautfi 
at the time of his death), his eldest son Muha Raja 
Ramchunder Roy is residing at Jorasanco in Sootanooty, 
and other sons Babu Crishnachunder, Byadyanauth, Sibchunder 
and Nurshingha Roys are living splendidly in their late father’s 
house at Pather Ghaut in Sootanooty. 

4. Sookdeb Mullick. 

He was Brother of Nayanchunder Mullick, his son Roy 
Hurriram Mullick was Dewan of the District of Dacca and 
acquired a large fortune but wasted a great part thereof during 
his life time, and died childless, his brothers since deceased 
and his nephews Oodychund, Ramchaund, Sibchund Mullicks 
and others are living at Burra Bazar./17/ 

5. Nayanchunder Mullick. 

He was brother of Sookhdeb Mullick above alluded to and 
a very wealthy man and his sons, Gourchurun Mullick and 
Neemayechurun Mullick were well known rich men of Burra 
Bazar in Calcutta. Gour Mullick had four sons, Viswambhur 
Mullick (who was excluded from his paternal estate), 
Ramlochun Mullick since decased, leaving 5 sons, the eldest 
of them Casseenauth Mullick is living with his brothers at his 
new House in Mutchwa Bazar Jugomohun Mullick and 
Rooplaul Mullick (who resides in his new house at Jorasanco 
in Sootanooty). Nimoo Mullick left 8 sons, viz., Ramgopaul, 
Ramrutna, Ramtonoo, Ramcanye, Rammohun, Hiralaul (since 
deceased), Suroopchand and Motilaul Mullicks.—-They are all 
living very richly. 

6. Sobharam Busakh. 

He was an opulent native of Burra Bazar and seller of 
Piece Goods to the Honorable Company and traded in various 
articles, his 5 great grandsons are now living of whom 
Radhacrishna Busakh (eldest son of the late Govindchnnder 
Busakh) is the Cash Keeper of the General Treasury. 
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7. Ramcrishna Mullick. 

He was an opulent and honest man, his eldest son died and 
3iis youngest son Byshnubchurun Mullick and nephew, 
Nilmoney Mullick (son of Gungavishnoo Mullick) both very 
'wealthy and good men, the latter died lately leaving an infant 
adopted son at Pather Ghaut in Sootanooty. /18/ 



A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE THIRD CLASS 
RESIDENTS OF CALCUTTA 

In the year 1822 

1. Gunganarain Doss Sircar. 

He is an honest and opulent man and served several CiviB 
Servants and now serves Messrs. Palmer & Co., and lives at 
Jorabagan in Sootanooty. 

2. Crishnaram Bose. 

He served Mr. Auriol, late Secretary to Government and 
other Gentlemen and acquired a large fortune and died leaving 
2 sons, Mudungopal Bose (late Dewan to the Collector of 
Government Customs of Calcutta, since deceased, leaving 6* 
sons, the eldest of them is Shibchunder Bose) and 
Gooroopersaud Bose ; they are all living at Syambazar in. 
Sootanooty. 

3. Ramdulaul De Sircar. 

He was first in the service of Mudunmohun Dutt and 
acquired almost incredible opulence by serving Messrs* Fairlie 
& Co. and American Captains as well as by trade on his own 
account and lives at Simleah in Sootanooty. 

4. Toolaseeram Ghose. 

He first served the Contractor for Provisions and then acted 
as Dewan to the Commercial Resident at /19/ Dacca, and 
acquired some fortune and died leaving two sons, Shibpersaud 
Ghose and Madhubram Ghose at Syambazar in Sootanooty. 

5. Chooramoney Dutt. 

He was a clever man and Dewan to the Commercial 
Resident at Dacca and others and resided at Sootanooty 
leaving his sons, Ramdulaul Dutt (since deceased) and 
Ramsunder Dutt, who is living in poverty. 
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6. Nilmoncy Thakoor. 

He was brother of Durpanarain Thakoor and lived at 
Jorasanco in Sootanooty; his adopted son Dwaricanauth 
Thakoor (son of Rammoney Thakoor) is living happily. 

7. Hridoyram Banroojya. 

He was pleasing in his manners and late Dewan of the 
Sheriff’s Office and died leaving 3 sons, Gopeemohun 
Banroojya (adopted son), Parbuttychurun Banroojya (since 
deceased) and Radhamohun Banroojya at Mulunga. 


8. Doorgachurun Chucroburty. 

He is nephew of Hridoyram Banroojya and possesses 
property and is Dewan of Sheriff’s Office; he has no male 
issue and is building a Ghaut on the bank of the River at a 
Village called Camarhaty and lives in a large house at 
Mulunga. /20/ 

9. Baranusee Ghose. 

He was son-in-law of Santiram Singh and Dewan to Mr. 
Gladwin, late Collector of 24 Pergunnahs. He built a large 
dwelling house at Jorasunco in Sootanooty, 6 Temples and a 
Ghaut near the River at Barackpore and left 3 sons, 
Roopnarain Ghose, Gunganarain Ghose and Rajnarain Ghose, 
the first and last mentioned are since deceased leaving their 
legal heirs in a distressed condition. 

10. Ramhurry Biswas. 

He was a liberal man and acquired a large estate both real 
and personal by serving the Salt Agent of Bulloowah, and 
Chittagong and lived occasionally at Hatkhollah in Sootanooty. 
He consecrated a number of Temples and a Ghaut in his 
native village at Khurdah and left 2 sons, Prancrishna Biswas 
and Jugomohun Biswas (who since deseased leaving an 
infant son), 
b 
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11. Ramnarain Misra. 

He was brother of Ramdulaul Misra, a liberal man, pretty 
acquainted with law, resided at Jorabagan in Sootanooty and 
has left an adopted son, Hirumba Misra. 

12. Baidyonauth Mookhojya. 

He is an intelligent man and was first employed in the 
Court of Requests and then Dewan to Mr. Batty and is living 
at Pather Ghaut in Sootanooty. /2J/ 

13. Callychurun Haider. 

He was Dewan to the late Collector of Calcutta, and lived , 
at Goorermar Pooker in Calcutta and died without male issue, 
and his widow and nephews are the heirs to his estate. 

14. Crishnachunder Busakha. 

He was Sircar to Sir John Shore, late Governor General 
and his son Ramram Busakh is Sircar to Government and 
living at Guranhattah in Sootanooty. 

15. Calypursaud Dutt. 

He served Mr. Gregory and other Merchants and acquired 
money by trade and lived in Sootanooty ; his three sons since 
deceased and grandsons, Nuranarain and Debnarain Dutt are 
living in indigent circumstances. 

16. Baidyanauth Banroojya. 

He was a liberal man and employed in the House of Messrs. 
Colvin & Co., and died leaving with a large property, three 
sons, Abhoyachurun Banroojya (who served in the above house 
and purchased the Zemindary of the Raja of Nadia and is 
since deceased), Casseenauth Banroojya (who is now engaged 
in the above house and living at Bowbazar) and Ramdbun 
Banroojya. /22/ 
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17. Gungaram Burhal. 

He was Khazanchee of the Pay Office, and resided at 
Goorermar Pooker in Calcutta and died leaving three sons, 
Mudhoosoodun Burhal. Pudumlochun Burhal and one other. 

18. Gopeecrishna Ghose. 

He was son of Radhamohun Ghose and Dewan to Mr.' 
Charapain, late Judge and Collector of 24 Pergunnahs and" 
other gentlemen, and acquired sufficient fortune and his son' 
Rajnarain Ghose is living in a house, which formerly belonged" 
to Nilmoney Haider at Johnbazar and his other sons are in 
his hereditary house at Taltullah. 

19. Tiluckram Bose. 

He was employed in the Arsenal and died leaving three 
sons, Calypersaud Bose (who was Dewan to the late Collector" 
of Burdwan, since deceased leaving a son Rampersaud Bose), 
Ramtonoo Bose (since deceased) and Tarineechurun Bose 
(who is since deceased) leaving Casseenauth Bose and other 
sons at Baghbazar. 

20. Gocoolchunder Mitr. 

He served the Contractor for provision and acquired some 5 
fortune and died leaving a large house on Chitpore Road in 
Baghbazar and three sons Rammohun Mitr (who since deceased* 
and left two sons, the eldest of them is Nobcrishna Mitr), 
Jugumohun /23/ Mitr (Since deceased leaving four sons, the 
eldest of them is Hurishchunder Mitr). 

21. Jugunnauth Bose. 

He was late Khazanchee of the General Treasury and his 
eldest son Nilmoney Bose died and his youngest son 
Gooroopersaud Bose (who is Cashier of the Bank of Bengal);* 
is living at Arpooly in Calcutta. 

22. Buloram Ghose. 

He Was employed by the Contractor for provisions and 
others and died leaving a son Radhakant Ghose, who since! 
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deceased leaving a child named Gobindpersaud Ghose at 
Syambazar in Sootanooty. 

23. Ramsabuck Mullick. 

He was an inhabitant of Andool and Mookhtar on the part 
of the Raja of Burdwan and lived at Mutchwabazar and died 
childless, and was succeeded in his large estate by his nephews, 
Caseenauth Mullick (who was before Dewan to the late 
Collector of Cuttack and is now Mookhtar to the above Raja), 
Hurynauth Mullick, Gocoolnauth Mullick and Golokenauth 
Mullick. 


24. Calysunker Ghose. 

He lived at Sobhabazar near Chitpore Road and served 
American Captains jointly with his brother Doorgapersaud 
Ghose and thereby acquired some for-/24/-tune and died 
leaving five sons, the eldest of whom since deceased, 
Hurochunder Ghose is now head of the family and serves 
Mr. Kyd, Ship-builder and the American Captains. 

25. Sibram Sandayal. 

He was a cloth and indigo merchant and lived at Jorasanco, 
opposite Raja Ramchunder’s and died leaving two sons, 
Modhoosoodun Sandayal being the eldest and a number of 
indigo factories and some zemindaries. 

26. Chandrasakher Mitr. 

He acquired wealth by serving American Captains and lives 
at Buttullah in Sootanooty. 

27. Acroor Dutt. 

He was contractor for sloops to the Honorable Company 
and acquired riches residing at Mulunga and died leaving four 
sons, Rammohun Dutt is the eldest. 

28. Fukeerchund Dutt. 

He was the Honorable Company’s Sloop Contractor and 
inhabitant of Johnbazar and died leaving a large fortune to 
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his son Calypersaud Dutt, who serves Messrs. Adam and 
Lushengton. 

29. Nundcoomar Bose. 

He is an inhabitant of Burroo in 24 Pergunnahs and 
temporary resident of Simleah in Calcutta. He /25/ served as 
Dewan to the late Commercial Resident of Cassimbazar and 
Mr. Crommelin, late Commercial Resident at Gazeepore and 
present Salt Agent at Hidgely and was subsequently Dewan 
to Mr. Dashood, late Collector of Government Customs at 
Calcutta and acquired a large fortune. 

30. Golokechunder Roy. 

He was before Sircar to Sir Wiliam Burroughs and is now 
Dewan of the Import Ware House and is living at Burrabazar. 

31. Nilmoney Dutt. 

He is a very clever man and continually serving gentlemen 
and lately in the employ of Messrs. Hogue Dividson, 
Robertson & Co. and living at Rambagan in Sootanooty 
and his deserving son Rusomoy Dutt acts for his father in the 
above house. 

32. Joogulkissore Addya. 

He acquired money by business in the banking line and built 
a Ghaut at Srirampore, his grandson Doyalchunder Addhya 
is living at Pather Ghaut in Sootanooty. 

33. Roopchunder Roy. 

He is a son of Rusicklaul Roy (who was formerly employed 
in the Government Custom House of Calcutta and served 
the late Mrs. Johnson) and is living richly at Burrabazar. /26/ 

34. Mothoormohun Sen. 

He was son of Joymohun Sen, Banker and acquired sufficient 
money by Shroff Business and built a large house at Jorabagan 
in Sootanooty and died leaving five sons, the eldest of them 
is Rajnarain Sen, Roopnarain Sen (Cashier of the Commercial 
Bank) &c. 
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35. Preetram Maur. 

He was ‘Writer’ to Mr.one of the late Members of the 

i fades Committee, and acquired opulence by.and purchased 

a Zemindary and built a large house at Johnbazar and died 
leaving a son. 

36. Nayanchunder Bose. 

He is son of Jugunnauth Bose of Hatkhola in Sootanooty, 
{late Sircar of Major of several Stations) and acquired fortune 
by serving Honorable Andrew Ramsay, late Commercial 
Resident at Jungypore and present Salt Agent at Tumlook. 

37. Seetaram Ghose. 

He lived at Arpooly and was Naib Dewan to the late 
Collector of Government Customs of Calcutta and died leaving 
three sons, Ramchand Ghose is the eldest. 

38. Rajiblochun Ghose. 

He was son of late Santiram Ghose of Syambazar in 
Sootanooty and served as Serashtader to the Judge fllj and 
Collector of 24 Pergunnahs and the Provincial Court of Appeal 
for the Division of Moorshedabad. 

39. Peetamber Ghose. 

He served as Naib Dewan during the Collectorship of Mr. 
Gladwin at 24 Pergunnahs and lives at Jorasanco in 
Sootanooty. 

40. Gobindchund Dhur. 

He is son of Nilmoney Dhur, Banker and acquired wealth 
by serving Europe Ship Captains and lives at Punchanuntullah, 
near Burrabazar./2 / 

A Short account of the residents of Calcutta in the year 1822. Recorded 
by Late Babu Ananda Krishna Bose the famous linguist and the worthy 
1st grandson by daughter of the late Raja Sir Radha Kanta Deb Bahadur, 
K. C. S. I. of Sovabazar, Calcutta. Published by J. K. Bose,*^9/l 
Shambazar Street, Calcutta, 1928. 
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